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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL, 


A ReEpty. 


NotwitHsTANDING the exceptionally strong position which we as a 
nation enjoy, there are, perhaps, no people more liable than ourselves 
to periodical scares, and Panicmongers are always ready to sound the 
note of alarm. It behoves, therefore, sensible people to carefully 
examine the grounds on which they do so. 

In the last number of the Nineteenth Century an article written 
by Lord Dunsany appeared on the Channel Tunnel. He purports to 
deal with the question from a military point of view, and being, as 
a sailor, more qualified to speak on naval than military matters, 
shelters himself, when advancing opinions on strategical questions, 
behind a person whom he designates as an eminent military authority. 

The great international work of piercing the Channel is at length 
emerging from the haze of doubt that has so long hung around it, 
and is taking its place amongst the engineering works that are in 
course of accomplishment; the public are beginning to recognise the 
fact that the difficulty attending its construction and working have 
been much overrated, and that, with the appliances now available, 
engineers will in all probability be able to pierce the lower measures 
of the chalk forming the bed of the Channel in from two to three 
years, and complete the work ready for traffic in from two to three 
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Any anticipated difficulty of ventilation will be got over during 
construction by the air that drives the boring machinery ; and when 
the Tunnel is opened, the same agency, viz., compressed air used in 
locomotives, will enable the traffic to be worked with economy and 
dispatch, the motive power actually improving the atmosphere through 
which the trains pass. 

I do not wish in this article to allude to the question of the 
Tunnel paying its shareholders, or to dwell long upon the enormous 
advantages, social as well as physical, which a junction between the 
railway system of this country and the Continent must carry with it. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley affects to think them very slight, and has even 
stated that the saving of sea sickness to a few ladies and children is 
one of the main benefits to be looked for, from a successful completion 
of the Tunnel. 

Such, fortunately, are not the views that have been held by a for- 
mer Government of England. 

In a despatch dated Foreign Office, the 24th of December, 1874, 
from the Earl of Derby to the Count de Jarnac, occurs the following 


passage :— 


M. l’Ambassadeur,—Since the receipt of your Excellency’s letter of the 16th of 
October last Her Majesty’s Government have been engaged inthe consideration of 
the various questions therein referred to, in connection with the projected Sub- 


marine Tunnel between this country and France, on which subject your Excellency 
has requested to be furnished with the views of Her Majesty’s Government. 

In reply to your Excellency’s communication I will now do myself the honour 
of stating briefly what is the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government upon the prin- 
cipal points involved in your letter and its enclosures, 

Of the utility of the work in question, if successfully carried out, there appears 
no reason for any doubt, and Her Majesty’s Government would, therefore, offer no 
opposition to it, provided they are not asked for any gift or loan or guarantee in 


connection therewith. 


The Convention dated the 16th of January, 1875, between Mons. 
E. Caillaux, the French Minister of Public Works, and Mons. 
Michael Chevallier, President of the French Channel Tunnel Com- 
pany, followed immediately after the receipt of the English Govern- 
ment’s assent to the principle of a Tunnel. 

Lord Derby’s views are not less statesmanlike than might have 
been expected from so eminent a man, and his language is plain. 

I admit that if the construction of a tunne! could be shown to 
be a source of danger it ought not to be permitted: considerations 
of public safety should override all others, no matter how important. 
Subject, however, to a few very simple and costless precautions being 
taken, the Tunnel can be demonstrated to be of no possible service 
to an invader, and if such nervous fears as are expressed in the article 
I am criticising were allowed to prevail, we should lay ourselves 
open to a just charge of pusillanimity, and become the laughing 
stock of Continental nations. 
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The eminent authority quoted by Lord Dunsany argues that ‘if 
England were now insured against invasion by a company, or by any 
great military power acting in that capacity, there can be no doubt 
that a largely increased premium would be demanded the day the 
Tunnel was completed ; a new risk would have to be calculated for, 
and therefore to be charged for.’ Of course this style of argument 
is simply begging the question, and it may be equally fairly argued 
that no risk would be run and no insurance company would raise 
their premium because a few alarmists brought forward views in- 
capable of proof; on the contrary, the insurance company would be 
more. likely to lower their premium, because, while the actual con- 
ditions of security from a military point of view were unchanged, 
the probability of war would be diminished. 

Lord Dunsany’s eminent authority tries to prove that no possible 
arrangements that could be made would render the country secure 
from invasion through the Tunnel, and, to put his contentions 
shortly, they amount to this: 1st. That it is impossible to ensure a 
sufficient amount of vigilance to render the Tunnel’s mouth secure 
against surprise. 2nd. That whatever arrangements may be made 
for rendering the Tunnel useless, they may fail from inattention 
or incapacity, and moreover, that it is impossible to keep such 
arrangements secret. 3rd. That Dover itself may be taken by 
acoup de main, and with it the Tunnel would fall into the enemy’s 
hands. 

Before dealing with these very remote, I will not say probabilities 
but possibilities, I must explain the precautions that would most 
likely be taken to guard against them, and in a few words describe 
the position of Dover as regards the Tunnel. 

Having been employed for three years in the construction of the 
Dover fortifications, I have an intimate acquaintance with the works 
there. 

If the natural strength of the position is considered in connection 
with the powerful works that have been erected at a cost, including 
the turret at the end of the pier, of, probably, somewhat under a 
million, Dover may fairly be ranked among first-class fortresses and 
be considered quite safe from any coup de mai from without. 

I will assume that the entrance to the Tunnel is outside the 
fortifications, but under the command of guns mounted in a strong 
outwork, that it is also under fire from the sea, and that a com- 
munication is, by means of a small gallery and shaft, made from the 
point where the heading passes under the sea, say at a depth of 180 feet 
from high-water mark, with the interior of the works, this communi- 
cation being too small for purposes of traffic. Arrangements, under 
control of the military, would be also made to let sea water into the 
Tunnel; these arrangements, in place of being, as the eminent 
military authority implies, kept profoundly secret, would be matter 
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of public knowledge, so that, while they were absolutely clear of the 
possibility of being tampered with accidentally, they could be readily 
put into operation without the assistance of technical experts. 

I will further assume that the trains on emerging from under the 
sea are lifted bodily by suitable hydraulic apparatus to the daylight, 
and that the normal condition of the inclined gallery connecting the 
Tunnel with the main railway lines is that it should be blocked in 
such a way that it would require some definite time, previously settled 
upon, to open it for traffic. 

To return now to the fears of Lord Dunsany and his eminent 
authority as specialised under the three heads mentioned above. 

Lord Dunsany states (I quote his actual words) that, ‘to send a 
couple of thousand men suddenly through the Tunnel without any 
warning, without any declaration of war, without any premonitory 
sign of such an intention, and to seize by surprise our end of the 
Tunnel, with all its telegraph offices, batteries, and wires intended 
to destroy it, would be a very simple matter.’ 

In fact, we are asked to believe that a surprise party of 2,000 
men are to pass themselves unobserved through the Tunnel, and 
seize the Dover end. How are they to do so? They cannot come 
by train, as, irrespective of any suspicions on the part of the booking 
clerks, special train arrangements would have to be made to carry so 
large a number; they cannot march, as they would be run over by 
the trains running, as they would do, at intervals of ten minutes or 
oftener without cessation day or night. How, therefore, the men 
are to make their way I fail to see. But assuming they have been 
able to do so, and have reached the bottom of the shaft, surely they 
can get no further ; the inclined gallery is blocked, and to be lifted 
to the surface would require the assistance of the lift for a long 
continuance of time; while, if the inclined gallery were open to 
them, they would only emerge to find themselves under the guns ot 
the fortifications, and, unless they could take Dover from the outside 
by a coup de main, they would be utterly unable to control the 
Tunnel in the slightest degree. The second danger anticipated is 
on the assumption that the arrangements for blocking the Tunnel 
are not available when required, or that the people who are appointed 
to use them are incapable; and in this connection secret wires, 
galvanic batteries, and dynamite mines are mysteriously hinted at. 
I should think nothing of the kind would be needed. The provisions 
made would in all probability take some such shape as the follow- 
ing :—1st, two or three, say 6-inch iron mains would be laid from 
the sea directly into the Tunnel, each main would be furnished with 
stop valves duplicated to render an accident absolutely impossible, 
and the keys necessary to work these stop cocks would be known to 
be in charge of the officer of the guard. Arrangements would also 
be made by which the ventilating engines, used for the ordinary 
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purposes of the Tunnel, could pump the smoke from their own 
furnaces into the Tunnel in place of fresh air. This could be easily 
and simply done, and would soon produce an atmosphere through 
which no living being could pass. 

Now I would ask Lord Dunsany, or any sensible person not too 
easily scared, how it is possible for such arrangements to miscarry— 
they are of a nature to be easily understood, they cannot be got 
out of order, everybody knows what is to be done, and anybody 
could do it. Either arrangement mentioned above would make 
the Tunnel absolutely impassable for any required length of time 
without injuring the structure, and our enemies would have the fullest 
knowledge of what awaited them, while they would also have the 
satisfaction of clearly understanding (from knowing how it was to 
be done) how absolutely impossible it was for them to escape their 
fate if once they attempted, against our will, to force an entrance 
into the Tunnel. 

The third supposition is the only one that deserves serious con- 
sideration, viz. that Dover itself should be taken, and that then the 
mouth of the Tunnel, with its approaches, should fall into the enemy’s 
hands. 

Of course the improbability of Dover being taken is very great, 
but it must be admitted as a possibility; it could, however, only 
arise by our having lost command of the sea temporarily, and the ij 
enemy having made a landing on our coasts with a force of 20,000 or 
30,000 men. Dover might fall into their hands either by a coup de 
main, which ought to be absolutely impossible, or by a hasty siege 
conducted to a successful issue before opposition in sufficient force 
could be organised. Let us assume these preposterous conditions also, 
viz., that the arrangements for either flooding or destroying the venti- 
lation of the Tunnel have failed, and, further, that the hydraulic lift 
is still in working order; these appear to me to be senseless con- 
ceptions :—the lift at any rate would have been destroyed, as a single 
charge of dynamite fired against the ram cylinders would effectually 
destroy their action, and in such a way that it would take months 
with the best appliances of our largest workshops to repair them. 
Even on the above assumptions, how could an enemy make any 
use of the Tunnel? If he retained command of the sea, it would 
not matter to him whether he used the Tunnel or not, as all troops 
and supplies needed could be brought over as well by sea as through 
the Tunnel. 

If, however, as would most probably be the case, we had only 
temporarily lost command of the sea, of what avail would the Tunnel 
be tohim? Absolutely none; both approaches, i.e. the open mouth 
and the lift, would be under the fire of our ships, and a few shells 
would render it impossible to use the Tunnel at all. 

It would appear, therefore, that at the only time when by any 
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stretch of imagination the Tunnel would be a source of danger, an 
invader could by no possibility make any use of it. 

To sum up my arguments, I submit that absolute conditions of 
safety are secured, if, in the construction of the Tunnel, the following 
conditions are observed :— 

1. The mouth of the Tunnel to be outside the fortifications of 
Dover, and under fire of its guns. 

2. The entrance to the Tunnel, whether by lift or inclined gallery, 
to be under command of fire from the sea. 

3. The works to be capable of being flooded, or otherwise stopped 
from a point within the fortifications. 

I am really almost ashamed to have to argue in such detail 
against a fear which is purely imaginary, and after all, even if the 
opponents to the Channel Tunnel are right, is nothing as compared 
with the risks which we are running every day, and which pass un- 
noticed. 

The value of the silver streak has been enormously reduced since 
the introduction of steam; the uncertainty of maritime operations 
in former days has been replaced by the most complete certainty ; 
fifty years ago our fleets had absolute supremacy in the Channel, and 
to cross it was an uncertain operation involving a considerable ex- 
penditure of time; now our ships have a doubtful supremacy, and 
there is not an old screw collier which in fine weather would not run 
across the Channel in a couple of hours. 

Have our nervous susceptibilities been thereby increased ? Beyond 
our periodical fits of panic, I think not, and what, perhaps, is more 
remarkable, we rest quiet under the real cause of alarm that is offered 
by the enormous harbour works now being quietly constructed on the 
French Coast. At Calais a large harbour is being made, and at 
Boulogne a still larger refuge, for it is more than a harbour that is 
being constructed. The area of sea enclosed is many acres in extent, 
and the piers on either side extend for nearly 'a mile from the shore. 
What can these works be for ? Certainly they are out of all proportion 
to what can be needed for commercial purposes. Far be it from me 
to suggest that they are designed as menaces to England. I do not 
think they are. But of this I am quite sure, that the danger to this 
country involved in the construction of these huge protections to 
foreign navies are sources of danger to us out of all proportion 
beyond anything that the most ingenious Panicmonger can evolve 
from the construction of a Channel Tunnel. On the other hand, the 
certain effect of substituting a Tunnel for the large boats, advocated 
by Sir Garnet Wolseley, would be to minimise the risk of invasion by 
sea. And what are we on our side doing? simply nothing. We 
have no harbours of refuge in the Channel capable of protecting our 
ships, and it is not very likely that we shall construct one. 

I have purposely refrained from criticising the light way in which 
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the social advantages certain to arise from connecting this country 
with the continent have been spoken of, nor have I followed Lord 
Dunsany into the question of the unreliability of treaty obligations ; 
their worthlessness is too well known, and the arguments he deduces 
have no bearing on the question under discussion, because the reasons 
in favour of the construction of the Tunnel must rest upon the abso- 
lutely sure foundation that there is nothing in the building of a narrow 
roadway twenty miles long under the sea that can add one iota to 
the difficulty of defending England. As to the probable moral effect 
such an arch spanning the distance between France and England, 
to quote Mr. Cobden’s words, would have, people will form very 
different estimates; probably it may be fairly assumed, that while it 
eould not be looked upon as enabling precautions for our national 
safety to be in any way. relaxed, it would indirectly make us less 
disposed to settle our quarrels by fighting. An indisposition for war 
must be a necessary corollary to an extended commercial relation- 
ship. All people alike hesitate to jeopardise their property, but 
while the effect of a war is comparatively slowly felt by those whose 
property is realised, it falls quickly and surely on the commercial 
classes. 

There are twoschemes before Parliament. Either could, of course, 
connect with the French works. 

In the Channel Tunnel Company’s scheme, the land approach 
passes almost entirely through the white chalk, which is heavily 
watered. The construction of their works would therefore in all 
probability—temporarily, at any rate—dry all the wells in Dover. 
A fair sample of what may be expected from the white chalk in the 
way of water is evidenced by the quantity met with in the sinking at 
the east end of the Shakespeare Cliff Tunnel. 

An ordinary detached fort is intended on the cliffs overlooking 
the proposed main railway station; but, perhaps, the simplest and 
most effective way of obtaining artillery fire on the Tunnel mouth 
would be to place a few guns in casemated batteries excavated in the 
solid cliffs behind the station. These casemates would be protected 
by iron shields, and communicate with the citadel of Dover by a 
subterranean passage. ' 

Myself, I doubt the necessity, under the circumstances, of any 
special protection ; but if it was thought desirable to provide it, such 
a disposition as I have mentioned would be safe against escalade, and 
afford a powerful and direct fire on the mouth of the Tunnel. The 
cost would be some 60,0007. It must be remembered that the site 
of the proposed station at the west end of the Shakespeare Cliff is 
completely under fire from the turret guns at the end of the Admiralty 
Pier. 

Lord Dunsany’s eminent authority says at the end of his article 
that a tunnel under a mountain frontier uniting two great military 
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states is, from a military point of view, of very little importance. 
If the shade of Napoleon could rise, would it not stand aghast at 
such a proposition? The crossing of the Alps in winter was justly 
considered a stupendous military achievement—far more difficult 
than crossing twenty miles of sea ; yet the mouths of the St. Gothard 
and Mont Cenis Tunnels are not fortified, nor do the Swiss— 
notoriously a weakly-armed nation—live in fear ; they know that it 
rests with themselves to render the tunnel harmless for offensive 
purposes. 

In this country we have half a million of armed men, and though 
it may be true that we should find it difficult in half a day’s notice 
to concentrate 60,000 men on any one spot, it is equally true that 
in a day or two’s time 100,000 volunteers—as fine troops for defen- 
sive purposes as a country could desire to be defended by—and 
militia could be assembled in face of the Tunnel. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that with such forces available, our insular security can 
be affected by a narrow hole a few feet wide, twenty miles long, and 
capable of being blocked at a moment’s notice by the simplest means ? 
I leave the answer to the common sense of the public. 


Frep. BEAUMONT. 





THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


A REJOINDER. 


CoLonEL Beaumont, who writes with judgment and moderation, 
in the present number of this Review, undertakes the defence of the 
Channel Tunnel scheme against the objections urged by an important 
military authority quoted by me in the last number. Whether his 
article will allay or increase the feeling that the tunnel would be a source 
of danger, is matter of opinion; but in any case it is natural and 
desirable that the advocates of the project should be heard and their 
arguments duly considered. 

The very important question as to the effect which the Tunnel 
might have upon our national security may be considered under two 
aspects, according as to whether we consider that our insulated posi- 
tion does or does not render us unassailable. In the one case the Tunnel 
might be the only route of an enemy, in the other it might be an 
additional one. 

The military authority already quoted by me leans to the 
former theory. Colonel Beaumont-—and here I agree him—rather im- 
plies that the ‘ silver streak’ is not the absolute safeguard it is often 
supposed to be. But in either case, if the Tunnel could be used by 
an enemy, which of course is the point at issue, it would constitute 
too serious a danger to be lightly slurred over. 

Following Colonel Beaumont’s arguments as they occur in 
his ‘reply,’ we find first, at p. 306, a despatch from the Foreign 
Office, implying that H.M. Government (in December 1874) saw 
noobjection tothe Tunnel. The despatch, like everything proceeding 
from Lord Derby, is characteristic both of his’shrewdness and his 
caution ; but to appreciate its full meaning, the circumstances of that 
day must be remembered. The Tunnel scheme was then a new one. 
The projectors naturally believed in its possibility ; but many, per- 
haps the majority of the public, did not believe in it. Nothing 
in fact could evidence the practicability of a submarine tunnel 
except some actual borings in the locality, and at that time 
none had been made. Even now all must admit, that if a stratum 
of quicksand! extending from the sea downwards be encountered, it 


' In boring one of the North-Western tunnels (the Kilsby Tunnel I think) a 
water-bearing stratum of sand was tapped, which caused infinite labour and expense, 
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would be fatal to the scheme ; and if that is still a possibility, in 1874 
it was a probability. The impression on Lord Derby’s mind, there- 
fore, may have been that, if the scheme was a chimera favoured by 
the French Government, all that he had to do was to decline any 
pecuniary liability and leave the bubble to burst. But whether this 
was, as seems probable, Lord Derby’s motive or not, another weighty 
consideration must have been present to his mind. France in 1874 
was not the armed nation of to-day, she had just ‘redeemed her 
territory’ from hostile occupation at vast cost, and no one then 
thought of her asa probable aggressor. I do not therefore think 
that Lord Derby can be quoted as approving of the scheme at this 
present moment. 

Colonel Beaumont next gives, at p. 307, the first precaution against 
danger which he assumes must be taken, viz., that the entrance 
to the tunnel should be outside the fortifications (of Dover, I presume), 
‘but under command of guns mounted ina strong outwork'; that it is 
also under fire from the sea, and that a communication is by means 
of a small gallery and shaft made from the point where the heading 
passes under the sea, say at a depth of 180 feet from high-water mark, 
with the interior of the works, this communication being too small 
for traffic.’ 

The obvious precaution here suggested, of having the entrance 
commanded by the guns of an English fortress, is of course very 
proper ; but its efficiency is only weakened by the farther sugges- 
tion that the entrance should be ‘also under fire from the sea,’ 7.¢. 
possibly of an enemy’s fleet. 

Colonel Beaumont would also have means—not very effectual, as 
will be shown later—of flooding the Tunnel, but he decidedly objects 
to those means being kept secret, as a high military authority 
suggests. They are to be ‘matter of public knowledge,’ that is to 
friends or foes alike, in which case a pound of dynamite in 2 cartridge 
with time fuse might abolish this security at any moment. 

Colonel Beaumont suggests a further and very good precaution, if 
we could believe in its adoption, or that if adopted it would be long 
maintained, to the great annoyance of passengers and hindrance of all 
traffic. He tells us that the ‘ trains are, upon emerging from under 
the sea, to be lifted bodily by suitable hydraulic apparatus to the 
daylight.’ Those who remember a somewhat similar arrangement 
on the Midland Railway will see at once that this would simply 
waste as much time as had been gained by making the Tunnel, and 
on that account perhaps Colonel Beaumont supplies an alternative 
route by ‘an inclined gallery connecting the Tunnel with the 

main railway lines.’ This ‘inclined gallery’ route is as a ‘ normal 
condition,’ to ‘be blocked in such away that it would require some 
definite time, previously settled upon, to open it for traffic.’ 


and a stream still flows from it. Under the sea of course it would have been an 
insuperable obstacle. 
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It is not made very clear here which route is to be actually used, 
the lift or the incline: but whichever be adopted, the other would 
appear to be a superfluity. 

The suggestion of my military authority that the Tunnel itself 
would furnish a convenient route for a surprise party of 2,000 men, 
is met by two objections on the part of Colonel Beaumont. They 
cannot come by train, because, ‘irrespective of suspicions on the part 
of booking clerks, special train arrangements would have to be 
made.’ 

To this the obvious reply is that the suspicious booking clerks 
would be deposed from their stools for such an occasion, and as to the 
special arrangements for carrying 2,000 men, if the French could not 
make them on their own railways with practically unlimited rolling 
stock, they must have learned little or forgotten a great deal. Colonel 
Beaumont forgets that the trains might come from Paris or beyond it. 

The soldiers being in the carriages, therefore, and not outside 
them, cannot be ‘ run over by the train,’ as Colonel Beaumont sug- 


gests. 
As the use of dynamite mines is dismissed as quite unnecessary, 


the two remaining securities suggested are—l, ‘two or three say 
6-inch iron mains’ for flooding the Tunnel; 2, arrangements for pump- 
ing smoke instead of fresh air with the ventilating engines. 


As to the two or three 6-inch mains, has Colonel Beaumont calcu- 
lated how long they would be doing their work? Not having the 
sectional area of the Tunnel, or the depth of water above the orifice of 
the main, I cannot make the calculation, but I should not be surprised 
to find that three days—possibly three weeks, would be necessary. 
Water can be pumped out, too, as well as poured in. 

But no one denies that while England stood on her guard at her own 
end of the train, any attempt on the part of an enemy to pass through 
it would be madness. It isnot what we could do, but what we actually 
should do, that is in question; and there all experience, all know- 
ledge of human nature, but especially of English nature, warns us that 
with us, careless confidence is the rule, wise precautions the exception. 
If we have any system as to precautions against dangers which cost 
money, it is to defer them to the latest moment.: 

It cannot be said exactly that we don’t ‘lock the stable door until 
the steed is stolen,’ because, luckily for us, the horse-stealers were busy 
elsewhere, and our steed is as yet_in his stall; but this is our good luck 
and not our good management. It does not do to dogmatise about 
the future, of which we know nothing, but perhaps our best guidance 
is found in that couplet of proverbial wisdom which tells us — 


The thing that has been is the thing that shall be, 
What our sires have seen, that our sons shall see, 


And what have not our sires—nay we ourselves—seen 
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way of carelessness as to our national defences? One might fill 
volumes with instances, but to take a recent well-known and 
memorable one. 

The largest, most expensive, and most important of our naval 
works may be considered the new Basins, Docks and building slips at 
Chatham. Now what is their history? Any one not knowing it and 
looking at that vast product of human energy, would say, ‘see what a 
proof of British foresight and patriotism!’ That would be the exoteric 
view ; the esoteric is somewhat different. We were unwillingly forced 
into that effort, first, by the tardy conviction that in the means of 
maintaining or repairing our fleets in time of war, our unauiet neigh- 
bours had stolen a march upon us. Lord Palmerston rather sur- 
prised the House of Commons some years ago, by stating that the new 
naval arsenal of Cherbourg alone contained more basin room than all 
our yards put together. But these colossal excavations chiefly in rock 
were not made inaday. We had resolutely shut our eyes to them 
as to other efforts of naval activity in France; we might have shut 
our eyes until the present time, but for that wise Prince, who, though 
a foreigner by birth, was the most patriotic of Englishmen. But we 
need not go back so far for proof of English carelessness, when the 
fact stares us in the face, that our navy, our main defence against 
armed Europe, is at least 60 or 80 per cent. below the preponderating 
force which all English statesmen agree is a vital necessity for us. 
Can we then be told that a new danger would be met by new pre- 
cautions, and that our national habits of vigilance ensure us against 
any relaxation of these precautions ? 

As Colonel Beaumont proceeds, his reasoning will to many be far 
from reassuring on the naval part of this question, while it confirms 
what has just been said as to our unreasoning confidence and supine- 
ness. He tells us that the value of the ‘silver streak.’ has been 
enormously reduced by the introduction of steam, and I quite agree 
with him, but when he goes on to say that the fact has not at all 
affected ‘our nervous susceptibilities,’ he only demonstrates the mili- 
tary ignorance of the British public. 

But the next paragraph in the ‘reply’ is far more ‘scaring’ 
than anything the ‘alarmists’ have written, and to my mind 
more conclusive against the Channel Tunnel scheme. It is part 
of the case against the scheme, and has been so taken by naval and 
military authorities, that a subsidiary attack by sea would be made 
by our assailant. Does Colonel Beaumont reassure us in the passage 
at p. 310 ?— 

We rest quiet under the real cause of alarm that is offered by the enormous har- 
bour works now being quzetly constructed on the French coast. At Calais a large 
harbour is being made, and at Boulogne a still larger refuge, for it is more than a 


harbour that is being constructed. . . . What can these works be for? Certainly 
they are out of all proportion to what can be needed for commercial purposes. . . . 
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But of this I am quite sure, that the danger to this country involved in these huge 
protections to foreign navies is still greater than the Tunnel is assumed to be. 


Very possibly; and raison de plus against furnishing an additional 
route to an invader, who will soon, as Colonel Beaumont shows, be in 
a position to assemble fleets and armies to any amount within sight of 
our shores. 

It is a curious change in our national character, that while our 
ancestors, after a bloody struggle of many years, compelled the haughty 
Grand Monarque to destroy the harbour he had constructed at Dun- 
querque, as being a menace to us, we look on calmly at the growth of 
harbours infinitely more dangerous to our national safety. 

It may seem paradoxical, but is it not the truth that our careless- 
ness increases in the ratio of our danger ? 

It is admitted that if the English end’ of the Tunnel is guarded 
by a fort, that fort must be seized by treachery or force before an 
enemy can use the Tunnel. The obstacles suggested to such seizure 
are either moral or material. Let us examine those not already dealt 
with. Colonel Beaumont only tells us that, so far as moral motives 
are concerned, ‘ an indisposition for war must be a necessary corollary 
to an extended commercial relationship.’ If this means that traders 
dislike an interruption of their trade, it is undeniable ; but if it means 
that two nations which trade with each other never go to war, all 
history tells us the contrary. Other authorities, English and French, 
tell us it is very wrong on our part to suspect a neighbour of any 
treacherous act in the future. Perhaps so; but what guide have we 
to the future but experience of the past ? and if we find that Francé 
did in this present century seize the fortresses, not of a neutral or 
merely friendly nation, but of a close ally, by the most shameful 
treachery, is not that an argument of some weight ? 

Every reader of military history knows that in 1807-8, while 
Spain was pouring out her blood and treasure for France, sending her 
armies and her ships to fight the battles of France abroad, French 
troops, by the basest stratagems, seized upon her frontier fortresses. 
I shall not quote English authority in support of this odious charge, 
but that of a recent and by far the most truthful of French historians. 
M. Lanfrey tells us (vol. iv. pp. 242-3) :— 


On enjoignit donc aux capitaines généraux (?.e. Spanish) des ‘diverses provinces 
de faire aux troupes francaises l’accueil le plus amical. Elles en profitérent pour 
s'emparer partout des places fortes et des citadelles qui se trouvaient & leur portée. 
D’Armagnac 4 Pampelune, Duhesme 4 Monjuich et a Figuiéres, plus tard Murat lui- 
méme & Saint-Sébastien, agissant la plupart 4 contre-cceur, mais obligés de se con- 
former & leurs instructions, mirent en ceuvre les plus honteuses supercheries pour 
s’emparer par trahison de ces places qu’ils n’auraient pu prendre de vive force. Ces 
actes, sur le sens desquels il était difficile de se méprendre, commencérent 4 jeter 
l’épouvante dans l’ame du roi. 
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Few French writers have dared to speak thus of the man who until 
very lately wasthe idol ofthe French nation, and is so still with a portion 
of it, notwithstanding these shameful acts, compared with which the 
sudden seizure of Dover at this moment would be honourable. The 
actual means varied in each instance, though all were vilely base ; 
but if anything could make treachery more treacherous, or perfidy 
more perfidious, it was the end aimed at by these means. It was no 
less than the theft of a crown—the crown of an ally—that was to be 
compassed by this treason. 

There is noforce in the possible reply that the First Napoleon isdead 
and gone, unless it could be added that his memory was abhorred in 
France for these shameful deeds, a fact which no one will affirm. Yet 
as the crime was fruitless, nay disastrous in its results, one might 
have expected that all French historians would condemn it as much 
as M. Lanfrey. 

French writers, however, who are severe on ‘ perfide Albion,’ con- 
sider our attack on Copenhagen in 1801 without a previous declara- 
tion of war as an analogous case, and a perfidious breach of the 
law of nations. Those who believe that the British Government 
had private information which justified the attack will dissent from 
this view; but assuming the charge to be proved, it would be 
another instance of hostilities in peace time, though not of secret 
treachery. 

Perhaps the lesson from the past, a lesson which all nations except 
ourselves to some extent practise, is that it is wise to assume the pos- 
sibility of an attack without any notice under circumstances which 
cannot be foreseen. The material obstacles to such an attack by sur- 
prise—an attack supposed to be made by a force of, say, 2,000 men— 
seem to be generally exaggerated. With the extended international 
communication naturally expected by the promoters of the Tunnel 
scheme, many thousand English and French passengers will come and 
go daily, some in civil life, some in military—who will distinguish 
them? CLEach year brings us nearer to the time when French citizens 
and French soldiers will be convertible terms, and any two thousand 
unarmed Frenchmen may, as far as we know, be composed of picked 
companies from this or that army corps. We have neither passports, 
nor ‘ bureaux des étrangers,’ nor ‘alien laws.’ All come and go un- 
questioned and unobserved. 

‘ But the arms and the ammunition?’ These, I apprehend, exist 
in England at present, and can be bought and stored in any houses hired 
by Frenchmen beforehand. If they do not exist, they can be ordered, 
for we supply the world with arms. To assemble two thousand pas- 
sengers coming by the South-Eastern or London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railways and their branch lines, would not be difficult, nor to arm 
them in small groups at different places. 

A dark night being assumed, the remaining part of the enterprise 
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—the seizing of the gate, the overpowering of the unsuspecting main 
guard, and the securing possession—would be deeds of daring and 
prowess as great as the prize in view. An impossibility? That is 
the reason it might succeed ; it is just such impossibilities that do so, 
and the Tunnel railway, with an almost continuous line of carriages, 
would do the rest. 

I have said that it is such enterprises, apparently impossible, that 
succeed, and there have been many in our naval annals. The most 
desperate, yet generally successful and popular achievements have been 
those known as ‘ cutting out ’—that is, attacks by open boats upon 
an enemy’s ships in an enemy’s harbour, and I may cite one as among 
the most brilliant and picturesque of these exploits. The small 
British frigate ‘ Seahorse’ was blockading another frigate of about 
equal size in the harbour of Porto Caballo, on the Spanish main. The 
idea of ‘ cutting out’ the frigate from under the Spanish batteries by 
means of his small open boats, manned with only one hundred men, 
inspired Captain Hamilton, and, when communicated to his crew, was 
received with three hearty cheers. The boats, commanded by the 
captain himself, left the frigate at night and made for the harbour, 
not unobserved, however, by a Spanish launch ‘ rowing guard’ at the 
entrance. This did not deter the gallant assailants. Two boats pro- 
ceeded to cut the cables, the others attempted to board at different 
points, two only out of the six succeeding at first. The Spanish 
crew, numbering 365, retired before the headlong attack of probably 
not eighty assailants, and two boats’ crews remained to tow the 
enemy out if captured. Jor some minutes the issue was doubtful ; 
but while the deadly struggle proceeded below our lithesome sailors 
sprang aloft like a flight of night-birds: the gaskets were cut, the 
sails dropped curtain-like from the yards, the ship gained life, and 
floated out like a summer cloud or a vision, amidst the roar of guns 
from the battery, the continued fire of musketry, the loud curses of 
the Spaniards, and the measured splash of the oars. When the 
struggle ended outside the harbour, one hundred and nineteen of the 
enemy lay stiff and stark, ninety-seven were wounded, while the loss 
of the victors was trifling ! 

This brilliantly successful exploit was of the irregular and des- 
perate kind to which the well-known saying, ‘ C’est magnifique, mais 
ce n’est pas la guerre,’ would apply, and it shows us that in war not 
only the chances of success, but the object to be gained, must decide. 
Readers of naval history know that there were special reasons why at 
all hazards the ‘ Hermione’ should have been captured, or rather re- 
captured. 

In the case supposed of an attempt to seize the English end of 
the Tunnel, obtaining thereby a perfectly secure line of communication, 
the object aimed at would, in a military sense, justify any conceiv- 
able risk. 
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It is somewhat singular that the authorities quoted by the friends 
of the Tunnel scheme are French or other continental writers, field 
marshals and statesmen who see no objection to a road connecting 
them with the richest and, in a military sense, the weakest country 
of Europe. From their point of view no doubt they are right, but 
Englishmen may attach even more weight to the opinions of their 
own military officers, whose sympathies and interests are altogether 
English, and whose lives have been devoted to the service of their 
country. It is in that belief that I again lay before the public the 
very effective answer of one who has earned the right to be heard 
upon the military side of the question. It is as follows :— 


‘ There is one of sop’s fables which tells how an unfortunate old 
man was persuaded to go through a series of antics, changing his mind 
every few minutes, and coming at last utterly to grief from paying 
attention to the laughter and ridicule of neighbours, amongst whom 
there were always some who found fault with him. The promoters of 
the scheme for connecting the one unarmed people of Europe by 
land with the great armed nations of the Continent have evidently 
great faith in this device for persuading John Bull to effect his own 
ruin. 

‘ “ How very absurd it is of you, my dear man, to take any precau- 
tions! How silly of you to suppose for a moment that what has been 
will be again! Don’t you know that France and Germany are keep- 
ing up their enormous armies without any intention of ever using 
them? And then listen to what all the great continental soldiers 
and statesmen are saying about you. It is M. Gambetta’s business 
to look after the safety of England. It is the great Von Moltke’s 
special province to warn you of any possible risk you may incur in a 
military sense from such an undertaking as this. Depend on it, all 
the English soldiers and sailors who ask you to pause before you throw 
away the protection of the winds and waves that have guarded you so 
long, are fools. It is quite unnecessary to elicit their views, or to 
answer their arguments. We can dispose of them much more shortly 
by calling them names. They are all panic-mongers! There !—of 
course you won’t listen to them again. Men who have fought in the 
many odd corners of the world, and whose special business it has been 
to face danger calmly, are just those most prone to nervous fears. 
The more carefully they state the risk which, they allege, should be 
provided against, the more evident it is that they are begging the 
question. Past history is nothing to us: we wish to avoid all allu- 
sion to it. It is nonsense to suppose that any nation will ever wish 
to do again what every nation has again and again done in past times. 
Rest, John Bull, rest! Though we don’t think any special precau- 
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tions are necessary, and don’t mean to take any that are not forced 

upon us, it may be desirable, in order to quiet popular fears, to sketch 
out many ingenious engineering devices by means of which the tunnel 
could be destroyed. If danger ever should arise, trust to us and to 
our mechanical contrivances to protect you.” 

‘The old fable ends with the quaint advice, “not to mind the 
laughter of fools.” I by no means wish to apply that coarse term to 
those who differ from me, for those who are now striving to laugh 
away our security are certainly no fools. It may be convenient to 
inquire who they are. 

‘The construction of this tunnel is urged upon our notice 
chiefly by men who have special and personal interests involved. If 
we look upon it entirely as a financial speculation, it is very natural 
that the inventors or proprietors of boring engines should urge the 
scheme forward. I have no wish whatever to impute any wrong 
motives to them, but in discussing this question it must be remembered 
that the demand for this tunnel does not come from the English 
people nor from any large section of them; it emanates chiefly from 
a few railway projectors and speculators who hope to make fortunes 
out of it, and from engineers who own patent engines they hope to 
have used in its construction, or who hope to be engaged professionally 
in the undertaking. On the French side the scheme is mainly sup- 
ported by the great financial house that possesses the largest pro- 
prietorship in the Chemin de Fer du Nord, and it is scarcely necessary 
to state that its success would greatly enhance the value of that 
property. 

‘It may seem somewhat invidious thus to refer to the personal 
interests involved in this projected undertaking, but the con- 
sequences it involves are too serious to admit of our ignoring 
any information on the subject, and this knowledge should, I believe, 
be in possession of the British tax-payer. If any one should propose 
to carry out some great engineering work on my property, urging it 
upon me with many specious arguments, dilating upon the direct 
benefit it would be to me, and the indirect blessings it would confer 
upon mankind, my first question would be, “ Pray, sir, may I ask why 
it is you take such an interest in my welfare? Kindly explain to me 
what your interests are in the projected undertaking?” If I were 
answered that he hoped, as the Americans would say, to “share in the 
plunder,” to become rich in the manipulation of the company’s 
stocks, or by the sale of engines, machinery, &c., I should be careful 
how I allowed myself to be carried away by high-sounding declara- 
tions that everything had been designed in the interests of humanity, 
and with a view to benefiting the empire. 

‘If these are the great defenders of the scheme, whom is it, on 
the other hand, proposed we should allow to become the proprietors, 
the absolute owners, of this one secure approach to our shores, which 
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would be available in all weathers and at all hours by night or day? 
The chairman of the South-Eastern Railway Company afforded us 
this information when, a few days ago, he said to his shareholders :— 


‘It is my duty to tell you that the shareholders in the Submarine Company, as 
appearing on the register, number 661—gentlemen of high position, not only in 
the three kingdoms, but in France and other parts of the Continent. So far from 
this being an exclusive society, anybody may become a member of your company 
if they please ; and I hope to see from different parts of the world gentlemen, and 
ladies too, instructing their brokers to buy shares in the company, with a view to 
have an interest in something which they consider will contribute to the civili- 
sation of the world. It is acompany in which any man or woman may become a 
shareholder if they like. 


From this speech it will be seen that in our dealings with the 
Channel Tunnel proprietors we should have to do, not with any 
patriotic body of English men and women, who, if called upon to 
make sacrifices for their country’s good, would, in any crisis, willingly 
aid in the destruction of their property in the interest of their 
country’s safety—no, not only are those whose duty it would be to 
elect the directors, and to have the patronage to all the positions of 
trust about the tunnel, to be of any and every nationality, but 
we may assume that the majority will be foreigners, who would 
not only be indifferent to the safety of England, but whose patriotic 
instincts might be enlisted against her. It was notorious at the time 
when the Suez Canal Company was being launched in France, 
that the hope of cutting England out of the trade with the East 
was a very powerful incentive to many who took shares in it. 
Might not a similar result follow upon the formation of a Channel 
Tunnel Company, if it be understood abroad that the construction 
of such a tunnel would be a heavy blow to the security and maritime 
supremacy of England ? 

‘ Let us deal now with another side of the question. If it can be 
clearly shown that any danger, no matter how slight, would be 
entailed upon England by the construction of this tunnel, I see no 
good reason why it should be allowed, because seven years ago the 
Government of the day raised no objection to it. The foreign policy 
of England is not of a nature so constant and fixed that we need, in 
this tunnel question, be influenced in the least degree by the diplo- 
matic correspondence between our Foreign Office and the Count de 
Jarnac in the year 1874. It is generally understood that the tunnel 
scheme was then looked upon as fanciful and unfeasible. It was. not 
then regarded as having entered within the zone or scope of practical 
undertakings. No one believed it would ever be made, and, if men- 
tioned, it always raised a smile, as does now any reference to flying 
machines as substitutes for railways. It must be remembered that 
no treaty with France on this subject has ever been ratified, and that 
until a few months ago the whole question has been in abeyance. 
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Our Government in 1874 appears to have so regarded it, for they do 
not seem to have invited the opinions of any naval or military men 
upon what is essentially a great naval and military question ; and for 
the same reason, it would seem, our admirals and generals treated it 
then with similar indifference. The subject has now, however, 
assumed a different aspect, and it cannot now be allowed to go by 
default: those in the army and navy who are best able and most 
entitled to express an opinion upon it are almost unanimous in con- 
demning it as a project that is fraught with danger to our national 
existence. We must not, therefore, allow this tunnel to be begun 
without the fullest possible inquiry into the manner in which it 
would affect our future as a nation. 

‘To urge as a reason for allowing it to be made without any 
further investigation, and without obtaining the views of all our best 
soldiers and sailors upon it, that a refusal would lay us open to a 
charge of pusillanimity, and would make us the “the laughing-stock 
of continental nations,” is surely little less than an endeavour to 
burke all further inquiry. Those who urge this upon us would 
apparently allow the fear of ridicule to influence them, but not the 
fear of danger. 

‘The question is a great national one, to be decided by the people 
of England, not by the “ nervous fears ” of individual experts, or the 
plausible pleadings of interested speculators. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that it be given the fullest possible publicity, and that evidence 
be taken on it for general information by men who are above all 
suspicion ; and in coming to a final decision upon it, the fact of our 
Minister for Foreign Affairs having informed the French Ambassador 
in 1874, that H.M. Government would, under certain circumstances, 
“offer no opposition to it,” should not be allowed for a moment to 
weigh one feather’s weight in the balance. Their decision was 
apparently arrived at, as I have said, without any consultation with 
those who could judge of its military and naval bearings, and it 
should be, I therefore think, entirely disregarded. 

‘To maintain the contrary is to put forward a plea very much 
like that of the legal paper which the other day, by an ingenious 
calculation as to the number of miles from the shore to which 
our jurisdiction extended, and expressing a grave doubt whether 
we had any jurisdiction at all under the sea, proved that by 
international law we were bound.to permit our national?destruc- 
tion. To all which I would reply in the words of the greatest of 
our constitutional lawyers, who, when speaking about our destruc- 
tion of the Danish fleet, said: “It is in vain to refer to the law of 
nations for any authority on this subject, in the unprecedented 
circumstances in which this country is now placed. What usually 
passes by that name is merely a collection of the dicta of wise men 
who have devoted themselves to this subject in different ages, applied 
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to the circumstances of the world at the period in which they wrote, 
or circumstances nearly resembling them; but none having the least 
resemblance to circumstances in which this country is now placed.” 

‘ As a contribution towards the discussion of this most important 
subject, I venture to make the following remarks upon the views and 
opinions of the very few who have advocated the cause of the tunnel 
without being personally and directly interested in its construction. 
Their monetary interest in the undertaking puts out of court many 
of its advocates, so that I need not pause to criticise their arguments. 

‘ We are told that as Dover is “a first-class fortress” it is quite 
safe from a cowp de main from without. Lest our soldiers should 
become the “ laughing-stock of continental engineers,” J must begin 
by pointing out that Dover is not so regarded by our army. This is 
not, however, a very important matter, for the danger is not lest 
20,000 or 30,000 men should land somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Dover and take it by a cowp de main, or a “ hasty siege” from 
without, but that it should be taken by surprise by a mere handful 
of men from within. Those who ridicule the “ fears” of men who 
dread the construction of this tunnel write and talk as if, according to 
all past experience, it was a certainty that the nation which intends 
to attack another would give warning of its intention beforehand. 

‘My contention is, that were a tunnel made, England as a 
nation could be destroyed without any warning whatever, when 
Europe was in a condition of profound peace ; but that as long as no 
tunnel connects England with the Continent this could not take 
place. The reason is obvious. To seize our end of the tunnel, with 
all the telegraphic wires and the various mechanical contrivances 
designed for its destruction, together with the forts and batteries 
constructed around it, would be a small military operation, requiring 
no preparation that would attract any attention whatever. Calais is 
in the First Army Corps district, where the standing force always with 
the colours is about 26,000 men, from which the handful of troops 
required for the surprise of Dover might easily be furnished at a 
moment’s warning. They could be embarked at either Dunkirk, 
Calais, or Boulogne, at all of which places there are garrisons, with- 
out the possibility of any warning reaching us. If such an operation 
were contemplated, the first step would be the military occupation of 
every telegraph office in the district. To assert that no such opera- 
tion could be effected without our obtaining ample warning of it is 
to assume that the general charged with its accomplishment is as 
entirely ignorant of the business of war as the man must be who 
makes such an assertion. Still more easily might a few thousand 
men be sent at night through the tunnel itself whilst we gentlemen 
of England were abed, dreaming of the time when the lion and the 
lamb are to lie down together without the latter being devoured by 
the former. A party coming through the tunnel in two or three 
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large trains would suffice to capture our end of it and all its attendant 
works. To say this could not possibly be done without its being 
known at our end of the tunnel that the trains had started from 
Calais, is absurd. The veriest tyro on the staff could devise offhand 
a scheme for keeping us ignorant of what went on in, say, the whole 
Calais district from midnight until the following morning. It is not 
likely that ticket-takers or telegraph operators on the French side 
would be allowed any channel of communicating with us until the 
operation had been effected. The whole plan is based upon the 
assumption of its being carried out during a time of profound peace 
between the two nations, and whilst we were enjoying life in the 
security and unsuspicion of a fool’s paradise. 

‘If it be said that this is to suppose that the nations of Europe 
are “ Ashantees,” I reply that, taking the whole period of the last two 
—the most civilised—centuries of the world’s history, from 1700 down 
to the present time, not one war in ten has commenced with any 
formal notice whatever giving warning of the intention to commit 
the first hostile acts; that in the vast majority of cases wars have 
been begun in some form of surprise by one nation on the other ; 
that some cause of irritation having arisen, acts have been done by 
subjects of one nation upon those of another which were not regarded 
by the aggressor as acts of war, and that these being vehemently 
resented by the aggrieved nation have led to sudden and unexpected 
reprisals; that secret treaties, such as have continued down to our 
own day, for the dismemberment of some of the European fraternity, 
have been the commonplaces of history ; that every nation of Europe, 
specifically Russia, Austria, Prussia, France, England, Spain, 
Portugal, and the United States of America, have each severally, and 
often together, commenced hostilities, whilst the ambassadors of the 
power attacked were still residing at the court of the assailant, and 
whilst their envoys were still at the court of the assailed power, 
and without any pause or time granted for a declaration of war to 
reach the assailed power. When surprise has not been deliberately 
attempted nations have constantly drifted into war, there being no 
time at which the hope of peace was given up till long after the most 
violent hostilities had been carried on, and even battles had been 
fought. 

‘No form of government can be said to be more chargeable 
than another with this kind of action. Republican America, 
republican France, despotic Russia, imperial France, imperial 
Austria, kingly Prussia, constitutional England, have vied with 
one another in such acts. The fact is, that a nation in a condition of 
profound peace is utterly unable to judge of what its own feelings 
would be during the excitement of some sudden sense of wrong done 
to its national life. Certainly, taking into account our seizure of the 
Danish fleet in 1807, and our assurance to Spain, after Admiral Byng 
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had destroyed their fleet, that it was not to be considered as a declara- 
tion of war, we have carried both the sudden change from peace to 
war, and the classification of acts which do not constitute war, to 
about as extreme a limit as any power. 

* At the same time also our own history presents the most startling 
instances of the successful capture by dash and surprise of seaboard 
fortresses. The story of our colonial empire is replete with such 
events, but perhaps the most striking was the capture, in 1807, of 
Curagoa, for a description of which I would refer my readers to 
Cust’s Annals of the Wars or James's Naval History. Upon 
that occasion what was deemed an impregnable fortress—what, in 
fact, some gentlemen would doubtless term a “ first-class fortress ”— 
was taken in a few hours with an insignificant loss. The expedition 
had been sent nominally “to reconnoitre the island of Curagoa, and to 
ascertain the disposition of the population to ally themselves with 
Great Britain.” 

‘I should like to refer all those who attach much importance to 
the remarks of the République Frangaise on the Tunnel to the inci- 
dents of the French invasion of Spain in 1808, and of the manner in 
which Figueras, Barcelona, Pampeluna, and other fortresses were thus 
surprised, during peace and friendly alliances, by the French troops. 

‘In the year 1816 Portugal seized the Spanish territory of Monte 
Video, and her conduct was thus described in a minute subscribed to 
by all the great powers of Europe: “ At the very moment when a 
double marriage seemed to bind more closely the family ties already 
existing between the houses of Braganza and Bourbon, and when such 
an alliance was to render the relations between the two countries 
more intimate and more friendly, Portugal has invaded the Spanish 
possessions on the River Plate, and invaded them without any 
previous declaration.” Despite this European condemnation of their 
conduct, Portugal retained possession of her conquest, and none of 
the protecting powers moved a ship or a soldier to support Spain, 
which had appealed unreservedly to their protection. I could 
multiply examples indefinitely, from all periods of history, of the fate 
of those nations who have relied for their security upon anything but 
their own strength and forethought. 

‘The civilian may start in horror at the statement that Dover 
could be taken by surprise. If he has any doubt on the subject, 
let him test the question for himself, and go at once to Dover ; let him 
walk along the piers after midnight and judge for himself; let him 
imagine a few steamers arriving alongside the quays, and then ask him- 
self what there would be to hinder the men they carried from landing. 
The last thing that would occur to the minds of the few policemen 
and coast-guardsmen about at that hour would be, that those they 
saw landing were enemies; until they had been made prisoners no 
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suspicion would naturally occur to them. Why should it be other- 
wise in a state of profound peace with all mankind? Let the civilian 
then walk from the beach to the gate of every fort, where, if he 
would announce himself to be an officer returning home to barracks, 
the wicket would be opened to him, and if he entered, he would see 
but two men, one the sentry, the other the non-commissioned officer 
who had been roused up from sleep by the sentry to unlock the gate. 

‘The first few men ashore from these supposed steamers might 
thus easily obtain an entrance into every fort in Dover; the sentry 
and the sleepy sergeant might be easily disposed of—the rifles of our 
sentries at home are not loaded—and the few men on guard made 
prisoners whilst asleep on their guard-bed. Knowing what our 
barrack-life in England is like, and what our manners and customs 
are, I assert most positively that an enemy might to-night in this 
manner obtain possession of every fort in Dover if he wished to do 
so; and I have no doubt we might do likewise in Calais or Boulogne 
had we any object in attempting it. The whole garrison of Dover con- 
sists of about 2000 men, distributed almost exclusively amongst four 
forts, at the entrance to each of which there is always a small guard 
furnishing a sentry over the gate; and I have no hesitation in saying 
that if it suited the purpose of an enemy to do so, an enterprising 
leader could, in the manner I have sketched out, make himself 
complete master of all the place any fairly calm night, and that if 
the affair were well managed nothing would be known of it in London, 
or even outside Dover, before the following morning. I must 
apologise for having even so far committed myself to details that are 
self-evident to any soldier of war experience; but they have been 
rendered necessary by the repeated assertions of inexperienced men, 
that no such surprise would be possible, as the enemy could not 
prevent us from obtaining early intimation of his intentions from 
ticket takers, telegraph-men, and others on the French side of the 
Channel. I shall not insult the intelligence of my readers by at- 
tempting any detail of the measures that would be taken by the 
enemy to lull all suspicion, and to prevent any intimation of his 
intentions from reaching us. The required precautions will suggest 
themselves to the most simple-minded of soldiers. 

‘I admit then that Dover can be taken by surprise even now, whilst 
England is still an island; but the operation would be a far more 
certain and an infinitely easier one if a railway tunnel connected 
Dover with Calais. The railway projector is apt to remark when 
this admission is made, “If Dover can be so easily surprised now, 
why dread the construction of the proposed tunnel?” The answer is 
a simple one: “ We have no reason to dread the capture of Dover by 
surprise as long as no tunnel has been made; for the enemy who had 
seized it must be in such very small force that we could easily turn 
him out of it, for he could only be reinforced by the sea, where rides 
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our fleet. To send reinforcements to the handful of men who had 
seized Dover during the night, the enemy must have command of the 
Channel, and very extensive preparations would be required before- 
hand for the concentration and embarkation of a very large army. 
Those preparations could not possibly be effected before Dover had 
been taken by surprise without attracting attention. They would 
necessarily be spread over several weeks, so that we should be well 
warned beforehand; and if they were postponed until Dover had 
been so captured, it could easily be retaken by us before the enemy 
could complete them, or be in a position to land a large army on our 
shores. 

‘As long as no tunnel connects Calais with Dover we have con- 
sequently little to fear from the capture of our “ first-class fortress.” 
To seize it at present by cowp de main, to be effected by a handful of 
troops, would fulfil no useful purpose to an enemy; such an operation 
would be to send the men employed to certain eventual destruction. 
The case would, however, be far different if a tunnel existed; for its 
capture by the enemy would enable a large army to come by rail 
through it. 

‘No discussion as to the merits of schemes for the destruction of 
the tunnel, or of the chances of their always being in working order 
when required, must enter into the question, whether the construction 
of a tunnel is or is not to be allowed; for if our end of it and 
the neighbouring works of Dover can be taken by surprise, no 
such discussion can be of any practical value. If a robber can 
possess himself of my hall-door key, why embark in a discussion 
as to the strength of the door itself ? 

‘We are told that the exit from the tunnel should be under the 
fire of works to be constructed—we are not told who is to pay for 
them—and that arrangements are to be made for letting the sea into 
and keeping the air out of the tunnel; but of what avail would any 
or all such contrivances be if our end of the tunnel, and its attendant 
forts and batteries, were taken by surprise ? That they could be so 
taken by surprise if the attempt were made whilst the horizon of 
peace was cloudless, I assert most positively, for owing to our belief 
in the virtuous intentions of others, we live in a constant condition 
of unpreparedness for war. 

‘It is no argument that because we are already exposed to the 
danger of invasion, and that the new great harbours being constructed 
by our neighbours on their Channel coast increase that danger, that 
therefore we should incur the new risks which this tunnel would 
entail upon us. I am fully alive to the danger of invasion which the 
tunnel projectors now for the first time are anxious to enlarge upon, 
but I know that as long as no tunnel exists we must have long 
warning before this country can be successfully invaded: it is be- 
cause I believe that if this tunnel be ever made, we may find an army 
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in possession of Dover without having had any warning at all of the 
danger that threatened us, that I would beg of my countrymen to 
pause ere they allow their birthright of insularity to be filched from 
them in order that a few speculators and projectors may become 
rich. 

‘The invention of steam has greatly facilitated the operation of 
disembarking armies, and the result has been periodically recurring 
panics about the invasion of England. Those panics have cost us 
millions, and who that knows anything of our Stock Exchange will 
deny that the creation of a Channel tunnel would greatly increase 
the recurrence of those panics and would intensify their effect ? We 
all know how injurious these panics are to trade, and how certainly 
they point to increased military and naval expenditure. It is there- 
fore, I contend, very necessary that every taxpayer should study this 
subject for himself, not as a matter simply bearing upon the sea- 
sickness suffered by those who cross the Channel, but as one which 
will seriously affect his pocket. 

‘The invasion of England may or may not be, or the surprise of 
Dover after the tunnel had been constructed might or might not be,a 
very remote contingency—so remote that the present generation, 
having counted all the risks, might possibly resolve to ignore them ; 
but the recurrence of panics immediately that a tunnel was com- 
pleted under the Channel would be such a constant drain upon our 
resources that we cannot afford to omit them from our argument on 
this subject. We should have costly schemes of fortification suddenly 
undertaken, and sudden and often ill-considered additions made to our 
army, the fortifications to be left unfinished and the augmentations to 
our military strength as suddenly reduced when the panic blew over 
and subsided. Such a condition of affairs would be as disastrous to 
our trade and revenue as it would be injurious to our financial position. 
This dread of sea-sickness is so ever-present to the minds of many that 
it blinds them to the consequences which their scheme for enabling 
them to avoid it would involve; the remembrance of a bad passage 
across the Channel when surrounded by crowds of sea-sick women is 
apt to preclude any serious contemplation of the injury that panics 
which would have their origin in the tunnel, if it were made, would 
inflict upon us. 

‘ There is a very important aspect of this question which has as yet 
been little considered: I allude to the respective effect which the 
successful invasion of England would have upon us as a nation whilst 
we still retain our insular security, and what it would be were we 
united with the Continent by a tunnel under the Channel. Let us 
examine this a little. If England were now successfully invaded, 
the enemy’s army, having reached London, could dictate its own 
terms of peace to us. Let us assume those terms to be the pay- 
ment of say 600,000,000/. and the surrender of our fleet. England 
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is so small that it could be very easily overrun by a victorious army, 
for Woolwich—our one great arsenal—in his possession, we could 
not arm and equip a new army. We should have no other course 
open to us but compliance with these terms, but in accepting them 
we should have at least one grain of comfort and cf hope left to us, 
for it would be felt that we should thereby rid ourselves of the enemy's 
hateful presence. If we were worthy of our ancestors, there would be 
no good reason even then why we should ‘despair of the commonwealth,’ 
If our spirit was healthy, we might still become once more a great na- 
tion. Having been caught napping once, we would surely take measures 
for protecting ourselves from any recurrence of the catastrophe 
that had befallen us, and would construct a new fleet far bigger in 
proportion to that of other nations than we had ever possessed before. 
Possibly we might not be actuated by any craving for revenge, but 
we should, I hope, be influenced by the reawakening of that grand 
old national spirit that in former ages made us what we were, a spirit 
that would enable us to accept cheerfully the sacrifices we should have 
to make in order to pay for the creation of a new army and a new 
navy. With the successful invasion of England under existing cir- 
cumstances we should lose well nigh all except the power to re- 
establish ourselves again as a great nation; but the successful inva- 
sion of England after a Channel tunnel had been constructed would 
be our final destruction as an independent people. Let us assume 
that the enemy’s army were in occupation of the Thames from London 
to Woolwich, he would naturally demand, in addition to the terms 
already described, that the Dover end of the tunnel should remain for 
ever in his possession, in order to prevent us from ever again attempt- 
ing to raise a’ new army or build a new fleet. He would naturally 
warn us, “If you ever presume to infringe the terms we have now 
made with you by attempting to create any new army or navy, we 
will forthwith send back troops by the tunnel to bring you to reason.” 
The perpetual yoke of servitude would be ours for ever. 

‘The successful invasion of England is believed to be a feasible 
operation by nine military and naval men out of ten. Before the 
days of steam Napoleon believed it to be so, as did Wellington 
also, when steamships had become so common that he described 
England as being joined to France by an “isthmus of steam.” Under 
ordinary circumstances, we are never likely to take effective measures 
to protect ourselves against invasion; but remembering what the 
effect of invasion would be upon us under the circumstances described 
above, surely we should have wisdom enough to refuse permission to 
the speculators who now ask to tunnel under, and so render useless 
to us, that “silver streak” which has hitherto been our best and 
most effective line of defence. 

‘No one can be prouder of the ability and of the great achieve- 
ments of our civil engineers than I am, but I hope I may never see 
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the day when the safety of this country is allowed to depend upon 
the most cleverly-conceived and most ably-constructed mechanical or 
electrical contrivance for the destruction of a tunnel under our 
Channel. If one tunnel be made, the projectors tell us, we shall soon 
have many others, each with its line of railway. In a few hours we 
collected in Windsor Park last summer a force of over 50,000 men, 
and those who doubt the possibility of being able to concentrate an 
army of three or four times that strength at Dover by means of the 
projected tunnel, with its double line of rails, should study the pages 
of Jacquemin, and see what use the Germans and French made of 
their railways in the month of Juiy 1870. In these days of railways, 
the facility with which large bodies of troops can be moved is greater 
when they are entrained by detachments at a number of places, than 
when a previously concentrated force has to be despatched all from 
one locality. 

‘As I have already said, this question is one of the most vital im- 
portance, and must be settled by the people. We cannot allow it to 
be treated as we would treat a bill for the construction of an ordinary 
railway. The subject must not be discussed in any hurry; it must 
be laid before the people in all its aspects. Every taxpayer is deeply 
interested in it, apart even from the possibility of our being success- 
fully invaded, for as surely as the tunnel be made it will give rise to 
panics, and panics mean increased military and naval establishments, 
and therefore largely increased taxation. 

‘If it be necessary that we should find an outlet for the energy 
of our active-minded railway projectors, then by all means let us 
direct our attention to the construction of a tunnel between 
Ireland and Great Britain. From Portpatrick to Donaghadee is 
only about the same distance as from Dover to Calais. It is of 
great national importance that we should have the easiest possible 
means of communication between the two islands, and before we em- 
bark in any dangerous scheme for uniting us with France, in the 
hope that increased means of communication between the two nations 
will reduce all hostility and enmity between them, let us try the 
experiment with Ireland. Let us try the effect of a tunnel upon the 
Irish question, and see whether such a description of union might 
not be more successful in binding together the people of the two 
countries than was the political union effected in 1800. 

‘I must again repeat what I have already said in a previous paper 
on this subject, viz., do what you may to arrange contrivances for the 
destruction of the tunnel, spend any amount of the company’s, or 
still worse, of the country’s money on fortifications round its mouth, 
serious dangers will still exist, although experts may differ as to the 
amount or extent of that danger. If this be so—and ninety-nine 
soldiers and sailors out of the hundred will admit its truth—why should 
the whole nation incur this risk in order that the few who yearly cross 
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the Channel should be saved from sea-sickness? If we would avoid 
panics, the people as a body must believe in our actual security; 
their peace of mind is as essential as that actual security itself, for 
the evil of panics is only to be exceeded by the actual evil of invasion, 
A few serious panics would cost us as much as would the construction 
of a large well-fortified harbour at or near Dover, and such a harbour 
is what we really stand in need of, where our fleet could lie during 
war, and where, during peace, large passenger steamers could enter at 
all times of tide. 

‘We hear much of the panic-monger in the writings of those who 
favour the construction of this tunnel. But who is the real panic- 
monger? Is it he who would have us create a work that must be 
the prolific parent of panics, or is it the man who strives to warn his 
countrymen against such an error? “I leave the answer to the 
common sense of the public.” ’ 


DUNSANY. 
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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
A Civintan’s VIEW. 


Tue attempt of Lord Palmerston to prevent the construction of the 
Suez Canal is now universally admitted to have been a mistake. It 
could not be supposed that Great Britain would be allowed to keep a 
great highway of nations closed in order to guard her route to 
India against possible danger. Possibly the same reflection may 
hereafter be made on the attempt to prevent the opening of 
the Dardanelles. Not less impracticable have been some of the 
counsels of a military policy with regard to the defence of distant 
dependencies. Wellington complained to Peel that the Empire was 
not fortified ; Peel, in reply, requested Wellington to submit a plan 
for the fortification of the Empire. Even had the plan been sub- 
mitted and shown to be feasible in itself, the maintenance of fleets 
on a ruinously expensive scale would have been required to keep open 
the communications. Perhaps the fancy of fortifying the Empire 
has prevented our distinctly seeing the real and supreme necessity 
of securing at any cost the military safety of these Islands. In 
the same way vague Imperial aspirations have disguised the real 
and supreme necessity of thoroughly incorporating Ireland. The 
immunity of the Islands from the danger of invasion has always been, 
and still is, of paramount importance, not only to their commercial 
prosperity, but to their political well-being, and not to theirs only but 
to that of all nations. 

It will be admitted that no physical feature of the globe, not even 
the cluster of little hills by the side of the Tiber, has played a more 
momentous part in history than the Channel. To feel its importance, 
we have only to think of the Armada sent to convoy Parma and his 
veterans over it, or of Napoleon with the legions of Austerlitz 
standing baffled on its shore. Only by a double accident, the diver- 
sion created by the landing of the Northmen in the Humber and the 
dearth of provisions which compelled the English fleet to put into 
port, was it prevented from exempting a Saxon realm from feudal 
aristocracy, and a National Church from Papal domination. In the 
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sixteenth century, and again in the seventeenth, it saved the Reforma. 
tion. In the time of Louis XIV. and the Absolutist reaction it 
saved liberty. In the time of the French Revolution it saved order, 
In the time of Napoleon it saved national independence—not the 
independence of England alone, but that of all nations. By 
exempting England from the necessity of keeping up a large standing 
army, it has preserved her from military despotism, and enabled her 
to move steadily in the path of political progress. It is now the 
barrier between her industrial people and the conscription, saving 
her thereby from what would be equivalent to an immense load of 
additional taxation. A convulsion of nature which should dry it up 
would be almost as fatal to England as one which should ruin the 
dykes would be to Holland; and any event which, by diminishing 
its efficiency as a military barrier, should perceptibly diminish the 
security which it affords to English wealth, would be a virtual loss of 
untold millions. For the sake of trade itself, the fortress must be 
first considered. Any expenditure which its defences really need 
must be ungrudgingly incurred ; and anything, however apparently 
lucrative, which would render it less impregnable must be foregone. 
This is not militarism, but commercial prudence. It cannot be said 
that the Channel, or anything else which conduces to security, inter- 
feres with the propagation of ideas: the intellectual isolation of 
England is already almost a thing of the past. 

A civilian can have no opinion about any military question. It 
seems hardly necessary to dwell, as some military authorities have 
done, on the danger of passing a defile in face of an enemy; evi- 
dently an army thrusting itself into a pipe twenty-two miles long, 
and capable of being flooded, without having secured command of 
the mouth, would have reason to repent of its temerity. But it is 
alleged that the enemy might suddenly and without warning effect a 
landing in sufficient force to hold Dover for two hours, within which 
time it might be reinforced through the tunnel. This implies lawless 
treachery on the part of the invader, but it'isa treachery of which the 
First Napoleon, with such a prize as the conquest of England in view, 
would have been guilty without the slightest hesitation. The invi- 
tation of foreign aid by treason or faction within the realm is 
happily beyond the range of our worst dreams, though the com- 
mandant of Dover would carry the key of England in his pocket. 
On this point all that is necessary for us to say is that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley is not a weak alarmist or a professional pedant. 

There are some reasons for hoping that war is gradually dying 
out. We have not for some time had commercial wars like those 
between England and Holland in the seventeenth century, nor are 
we likely to have them again, except on a small scale and with bar- 
barous nations, such as China, or with the petty potentates of Africa. 
Wars in support of the claims of dynasties, such as that of the 
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Spanish succession, and armed litigation between monarchies about 
their rights to provinces in Italy or Germany, such as filled the 
eighteenth century, are also numbered with the past. There are 
general influences which tend in the same direction. The people, 
formerly food for powder, are now getting votes, which a regard for 
their own lives and for the enjoyment of their wages, if not a larger 
philosophy, will lead them commonly to use in favour of peace. 
Science is at once rendering war fearfully expensive and divesting 
it of the glitter and romance by which, after all, it in some measure 
lived. Perhaps the sight of the North American Continent, so 
organised under the federal system as to maintain peace within its 
precincts, and thus reaping)the untaxed fruits of industry, may not be 
without effect on the rest of the world. On the other hand, neither 
revolutionary wars nor wars of nationality appear by any means 
to be at an end. German nationality is yet hardly settled, and may 
have to be once more defended against French jealousy and revenge. 
Sclavonic nationality is a question evidently fraught with disturbance, 
and with the possibilities of collisions between great powers. Revolu- 
tionary anarchy may again give birth to military despotism, the fell 
necessities of which were proved by the career of the military despot 
who began by proclaiming, perhaps not insincerely, and certainly in 
accordance with his personal interest, that his empire was peace. Con- 
quest itself, and diplomatic struggles for ascendency, have not yet 
ceased to trouble: witness Afghanistan, Tunis, and Egypt. The craters 
of communistic volcanoes at Paris and Cartagena still smoke, and other 
eruptions may be at hand. The mere burden of the military system, 
when it becomes intolerable, may lead some power to rush to 
arms as the only means of breaking a long deadlock of ruin. On 
the pacific influence of commerce rather too much reliance has 
been placed: nations, like men, are as often governed by their 
temper as by their interests: moreover, Free Trade does not gain 
ground, nor is it possible that it should gain ground while the 
import duties are needed to maintain vast armaments. Arbitra- 
tion makes way, but its sphere is obviously limited: legal questions 
such as that of liability for the damage done by the Alabama, or a 
difference about a boundary, it may settle, at least if the wrath of the 
parties is not violently excited : in questions of national independence 
or ambition, such as those which led to the Italian and Franco- 
German wars, it is powerless. Apart from specific causes of quarrel, 
the war spirit as well as the hunter instinct still lingers in the breast 
of man. Nor is opinion firmly settled even in quarters where we 
should expect it to be so. The Free Christian Churches may be 
reckoned as steady opponents of war, but State Churches still 
worship the God of Battles. In De Maistre we find a hideous 
passage describing the earth as a vast altar on which sacrifices ot 
human blood must for ever be offered by the sword; and if Canon 
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Mozley, in his Sermon on War, does not go so far as this, he does in 
effect almost renounce for his form of religion the hope of effectually 
preaching peace on earth. 

For the present, then, military security is indispensable: though 
not the most beneficent of objects, it must take precedence of the 
rest; commerce must make the necessary sacrifices for it; and if 
the line of a projected railroad is drawn through the defences of 
the Fortress, the project must be laid aside. 

GoLpwin SMITH. 





THE CHANNEL PASSAGE. 
An ALTERNATIVE. 


THE majority of persons who leave their island home of Great 
Britain for the continent of Europe, are deeply interested in the 
mode of passing over, or under, the waters of the Channel. The 
proposal which has lately almost monopolised the attention of the 
public has been a passage under the waters by means of a Railway 
Tunnel. It is true the contingencies inseparable from such a work 
are great, but the contingencies do not much interest the general 
public, who deem it to be the business of promoters and shareholders 
to deal with any financial, constructive, or other difficulties which 
may arise. Opinions, professional and otherwise, have always differed 
respecting the feasibility of carrying a tunnel under the bed of the 
Channel. The prevailing opinion of experienced engineers is that, pro- 
vided sufficient capital were forthcoming and sufficient time afforded, 
the tunnel might possibly be completed, though no responsible 
engineer would venture to predict its accomplishment as a certainty. 

The preliminary and experimental work of boring a short driftway 
has been in operation for some years, during which time the attitude 
of the British public has been on the whole that of patient in- 
difference, with occasional expressions of utter unbelief. Of late, 
however, a great change has taken place in this attitude, partly from 
the conviction that the tunnel and its promoters have stood for ten 
years in the way of any important improvement in the Channel 
service, but chiefly from the danger to the safety of England which 
it is apprehended might result from its construction. 

It is an obvious condition of the tunnel project that the Govern- 
ments and people of the two countries to be connected by it should 
be strongly, if not unanimously, in its favour. Without this approval 
such a work ought not to be proceeded with, even if the capital had 
already been obtained for the purpose. So far, however, as can be 
gathered from the usual sources of information, a strong feeling of 
distrust and dislike has grown rapidly since the serious dangers to which 
the tunnel may contribute have been clearly brought before the public. 
On this point I will quote the recent weighty words of one of our 
greatest military authorities, whose views are well known to be held 
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alike by nearly all naval and military men who have carefully con- 
sidered the question. ‘The tunnel,’ he remarks, ‘ would introduce a 
new and very serious element of danger into the problem involved 
in the defence of England against invasion.’ .. . . ‘War and every 
operation connected with it, whether by sea or land, is made up of 
accidents: how often have we not seen the torpedo fail to go off, the 
shell to burst, the most carefully contrived mine to explode, and the 
galvanic battery and fuse to act! Soldiers and sailors know all this, 
and therefore dread to stake our national safety upon any such plans 
or mechanical contrivances (for destroying the tunnel in case of 
invasion); but where they, through their experience and knowledge 
of the danger, fear to travel, the projector and speculator are pre- 
pared to rush blindly in.’ 

That soldiers and sailors are not alone in their dread, is evidenced 
by a recently published letter of Mr. E. A. Cowper, a Past President 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, whose ingenuity and 
powers of invention no one will dispute. He writes: ‘ Some years 
since I had occasion to make calculations in relation to an engineer- 
ing question connected with the proposed tunnel, and considered the 
subject a good deal. I attempted to design arrangements by which 
the tunnel might be made safer by its being stopped, or flooded, or 
blown up in an instant, if necessary, but I confess that I was not in 
any way successful in my attempts.’ 

Objections of this character by military and civil authorities will 
naturally and properly have great influence on public opinion, and 
when once the possible dangers pointed out have been fully realised, 
the further prosecution of the tunnel works will become an 
impossibility. 

Those who recall, with a shudder, their sufferings in the present 
Channel steamers, will probably fear that relief by other means 
cannot be found for their miseries. Fortunately, however, this is 
by no means the case, as we shall presently see. 

It would be idle to speculate as to the author of the first pro- 
posal for crossing the Channel by means of a tunnel. No engineering 
project can be simpler—on paper—since it is only necessary to 
draw a straight line on a chart, make a cross-section of the Channel, 
showing the depth of water and the position of the tunnel below 
the bed of the sea, and the thing is done. One of the earliest pro- 
posals for a tunnel was by M. Matthieu, a French engineer, who 
submitted elaborate plans to Napoleon Bonaparte, then First Consul, 
in 1802. These plans were publicly exhibited in the Luxembourg 
Palace for some time, but have unfortunately been lost. Various other 
French proposals have appeared from time to time. In 1856, M. 
Thomé de Gamond, after a series of geological investigations, worked 
out ascheme for a tunnel, to be constructed by sinking shafts through 
‘thirteen islands artificially formed in the line of his proposed railway, 
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and thence driving right and left in the ordinary manner of a tunnel 
on land. This scheme was referred to a scientific commission by 
order of the French Emperor, who suggested further investigations 
by shafts and short headings at the expense of the two Governments, 
but the matter appears to have proceeded no further. Numerous 
other French projects evidence the fact that the fascinating problem 
of a submarine tunnel received much consideration from French 
engineers before any attention was bestowed upon it by English 
engineers. 

It is significant to observe what a large proportion of submerged 
tubes of some kind or another have been proposed by engineers of 
great experience, who evidently were of opinion that the ordinary 
and apparently easy course of driving a tunnel under the bed of the 
Channel involved in reality greater contingencies than their own 
admittedly novel and untried submerged tube method. Mr. Bate- 
man, a Past President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, proposed 
to traverse the Channel by means of cast-iron tubes 13 feet in 
diameter and 4 inches thick, not floated out in long lengths and 
sunk, but constructed by adding successive 10-feet portions to the 
ends, under the protection of a horizontal sliding cylinder or working 
chamber 80 feet in length, to be advanced by powerful hydraulic 
rams. 

Mr. Zerah Colbourn, an American engineer, suggested the adop- 
tion of a cast-iron tube lined with brickwork, to be built in a 
dry dock on the English coast, each day’s work being hauled out, 
so that space was left in the dock to add further lengths, until 
20 miles in length of tube or tunnel was floated out and sub- 
merged. The tube was to have been maintained sufficiently 
clear of the bottom, to obviate risk of its grounding, and thereby 
resisting the tractive action of the numerous tugs, which this 
remarkable sub-aqueous ship 20 miles in length, and 18 feet in 
diameter, would require for towage. Quite recently, Mr. Bradford 
Leslie, an experienced and distinguished Indian engineer, published a 
pamphlet descriptive of an iron tubular tunnel to be submerged to a 
certain depth below the surface, and retained there by opposing 
forces—the buoyancy of the tube, and the anchorages securing it 
to the bottom of the Channel. Innumerable schemes have been 
suggested by individuals of various callings, for iron tubes simply 
bedded on the bottom of the Channel, to be silted over, it was 
assumed, by the action of the tidal current. 

There was clearly one point in common in all these projects, 
and that was the desire to avoid the danger of utter destruction 
which must befall an ordinary tunnel driven under the bed of 
the Channel, if," through fissures or otherwise, an influx of water 
over-mastered the pumps. At such depths, neither divers nor 
pneumatic appliances could be employed, and the tunnel would 
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have to be abandoned, although it might have been completed within 
a few yards of the opposite shore. 

So great a weight has always been attached to tunnel contin- 
gencies that many persons have proposed, as a less risky alter- 
native, the erection of a bridge across the Channel. A wild project 
of a M. Boutet, an adventurer of no engineering experience, was 
carefully investigated by the late Emperor Napoleon. Large models 
were made, and it was warmly advocated in France; but the 
objections to any bridge scheme were obviously too numerous and 
important for any influence, however great, to overcome. It is not 
probable ‘that any projects for bridges, or for pipe tunnels, either 
floating below the surface, or resting on the bed of the Channel, will 
be again revived. 

My own attention was first seriously directed to this question of 
Channel communication in 1862; but for reasons which, to my mind, 
apply as forcibly in 1882 as they did twenty years ago, I decided 
to waste neither time nor money upon tunnel projects of any kind, 
and addressed myself to the less visionary alternative of large ferry 
steamers. In 1864, 1865, and 1867, assisted by Mr. William Wilson, 
C.E., I made surveys of the coast on each side of the Channel, and 
deposited plans for improved works at Dover, with a view to steam- 
ferry navigation ; but the Admiralty and the Dover Harbour Board 
saw difficulties in the proposal, which prevented further progress at 
that time. 

About the year 1867, Mr. Low, a well-known mining engineer, 
submitted to me a carefully-considered project for a tunnel, and as 
he had the good fortune to have Lord Richard Grosvenor as a 
supporter, I acceded to his request to reconsider my anti-tunnel 
views with reference to this special tunnel proposal; but again, and 
finally, I declined to associate myself, as engineer, with any tunnel 
scheme. Sir John Hawkshaw took a more sanguine view of the 
proposal, and acted for some time with Mr. Low as joint engineer to 
the work. 

In 1870, in conjunction with Mr. Abernethy, as joint engineer, 
and the late Mr. Ward Hunt as chairman, I submitted to the 
consideration of Parliament plans for a harbour on the western side 
of the Government Pier at Dover. The Bill for this work was 
passed in the House of Commons, but withdrawn in the House of 
Lords. In 1872, an amended, and much more comprehensive plan, 
embracing a harbour of refuge on the eastern side of the Govern- 
ment Pier, was also sanctioned by the House of Commons, but 
rejected by the casting vote of the Chairman in the House of Lords. 

The plan last referred to is all that I need now describe, as 
nothing has happened during the past ten years to change the views 
which I then entertained as to the proper mode of dealing with the 
difficult problem of Channel transit. 
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My Channel Ferry project may be, perhaps, shortly described 
as a project for the establishment of huge floating railway stations, 
which would traverse at a high speed the distance between the 
English and French coasts. That is to say, a continental train 
from Victoria or Charing Cross would run into an ordinary first- 
class station at Dover, and then straight ahead on to and between 
the decks of a very large ferry steamer. To give effect to this 
seheme it is clearly necessary that still water should be secured 
for the steamer whilst loading, and the varying range of the tide 
provided for by some mechanical contrivance. The first desidera- 
tum was to have been attained by the prolongation of the present 
Admiralty Pier, and the construction of a new one on the east side 
to enclose about 95 acres of water, and the second by suitable hydraulic 
platforms or hoists capable of raising or lowering an entire train to 
the level of the deck of the vessel. The ferry steamers were to be 
not less than 450 feet in length, 57 feet in beam, and 12 feet in 
draught, and it was calculated that, with 10,000 indicated horse- 
power, the speed would exceed 20 miles an hour. Two lines of 
rails were to have been laid along the lower deck of the steamer, 
on which the passenger carriages would remain in complete shelter, 
with platforms, waiting and refreshment rooms, and the other con- 
veniences provided in stations ashore. On arrival in harbour on 
the French side, the train would be disembarked by the aid of 
hydraulic appliances, and proceed direct on its way, the total saving 
of time being estimated at not less than two hours, as compared with 
that occupied under the present arrangements. 

During the elaborate investigation before the Committees of both 
Houses the important question of conveying carriages and trucks by 
the large steamers was fully considered, and also the speed and size 
of the vessels to be employed. 

Sir E. J. Reed, C.B., M.P., the late Chief Constructor of the 
Navy, was of opinion that ‘If you know beforehand that you are 
going to carry trains you can make the vessel just as perfect as 
if she had no trains Twenty-three miles an hour is perfectly 
practicable as proposed.’ 

Mr. Joseph d’Aguila Samuda, one of our most experienced ship- 
builders, remarked, ‘I do not think that putting trains on board 
would in any way. whatever damage the character of the vessels as 
sea-going vessels.’ 

Sir William G. Armstrong, C.B., now President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, said, ‘I have made myself acquainted with the 
details of Mr. Fowler’s proposal, I think it is a very practicable 
thing, and the scheme is less speculative than any others which have 
been proposed.’ 

Mr. T. E. Harrison, the Chief Engineer of the North Eastern 
Railway, remarked, ‘I have no doubt at all that the plan, as here 
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devised, of running the whole train on to a gangway which would 
be lowered by hydraulic power, is a most perfectly simple operation, 
and reducible to the greatest nicety, and I am quite satisfied if 
any person arrived there and were asleep in the carriage he would 
be put on board without knowing anything about it... .. The 
tunnel might perhaps be done, but the chances are that you would 
find such difficulties that you could not complete it.’ 

The great length and great beam, and the special design of 
the vessels secures a minimum of pitching and rolling, and with 
the short ‘choppy’ seas of the Channel, the motion of such vessels 
would be exceedingly slight. On this important point, Sir E. J. 
Reed remarked in his evidence in 1872: ‘I think that in a vessel of 
the dimensions contemplated by Mr. Fowler, and with proper 
designing, you would get a vessel of almost unexampled steadiness.’ 
This view was confirmed by Mr. John Laird, who said: ‘The 
motion caused by such a sea as there is between Calais and Dover 
would have very much less effect upon vessels of this large size than 
upon small vessels; and I am also of opinion that the great speed of 
these vessels would tend much to reduce the motion of the vessels, 
as, passing from one wave to another with great swiftness, the 
action of one wave to some extent would counteract the effect of the 
other. I feel satisfied, so far as Iam able to form an opinion, that 
there would be no engineering difficulty in carrying out that part of 
the scheme.’ 

With regard to the harbour, Mr. Lyster, the Engineer in Chief 
of the Liverpool Docks, and a very high authority on harbour works, 
said, *I think there will be an admirable harbour formed under the 
powers included in the Bill, as well as sheltering the existing harbour 
and the northern face of the Admiralty Pier, which is now exceedingly 
- exposed to any weather from north to east The effect on 
the port of Dover would be to shelter the harbour, and make a very 
convenient roadstead for vessels to bring up in before entering the 
harbour.’ 

Sir James Anderson, formerly Captain of the ‘Great Eastern, 
Captain Sherard Osborne, Captain Halpin, and Vice-Admiral C. 
Robinson also spoke to the perfect practicability and value of the 
proposed Channel Ferry. 

Ten years have passed away since this evidence was given, or 
more than twice the time necessary for carrying out the complete 
harbour and steam through communication schéme then proposed, 
and during these ten years hardly anything has been done to 
ameliorate the sufferings of passengers. The opinions already cited 
show that from the first ne unprejudiced practical engineer or seaman 
entertained any doubt as to the feasibility of putting trains on board, 
and carrying them across the Channel with safety and despatch. 
For goods steamers the arrangements are easily managed, as the 
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problem is simply to place the greatest possible number of trucks 
in and upon each vessel to secure the maximum economy. For 
passengers, the arrangements must necessarily be more elaborate. 
By every train the mail and luggage vans, and the ordinary and invalid 
earriages would be taken through to their destination in Paris or 
elsewhere, and as a rule the luggage would be examined during its 
transit across the Channel in commodious rooms provided for the 
purpose, so as to save the traveller the delay and annoyance of 
examination in Paris or London. 

Some objections have naturally been made to the proposal, but 
chiefly by those who have never taken the trouble to understand the 
details of the scheme. For instance, it has been suggested that the 
train if placed on deck would be exposed to wind and weather, and be 
altogether disagreeably situated. No doubt; but the train as already 
described would not be placed on deck, but carried under the upper 
deck, and be protected as in any other first-class station. In default 
of better arguments it has been attempted to ridicule the system by 
suggesting, that as passengers would probably leave their carriages 
during the Channel crossing, the transit of the carriages would merely 
be for the accommodation of the umbrellas and rugs, which would be 
their sole occupants. Such an argument hardly needs refuting, for 
it would apply equally to the whole system of through carriage 
accommodation, which has been so laboriously built up during the 
last quarter of a century in England and abroad. Passengers leave 
the train at York to dine, but they retain, and highly esteem the 
comfort of the through carriage provided for their whole journey, and 
in the case of the Channel Ferry the arrangements and advantages 
would be precisely the same. Experienced railway managers are fully 
alive to the value of providing through carriages and all possible 
conveniences, for competitive traffic, and they know how trifling a 
matter turns the course of a traveller along one railway or another. 
It would, I think, be difficult to exaggerate the comfort which would 
result from the ability to secure a seat at Charing Cross or Victoria 
stations, especially when ladies and invalids are concerned, with the 
knowledge that there will be no disturbance, no hunting about at 
Calais or Boulogne in the dark, and no separation of family parties, 
or necessity to mount into carriages with unknown occupants. 

In the event of the ferry project being carried out, the lines of 
the South Eastern, and London, Chatham, and Dover Companies 
would be brought together into one central station at Dover, in a 
position giving very convenient accommodation for the town, and at 
which every through Continental train would stop, whilst with the 
tunnel scheme, no such convenient station for Dover would be possible, 
as the descent into the earth must necessarily commence far away 
from the town. Opponents of the Channel Ferry project—ten years 
ago—offered the public two alternatives, namely, the construction of 
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a tunnel, and the establishment of steamers somewhat similar to 
those on the Holyhead station. Since the date of my last applica- 
tion to Parliament, several attempts have been made to improve 
the communication by means of a better class of steamer, but these 
attempts have been comparative failures, as I os for want 
of proper harbours. 

Sir Henry Bessemer’s clever and bold attempt to mitigate the 
sufferings of passengers by means of a swinging saloon centrally 
placed in a large steamer, will be fresh in the memory of all; and it 
will not be forgotten that the large ship proved so unhandy, that on 
her trial trip (in May, 1875) she knocked down about a hundred feet 
of the Calais pier. The ‘Bessemer’ steamship was, as regards 
length, beam, and horse-power, as large as the majority of ocean-going 
vessels, but her draught was comparatively small, and steadiness in a 
heavy sea cannot be obtained with a very shallow draught of water. 
Her length of 350 feet, combined with special construction of her 
bow and stern, secured practical immunity from pitching, but her 
beam of 40 feet was not equally efficient to prevent rolling. 

No less sanguine expectations were entertained with respect to 
Captain Dicey’s novel system of twin steamers. The first of them, 
the ‘ Castalia,’ was 290 feet long by 60 feet wide over all, the two 
hulls, or rather half-hulls, being 17 feet wide, and spaced 26 feet 
apart. On trial, the speed of the ‘ Castalia’ prdéved to be so low as 
to practically exclude her from the continental service, and conse- 
quently another twin-ship, the ‘ Calais-Douvres,’ was built. This 
vessel was 300 feet long by 61 feet wide, but, instead of two half- 
hulls, she had two complete hulls spaced 25 feet 6 inches apart. The 
draught of water was 6 ft. 8 in., the horse-power 4,200, and the speed 
only 14 knots. 

Both the ‘ Calais-Douvres’ and the ‘ Bessemer’ had engine power 
in excess of that of the great troop-ship the ‘ Serapis,’ which vessel 
is 360 ft. long by 49 ft. beam, with a draught of 21ft. 6 in., a displace- 
ment of no less than 5,800 tons, and a speed of 14 knots. In other 
words, if the harbours could receive her, this steady ocean-going deep- 
draught troop-ship would perform the Channel passage in the same 
time and at the same cost as either of the two recent shallow-draught 
novelties. I claim, therefore, that experience since 1872 has entirely 
justified my contention before Parliament that the first step towards 
improved Channel communication is the construction of adequate 
harbours. 

It will probably be alleged, and with perfect truth, that whatever 
may be the harbour accommodation required at Dover on the 
English coast, works of a similar character will be required 
at Calais or Boulogne, or both, on the French coast. So far from 
this being an objection, I consider it one of the many advantages 
in the ferry system as compared with the tunnel, because both 
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countries alike would profit from the establishment of these harbours 
of refuge, and a saving of life and property would result. No undue 
temptation would be given to aggression, and no permanent destruc- 
tion of harbour works could be effected in the event of a war. 

As regards the possible evils to which the tunnel might give rise 
in case of war, I will add nothing to the opinions I have quoted, 
but will content myself by reiterating the conclusion arrived at by me 
in 1862, and of the reasonableness of which I and my colleagues satis- 
fied Committees of the House of Commons in 1870 and 1872, that if 
intercommunication by the unbroken continuity of vehicles between 
England and the Continent be desirable, of which there can be no 
doubt, those objects can be obtained by ferry steamers at a fraction 
of the probable cost of a tunnel, even assuming the latter to be prac- 
ticable, which is by no means proved, and that the necessary harbours 
would, undoubtedly, be a great convenience and safeguard, and could 
in no possible way be a source of danger to England. 


JOHN FOWLER. 
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LANDOWNING AS A BUSINESS. 


LaNDOWNING is a business as much as cotton spinning. And farming 
too is only another business. When a young farmer in Norfolk hires 
a farm, he says he is going into business. Mutatis mutandis all are 
governed by the same general principles as other kinds of business. 
All intelligent men who have ever considered the subject are agreed 
so far. 

If this fact were fully recognised, there would be an end of all 
feudal and semi-feudal views on the relation of landlord and tenant. 
They are simply two men dealing with one another in a matter of 
business. The landlord wants to sell the right of occupying a farm 
fora term. The tenant wants to buy this right. The price will be 
governed by the state of the market at the time, and all those other 
considerations of quality and demand that make the price of other 
kinds of goods. 

Yet though all this is so plain that any man of business would 
feel he was committing himself if he denied it, yet in practice it is 
very often lost sight of, and the old feudal principle is acted on in- 
stead. A hundred, or even fifty, years ago the feudal idea was almost 
universal. The sounder view that the relation of landlord and tenant 
is one of business is mainly an outcome of Free Trade. 

A certain number of landlords see it clearly enough, and for some 
years, in agricultural newspapers and elsewhere, the advocates of the 
tenants have pressed the business idea strongly in support of par- 
ticular points favourable to tenants. But there are still a great 
many men without personal bias who look on the relation as feudal 
in character. They think and speak of it accordingly with perfect 
honesty. ‘The fact is, the old feudal ways had many very pleasant 
points and incidents. When a landlord was a man of sense and 
character, as many in England always have been, and sound judg- 
ment was used in the management of the estate, the result of feudal 
principles was often very satisfactory to both parties,’and produced, on 
the whole, much quiet happiness. 

When a great nobleman like Lord Fitzwilliam can call together his 
tenants in a bad time and forgive them a half-year’s rent all round, it 
is not easy to speak against feudalism. 
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When it can be said that on Lord Derby’s estate there is still a 
tenant whose ancestor followed Lord Derby’s ancestor to Flodden Field, 
what chance can there be of getting rid of the influence of feudalism? 

A man capable of ignoring such a relation would be capable of 
ignoring his father and mother. There is the thing, and it cannot 
be put down from outside. 

In truth, the state of things in many midland counties, where 
tenants go on upon the same estates from generation to generation at 
rents much below the true value of the land, is nothing else but the 
result of feudalism. 

Does any one suppose that in ordinary times a great body of 
tenants can enjoy such an advantage and feel bitterly towards the 
system under which they live ? 

It is of no use but to face the truth. It is the liberal dealing of 
a great majority of landlords, and the satisfaction of tenants in con- 
sequence, that keeps up the feudal idea, and that gives the landlords 
much of their influence. Accordingly tenants have stronger feudal 
ideas than landlords themselves. 

In Scotland, where the dealings of landlords and tenants have 
been carried on much more upon business principles, the influence of 
landlords is much less, and there is much less feudal feeling, in spite 
of some leanings from which a different result might have been ex- 
pected. 

This is in substance the explanation of many of those half-feudal 
practices that more or less exist still. The expectation of some land- 
lords to influence the votes of their tenants at elections arises from this 
cause. Very few landlords deliberately try to exercise such influence. 
My experience is that by far the greater part of it.comes from the free 
will of the tenants. Few farmers have strong political views. A 
great many think, and rightly, that their personal interests in the 
main are the same as the interests of their landlords, with whom 
and their families they have lived long in personal friendliness and 
kindness, and often are proud of the connection. 

So frequently, even if the tenant does sacrifice any leanings of his 
own in order to vote with his landlord, he is not sorry to do so, and 
that the other should feel an obligation to him in consequence. 

The claim of many landlords in regard to game is another branch 
of feudalism. 

Here, again, in substance, landlord and tenant seldom differ 
seriously. It is only when excess comes in that there is any diffi- 
culty, or the landlord commits the silly foolishness of allowing 
wretched vermin like rabbits to injure costly crops. Some idiots, 
like paupers, will always be left in the land, I suppose, so long as the 
world lasts. 

We have had the clearest proof in the past two years how strongly 
landlords recognise the claims of their tenants upon them. 
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The amount of rent that has been forgiven in the past two years 
has been very large. I know well what the losses of tenants have 
been in many parts, and that often mixed motives, as the fear of 
having farms thrown on their hands, have weighed with landowners. 

But the amount of kindness and goodwill landlords large and 
small have shown has been very great, and has not been recognised 
as it deserves to be. 

However worthy the great majority of tenants really are in 
my judgment, there are some of a different sort who are not above 
taking advantage of kindness as a means of working out the last 
penny possible for themselves. There is no doubt some tenants are 
bad men, just as is the case in other classes. 

I do not know the reason, but certainly the tenants’ advocates in 
farming newspapers and the periodical press partake too much of this 
temper. I think they often do their clients much more harm than 
good. They press, quite rightly, that in substance the relation of 
landlord and tenant isa business relation, and that various rights and 
advantages are due to the tenant in consequence. But it is very 
common to find an article that begins with the claims arising out of 
the business relation, and ends with claims that can have no other 
foundaticn than pure feudalism. Even that which kindness has been 
willing to give, is demanded as an undoubted right. Men of this 
stamp often speak of the .question as being wholly one of rent. 
We are told that nothing will satisfy the tenants except a large and 
permanent reduction of rent, and such reduction is demanded as a 
right; as if it were a duty of a higher law resting on landlords. 
Some men are not ashamed even to use covert threats when their 
one aim is to break through their own plain money contracts. 

The point that such men miss is, that the tenants cannot have the 
advantages arising from the right of free contract, and the advantages 
arising from feudalism too. It must be either one thing or the other. 

In spite of such a blunder as the Irish Land Act is proving 
itself to be, and under which Sub-Commissioners, of no weight, 
have been sent out to cut down rents on some arbitrary feudal 
principle, regardless of the true value of the land, in a way un- 
known in England or in any civilised country for centuries, and 
which sets at naught the plainest rights of ownership, it is surely 
impossible in these times that the dealings of landlords and tenants 
should rest generally on any other basis than that of contract. If free 
contract is the only sound principle of reason and political economy, 
common sense forbids that, so far as it makes in favour of tenants, 
it shall be acted upon, and that for the rest feudalism shall rule, if 
only tenants will thus gain an advantage. Both must be upon one 
horse, whoever gains or loses. Whatever one’s preferences may be, 
it is impossible to help seeing that the world has passed beyond feu- 
dalism, whether for good or for evil. 
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The fact that free contract is so often claimed for tenants and by 
them is practically conclusive. Public opinion is elearly drawing 
towards that view. Though there may be sentimental aberrations 
among leaders in Parliament, for party ends, as in the Irish Land Act, 
yet increased education and development draw steadily in favour of 
free contract in all ways. Thereis therefore no choice. If it has its 
disadvantages for landlords, it will have its advantages too. 

Men like Mr. James Howard, the agricultural machine maker at 
Bedford and M.P., are not content with free contract. They con- 
stantly urge compulsion by Act of Parliament in favour of tenants. 

This is nothing else but Protection weighting the scales in favour 
of tenants. It is wholly unsound in principle, in spite of the pretence 
that it is only securing the tenant’s capital. It would be as reason- 
able to secure Mr. Howard’s capital to him in his machine business. 
If any one looks beyond the words, he cannot help seeing that hiring 
land, or a house, or anything else, is only a quasi-buying the use of 
it for a limited term under certain conditions. The rent is nothing 
else but the price, paid by instalments. When the bargain has been 
made, there is neither right nor room for further conditions being 
imported into it by either party. 

It is the same whine that worked so much injustice when the 
Trish Land Bill was under discussion, the assertion that tenants are 
not on equal terms with landlords in bargaining for farms. The truth 
is that at the present time many landowners have much the worst 
position in bargaining, and always have so when times are bad. 

It is very seldom in any kind of dealing that the two parties are 
really on equal terms. Labourers certainly are never on equal terms 
with farmers. Just now opinion is in a transition state, and in much 
confusion ; whilst the future prosperity of land depends upon true 
and quite clear views being held by all whose interests are at stake. 

It is certain that the number of sadly bad seasons for farming in 
the past ten years has strained the relation of landlords and tenants 
in many parts of England and Scotland to the uttermost. 

In some and even in many parts it has fairly broken up the 
rural and social state. Many farmers have been ruined, or so much 
crippled by losses as to be obliged to give up their farms. Even 
those who still remain have suffered heavily; whilst landlords, 
though no doubt the loss to them has not been so fatal, except when 
encumbered, have had to be content with much reduced incomes, f i 
and often to meet the business of farms being thrown on their hands ae 
under difficult circumstances. 

Reduced establishments and lessened expenditure are to be seen 
amongst country gentlemen on all sides. There is no longer any 
shame about such reductions, and quite rightly. Unless_a landlord 
has some other source of income, there is no choices He must either 
spend less money, or shortly be ruined. 
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I only speak of this to show the reality of the pressure on landowners 
who have made remissions to their tenants. When the trouble has been 
met with sense and firmness, the ultimate injury has not been serious 
with most. 

There was a story about the Clubs last spring, that, whether true or 
ben trovato, had a world of moral in it. Some one met by chance, 
in the country, the wife of a large landowner in one of our best farm- 
ing counties. ‘ Why, you are not coming this spring to your house in 

Square!’ he said. ‘ Square !’ she answered, ‘ we have let our 
house there. We have five farms on our hands. We have hired for a 
trifling rent the Rectory in our parish, which chanced to be vacant. 
We have broken up our establishment, and shut up our house here, and 
we have a better balance at our bankers’ than we ever had in our lives 
before.’ Whatever else this was, it is clear it was not a case of ruin. 

It is certain, from the published reports of some of the sub- 
commissioners of the Duke of Richmond’s Commission on Agricultural 
Distress, that in some districts there has been no distress at all 
amongst farmers. It is mentioned expressly that Cumberland and 
Westmoreland have not suffered. No doubt, this arises from the 
quantity of land in those counties under grass. 

The other reports have not yet been published, so we do not know 
of what other counties the same can be said. But I have been staying 
during the past autumn in a good many counties of quite different 
agricultural character—Essex, Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, and 
Somerset—and it was quite plain that the loss amongst farmers had 
been less, just in proportion as more of the land was in grass. 

In cheese-making districts, the low price of cheese, for a year or 
more, had been a loss; as, too, had been the rot among sheep 
that were not cleverly managed; but much loss or little loss was 
nevertheless, on the whole, the effect of little grass or much grass. 
Of course, even in a grass district, bad farmers suffered much more 
than good farmers. And the landlords of such bad farmers have 
suffered accordingly both from the remissions of rent they have had 
to make, and from having farms given up by the previous occupiers. 
In the more purely agricultural districts, as distinguished from 
pastoral, there can be no doubt the losses of both landlords and 
tenants have been very severe, as I have said, 

It must. be clearly realised that, though England and Scotland are 
probably much the best farmed countries in the world, there are still 
many middling and bad farmers. Even in the best counties there 
are many ignorant and backward men, often not having enough 
capital, and: others of irregular habits. In well-farmed counties the 
majority may farm well; but in the ill-farmed counties good farmers 
are the exception, and everywhere there are enough bad farmers. 
Any one who understands farming can see this whilst only driving 


along the roads. 
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It iscommon, if a crop goes against a good farmer at any time, to 
have it pointed out how heavy his loss has been, and there are always 
plenty of Job’s comforters ready to make the not very wise assertion 
that if he had spent less money in manuring, &c., his loss by the 
bad season would have been less. Such statements proceed from 
ignorance. In farming, even in a bad season, there are compensa- 
tions in many ways on well-farmed land. Weather which is bad 
for corn is good for turnips and grass, to take a simple case. And 
though such compensations will not make up for a bad season, they 
lessen the loss, and sometimes very much lessen it. Again, on well- 
farmed land, when a good year comes the return is enough to make up 
for much previous deficient profit, and many a crop that is caught by 
unfavourable weather in its early stages, and would in ordinary course 
be very inferior, pulls up surprisingly during its later growth, because 
it has plenty of powder under it, 2.e. manure. 

So that it is not at all too much to say that much distress of 
tenants on an estate is generally an evidence of previous bad manage- 
ment and an inferior class of tenants. 

It will thus be seen that the farming losses in the past few years 
have been very unequally distributed, both as respects districts and 
estates. 

I write of course as a landowner, and I shall no doubt be asked, 
What is the practical result of all this? What is the best a land- 
owner can do in present difficulties ? 

I believe the only possible answer the facts will justify is, that 
landowning is a business, and can only be successfully managed on 
business principles ; that is the motive with which I write. Itis of no 
use to look back on fifty years ago, when land was commonly spoken 
of as the safest of all investments, and a landowner considered he had 
only to sit quietly in his arm-chair, and his rents would come in as 
regularly and easily as dividends from Consols. All this has passed 
away, so that I lately heard of a highly respectable banker gravely 
asserting that there was now only one safe investment in the world, and 
that was Consols. A landowner must now manage his business well, 
and his return will be large or small as it is well or ill managed. If 
he understands the business, and will give his mind to the work, it 
will be so much the better for him. If he does not understand it, he 
will have to employ some one else who does understand it thoroughly. 
If he employs a bad manager, he is sure sooner or later to lose 
seriously ; the profit or loss wholly depends on the management. 

Of course, there will be good times and bad times for this busi- 
ness, as for any other, especially depending so much as farming does 
on the weather; some seasons in which it will pay better, others 
worse. 

The owner of the business will have to adjust himself to all the 
changes and chances that may occur from any cause, quite as much 
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from those outside his own control as from those he can influence. 
No doubt, there are districts and estates in which it is possible to let 
farms still at a satisfactory rent. Most landlords will prefer to let 
their farms, if good farmers are willing to hire them. 

But there are many farms and many districts in which farms can- 
not be so let. We often hear of farms being offered at great reduc- 
tions, sometimes rent free for some years. Men tell of the number 
of farms a landowner has on his hands, I fear not without a sort of 
exultation on the part of some. 

In such circumstances there can be no doubt, as a question of 
business, what ought to be done. The landowner ought to take to 
the land in earnest, and by the help of sense make the best profit 
possible out of it, whether more or less than it formerly paid. 

Farming is not a mystery any more than any other business, 
Knowledge of the business is no doubt necessary either in the owner 
or manager; and if there is skill, too, the profit is likely to be satis- 
factory. Any one who has sense and sound judgment that would 
enable him to succeed in any other work of life need have no fear 
that he will fail in farming, if he employs competent men to do the 
details for him, of which he is ignorant. It is lucky that the number 
and quality of men able to manage farms to advantage is much 
greater now than it was fifty years ago. I can well remember in my 
youth, in Suffolk, how very hard it was to find men fit for such work. 
Now they are plentiful enough. 

As to the extent of land it may be needful for an owner to farm, 
there are great landowners in the east of Europe who farm more 
acres than the whole of many of our estates contain, and who thus 
make large profits. These are what we have to take as examples. 
Englishmen are surely not behind Germans and Hungarians and 
Poles in ability to farm with success. 

If any one takes the trouble to think about it, he will find it very 
hard to answer the question, Why should not English landowners 
farm successfully ? 

They are Englishmen, and in no way inferior to the men who 
hitherto have made farming their occupation. In body they are as 
vigorous, and as skilful in all that needs skill. In mind they are 
better educated, and have wider ideas with more grasp than most 
farmers. They or their younger brothers have succeeded in every pro- 
fession and business on the face of the globe, and numbers have made 
large fortunesin them. If they understand their own wants and short- 
comings, they have opportunities of finding and employing the best 
help in all respects that could be wished for. Yet these very men at 
the name of farming are supposed to be no better than so many 
babies. 

I think this partly arises from early ideas and the habits of a class, 
partly because neither landowning nor farming has been looked on 
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as strictly a business. So where farming has to be taken in hand by 
landowners, it has not been well done, and loss has followed. But 
there are many landowners who even now farm successfully. A land- 
owner has many advantages in farming that no tenant has. He needs 
less capital. He is not bound to ‘pay his rent to a fixedtime. He can 
adjust the times to his convenience. In stocking his land he may 
buy whatever kind of useful stock costs least money; so long as it 
pays him at last he does not care. He has not to think of the need 
of the stock selling well, within a limited time, in order to meet his 
rent; and successful farming now, too, depends less on small details 
of good management and skill than it used todo. The free use of arti- 
ficial manure, and feeding with cake and corn largely, are in the 
landowner’s favour. They make success depend upon larger conditions 
than formerly, and avoid many difficulties. I am far from meaning 
that skill and good management are unimportant ; only that all does 
not depend on them a3 it used to do. 

When landowners farming their own land are spoken of, it is often 
asked, Where are they to get the capital to do so? 

Whether a landlord is owner in fee or tenant for life, his borrow- 
ing such a sum as he is likely reasonably to want for farming, is 
usually only a matter of business arrangement. 

If the estate is encumbered, 7.¢. if the nominal owner is in debt, 
it may be a different thing. But even in the case of a tenant for 
life, at worst it needs that he should insure his life as a security to 
the lender, which is very likely the wisest thing he could do for the 
sake of his own family. 

Usually if the tenant for life of an unencumbered estate wishes to 
borrow even a considerable sum to carry on surrendered farms, he will 
find, if he is known to be a man of sense, that his banker is ready to 
lend him what he wants. When the landowner has judgment, the 
banker is sure that his money will be in the farm—much of it in 
movable stock. ‘This, and the life interest in the estate, notwith- 
standing possible adverse chances, is practically as good security as 
the bank lends money on every week to ordinary men in business ; 
and the landowner is sure to find the dealers, who supply him with 
manures and cake, glad to give him credit at a moderately increased 
charge till the manure and cake have produced enough to pay the 
bill for themselves. It is forgotten how very soon the return for 
manure and cake comes back. 

The difficulty of most landowners finding capital to farm.their own 
land is I think only an unbusinesslike bugbear. It is, no doubt, quite 
true that some landowners are not able to farm their ownland. This 
only sbows the bare fact, that the business of landowning is not suit- 
able for all. It is just like any other business in which one man is 
unable to succeed, and another perhaps succeeds with fewer advan- 
tages, and makes a fortune. The error is in expecting the land to 
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pay its interest like Consols. It is the same when there are encum- 
brances—in plain English, debts. In any other business, except 
landowning, everybody sees at once that: the chances of a man who is 
in debt being able to carry it on successfully are bad, just in propor- 
tion to the amount he owes. Admit that landowning is a business, 
and it follows that encumbrance and debt necessarily cripple it. Of 
course, sometimes such crippling is fatal. 

The truth is that on the question of debt England is not in its 
right mind. The stupendous extent of the business of the country 
and the degree in which that business is carried on on credit, the 
overwhelming wealth of great numbers among us, have blinded men’s 
eyes to the true nature of debt. Debt in almost any form is simply 
bad and hurtful. Even when incurred in what is considered the 
legitimate course of business, it is often only the making undue haste 
to get rich, men trading on credit quite beyond the extent their capital 
justifies, in hope of large gains, thus really incurring the worst penalty 
of debt. Some men at least have not been without hope that the 
moral effect of the many bad seasons which it has pleased God to send 
us may be to open men’s eyes to the ill effect of debt, and lead per- 
chance to a more wholesome state of society. 

No doubt there are others, too, who are unable to face the difficulty 
of taking land into their own hands. 

Sometimes land is owned by women, or by men no better in 
business than women. We read of clergymen ‘sorely tangled with the 
beastie,’ like the Highland postman when given a pony to hasten the 
letters. So a living that depends on glebe for its income may be 
anything but gain to a clergyman. These are cases of injudicious 
investments; that is all. Still I believe it to be true that a great 
majority of landowners can, if they will, do well with land that may 
be given up to them, and for which they cannot find tenants on fair 
terms. Even very great estates, though they have exceptional 
difficulties, yet have also exceptional advantages to a man of energy 
and business aptitude. There was a well-known case, many years ago, 
of a great nobleman who inherited a very large income charged with 
a tremendous debt. It was said he lived on 10,000/.a year until the 
debt was wholly paid off. It used to be thought, in those davs, that 
a man who only wanted all the conveniences and comforts that London 
and the country could give, could have them for 10,000/. a year. 
To spend more than this, he must go into horse-racing or illegitimate 
pleasures. 

Let me say plainly I am not suggesting what is most pleasant 
and easy, or often most convenient, but what it is possible to do with 
least loss in present difficulties. It is often said, * What is the use of 
suggestions of that sort? You will never get a lot of English country 
gentlemen to act in that way.’ My opinion is quite otherwise. I 
believe there are great numbers of English country gentlemen who 
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are quite capable of doing whatever wants to be done, if they only 
understand clearly what it is. Even now many country gentlemen 
are managing land largely without difficulty, or at least serious 
difficulty ; and every year the number will be greater. The energy 
of English gentlemen has not fallen off. Gentlemen have taken their 
full share in making England what it is. They know that difficulties 
are things to be overcome. Hitherto they have not realised their 
position. The attempt to force extreme views upon them is sure to 
rouse them to resistance. 

There need be no fear of what will be the result of their efforts. 

It may be asked, What right have I to expect to be listened to on 
this question? The answer is, that in Ireland in 1846 and the 
following years, after the great famine, I had the very same troubles 
to meet on my own property, and that I got through them success- 
fully, in the end with gain. 

The failure of the potatoes wholly upset the previous social state 
in Ireland; tenants mostly could not pay their rents, and without 
potatoes had no hope for the future. America was the one and only 
resource. Land was freely surrendered to the landlord with a kind 
of exultation, especially if he was known already to be in difficulties. 
Temporary abatement of rent helped little. 

I had thus 1,000 acres out of nearly 4,000 given up, utterly 
exhausted in condition, because, of course, those who failed were the 
poorest and worst farmers, and their land the most run out. I could 
not let it for anything like the former rent. No doubt the facility 
with which land will get into grass in that climate, if it is well 
manured, is a great help to a landlord who has farms in hand. I had 
not capital from outside available for farming the land well at once. 
And the condition it was in was so worn out and hopeless, there was 
such utter despondency in the minds of all alike, and the uncertainty 
of whether land could be made to pay at all without potatoes in 
Ireland was so great, that it would have been very imprudent to take. 
capital out of other investments, the interest upon which it was 
quite possible shortly might be the only dependence of wife and 
children for bread. 

Whatever the troubles of landowners in England now may be, it 
is certain they are less than our troubles in Ireland were then. 

It was a stiff fight, no doubt. Yet we fought through it in the 
way I have suggested, at last with gain. Of course we had to adjust 
ourselves to circumstances. At first the land fed much less stock 
than it afterwards came to feed. Lambs and young cattle were 
chiefly bought, because they cost less money, and would grow into 
value. Much was not spent in using bought manure and cake, which 
with my present knowledge I should certainly do, and which would 
have paid well. For several years the profits were very small—not 
more than 10s. or 12s. per acre for rent and interest ; but as the con- 
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dition of the land improved, the profits have steadily increased, and 
in many years have amounted to 40s. per acre, the former rent having 
been 17s. No doubt great improvements have been carried on, during 
this time, by draining, fencing, and buildings of all sorts. The 
capital required for these works, as well as the stocking the land, 
was got by the simple expedient of living well within the lessened 
income and nothing else. It was realised fully that the management 
of the estate was a business ; that if all the money that it produced 
was spent off the land, the business would be in the same position 
as if a manufacturer spent in living and pleasure all the money 
his mill yielded. The wants of the business of farming were there- 
fore first thought of, and the surplus available for spending on 
other objects was reasonably restricted. 

I believe this has been the main cause of my _ success, 
Whether the interest on the outlay was large or small, all above 
the old rent was additional income. The outlay from income might 
pay five per cent., or only two, but it was so much gain. I am quite 
aware that: many will consider such a proposal to be a hard saying. 
But, in truth, there has been no real hardship. Nothing has ever 
been gone without of comfort or advantage to ourselves; still less for 
the education of children, or any other true need, or even conveni- 
ence ; only display was given up, and pleasures somewhat restricted. 
The money spent on stock and improvements has not been lost. It 
is all there, available for children, except the large slice that the 
Land Act has shamefully robbed me of this year. Whatever else it 
has done, that Act has wholly put a stop to all outlay by improving 
landowners, who have hitherto, like myself, been the largest employers 
of labour in Ireland. 

In such circumstances as mine it is really only a question of will, 
whether a landowner chooses to spend his income in the improvement 
of his estate, thereby, in fact, saving money for his children, or to 
spend it in keeping a handsome establishment and what is called 
Living. I think I have had more pleasure from seeing the wholly 
changed appearance of the estate and all upon it, than I could have 
got from any number of smart servants, or carriages and horses, or 
entertainments. Even asa matter of show, does not the appearance 
of a thriving estate, with land and houses cared for and prosperous, 
yield more credit to the owner, than the utmost personal show could 
get him ? 

I am forced to moralise again, and say that the question of 
living within one’s income, or not, is very closely connected with the 
former one I spoke about, of Debt. The practice of men living 
fully up to their incomes and beyond them is so common that it has 
almost come to be thought right. Yet what man of intelligence 
amcngst us does not see the discomfort and wretchedness around him 
that comes from it ? 
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The idea of free and open-handed spending has got to be con- 
nected in the minds of large classes with that of the fine old English 
gentleman. There is something unlovely in the habits of our neigh- 
bours in France of painfully saving and scraping up every sou that 
can be anyhow screwed together. 

Plainly, too free spending helps the gains of those many trades- 
people and others who add to their profit by the careless expenditure 
of the richer classes, and so do their best to encourage it. Yet it is 
all a delusion and a snare ; a fault in our English character. Giving 
to all their due, neither more nor less, cannot be mean in any sense. 
If it is realised that landowning is a business, there is no ghost of a 
reason why the money produced should not be spent with care for the 
good of the business, and further gain, instead of being wasted in free 
living for the profit of outsiders. Let the wonderful effect of 
French saving habits that appeared after the German war be borne 
in mind—the amazing power of recovery in desperate misfortune 
by their own honest exertion, that it gave them. It was one of 
those noble results of self-reliance which may well blot out a world 
of petty meannesses. On the other hand, let any one try to think out 
what would be the position of this England of ours if only one half 
of the waste in drink and extravagant luxuries and folly was spent 
in the development of our land, or in any other reasonable manner. 

I think too much cannot be said on the necessity of landowners 
living within their incomes, if they wish to succeed in their business. 
Landowners for generations have spent the profits of their business, 
and often more. May it not be said that to live well within his 
income is the Whole Duty of Man for landowners? All else good 
that such a man can do depends upon it. 

Let any landowner, too, who understands the subject, and has a 
will, read some of those papers that advocate the cause of the tenants, 
or let him read that admirable display of his goodwill towards us with 
which Mr. Bright adorned his speech at Birmingham lately on his 
seventieth birthday, and I shall wonder if he is not ready to give up 
any superfluity, or do anything else that is necessary to make him 
his own master. 

Meantime, by the good management of his estate, his own happi- 
ness will be added to, and the enjoyment of his blessings increased, in 
a way that those who have once tried it would not give up for any- 
thing in this world. It is one of those cases in which self-interest, 
opposition to those who wish to get the better of us, and our own 
comfort are all the result of acting wisely. It is worth while for 
landowners to consider, if they are unable themselves to make the 
honest value out of the business, i.e. their estates, how they can 
expect that other men will do so for them, and pay them over the 
proceeds to spend at ease ? 

What are display and show worth at the pfice of having to put 
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up with such sneering and jeering as we now have to submit to? 
My assertion is that it is at their own will to disprove such cavil- 
ling in the best way by treating the estate as business should be 
treated. 

I have been told that the circumstances of Ireland are so different 
that we, who occupy land there, cannot rightly be called farmers. 
My own opinion, being now an old man long in the business, is that 
the truth is just the other way. The habits of farming in many dis- 
tricts in England are so fixed and unyielding, that whole agricultural 
classes are unable to adjust themselves to the changes of system 
which altered seasons and prices and times make necessary, and lose 
accordingly. 

I passed the first thirty years of my life in Norfolk and Suffolk ; 
and when I began to farm in Ireland under the Scotch system and 
with a Scotch bailiff, I learnt at once how much more economical 
Scotch management is than English. 

The English four-wheel waggon and splendid team, compared 
with the Scotch one-horse cart, is a ‘good illustration. Of the fact 
there can be no doubt. The difference is not less than a moderate 
rent. 

It is by taking every advantage that the circumstances admit of, 
using Scotch economy of working, and by putting land'into grass when- 
ever that is advantageous; being content to look on to future pro- 
fits, when they can be had, instead of craving for present profits ; 
growing whatever crops pay best, and adapting the system of farming 
to the demand of consumers, whether in small things or large, that 
the work can be done. Some have recommended farmers to grow 
strawberries as a remedy for agricultural distress, and have been well 
laughed at for their pains. Let any one read the leading article in the 
Gardener’s Chronicle for the 26th of November 1881, and see the 

immense value of garden crops imported into England, beginning 
with potatoes 2,500,000/., onions 250,000/., apples still more, and I 
think he will find a total proving that there is no real distinction 
between farm and garden crops. No one could pass September in 
Somersetshire, and see the trees covered with apples, a picture to 
look at, with capital grass below, without being sure there is in 
orchards a help of real value to most farms. 

It is certain that the laying down land to grass is going on 
revidly, and Mr. Caird told us lately that more than one million acres 
have been so laid down within a few years. He indeed implied that 
the process had gone far enough. It is strange he did not see that 
the very fact of so much having been laid down, proves the direction 
in which the practical instinct of all interested in land is guiding 
them. I know that in much of Norfolk and Suffolk there are 
numbers of large farms which have three or five acres in grass only. 
A small grass pightle, as a run for a few calves or a sick beast or a 
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horse, is all many have. Can any one think such a farm would not 

pay better in the long run with one hundred or more acres in per- 

manent grass? About 1815 much grass was broken up, in consequence 

of the high prices of corn, and in many places the land still shows, 

by its ridges and furrows, that it was once in grass. It may seem 

presumptuous to differ from such an authority as Mr. Caird ; but my 

experience is that an estate that has little land in grass is now suffer- 

ing, and an estate on which there is much land in grass is flourishing. 

I believe grass is the main hope of the English landowner, and the 

limit is not as yet nearly reached when for him it will be advisable 

to stop laying down land. Further, if the views lately put out by Mr. 

Lawes on Fertility should, as is most likely, prove to be sound, and 

stand the test of the experience and judgment of practical farmers, 
the time must soon come when much grass will alone save our land 
from exhaustion.! Mr. Lawes’s experiments go to prove that the loss 
of nitrogen in the soil, by the infiltration of rain through it whilst in 
cultivation, is so large that it quite outweighs any reasonable manur- 
ing, and the ultimate result must be impoverishment. The roots of 
grass will alone seize on the ammonia, and keep it for production. 
In Ireland we have suffered hardly at all, because so much land is in 
grass. On the whole western half of England, though the climate is 
less favourable to laying down land than in Ireland, yet it is not 
unfavourable. I cannot doubt that in these parts much more land 
should be put in permanent grass, and probably all the heavy land ; 
and that it is for the interest of landowners to have this done some- 
how, and pay for it if needful. Even on the drier side of the king- 
dom I think it will pay to lay down much heavy land. I know all 
the objections about such land getting sour, and running to natural 
grasses of small value. If the land is realiy dry, and if not dry it 
must be made so, I think this only means that it wants more manure. 
Many of the evils will be set right by the plan, that has grown up 
of late years, of giving cheap cake to the stock that eat the grass. 
Four pounds of cotton cake per week, costing about two shillings, is 
enough for a full-grown beast. It is Dr. Volcker’s opinion, from 
carefully weighing weekly the stock on the farm at Woburn placed 
at’ the disposal of the Royal Agricultural Society by the Duke of 
Bedford with so great liberality, that, except in the full flush of 
spring and summer grass, that proportion of cake will pay to give 
sheep and cattle alike for their own improvement. 

This plan of farming with cake on grass has not yet been fully 
tried on heavy land newly laid down. I can say that in a wet climate 
it answers wonderfully. No doubt it will take many more years 
in a drier climate to get good grass; but by proper management, I 
believe, any land may be laid down to pay fairly, though it may not 
be prime pasture for some time. 

1 Fertility. By J. B. Lawes. Bogue, 1881. 
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The comparison should not be made with good grass, nor with 
the profit from corn growing in good years when prices are good, but 
with the large cost of farming such land, say on the Norfolk rotation, 
with present prices and middling seasons, or with the sacrifice of half 
the rent to get a tenant of some sort anyhow. 

When the landowner can make up his mind to be satisfied with 
the profit his business yields him, whilst looking forward to better 
times, and so carrying it on as to make it pay well when better times 
come, I believe the total result will be satisfactory.” 

I know well that what I have said is contrary to the opinions and 
prejudices of many good farmers. 

I therefore limit my assertion to the wetter part of the kingdom, 
and only venture, as an outsider, to suggest a trial in the drier 
districts, as an alternative for worse ill. 

The sight, sometimes seen, of a landowner giving himself up into 
the hands of whoever will be so good as to hire his farms, like a sheep 
in the hands of the shearers, is enough to fill any one with disgust. 

The course that succeeded with me was to put aside all thought 
of rotation, and keep steadily in mind that I had to make the best 
of a bad job, and get the land into condition somehow. We grew as 
many acres of turnips as our horse strength allowed, manuring them 
thoroughly—12 hundredweight bones and superphosphate, with a 
little guano, and all the farmyard manure we had, thus often 
growing 35 tons of swedes on an acre; feeding a large part with 
sheep eating cake and hay besides, and making everything secondary to 
getting the land into condition. Sixty acres were as much as I could 
thus manage in a year, the land that most wanted manuring being of 
course selected. No doubt, time and patience are needful for such a 
plan ; but it admits of every sort of adaptation to circumstances, and 
in the owner’s hands can be made to pay its way without much 
capital, whilst in the end it will answer well. 

It is very desirable to realise what are the present shortcomings 
of English farming in the hands of tenant-farmers. One of these, 
connected closely with what I have said of the want of more grass 

? As I write, a very curious piece of evidence has appeared in the papers. Mr. 
Lawes, who is one of our leading authorities in scientific farming, says that near him 
at Rothampstead is a farm that has been abandoned, after having been held long by 
a bad farmer. The fields are one mass of couch grass, so that they could only be 
cleaned by two years of bare fallow, the cost of which would be very great. Mr. 
Lawes advises they should be left as they are, and a flock of sheep eating cottorr 
cake be folded over them, some clover and good grass seeds being scattered after the 
sheep. He says they will thus get into moderate grass and pay. No one can doubt 
that sheep eating cake will pay better than leaving the farm in its abandoned state, 
and may pay well. Other like cases have been mentioned in the agricultural papers 
within the past few weeks, of land given up to the owners, treated by them on the 
plan of getting it into any kind of grass, at least expense, and taking whatever 
profit it will yield from stock eating cake. Though ina dry climate, the result 
was satisfactory in all ways. 
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land, is the supply of milk to our whole people! The supply is defi- 
cient to an extent that is little realised, and the price paid by 
consumers is simply outrageous, compared with that which the 
farmer receives. 

Mr. Caird rightly draws attention to this. He says twopence 
per quart is about as much as the farmer is paid for his milk. The 
railway and other carriage to towns is always to be deducted from 
it. Many farmers do not get more than 1d. per quart, at least for 
part of the year, with like deductions. Most families who buy milk 
in London and attend to such questions know that they pay 5d. 
per quart to the retailers. 

Mr. Caird modestly suggests that the farmer ought to get another 
halfpenny per quart, 24d. instead of 2d. 

We hear much of the cost of distribution, and it does cost 
something to send out milk twice a day in small quantities. Can 
there be any just reason why the cost for distribution should more than 
double the price the producer gets for the article itself? I will not 
give such an overcharge the name it deserves. 

Further, Mr. Tisdale, of the Holland Park Dairy, Kensington, and 
one of our best authorities, has published an admirable account from 
his own measurements of the milk his cows yield. The result is that 
ordinary cows will yield in the year 500 to 1,000 gallons of milk, 
according to the way they are fed, whether well or ill, and their 
milking qualities. Take those quantities on an average, say, of 700 
gallons, at 2d. per quart, equal to 8d. per gallon; a farmer will get 
16/1. 13s. from a cow yielding 500 gallons. A cow yielding 1,000 
gallons will pay 33/. 6s. Ifthe price be 24d. per quart, 500 gallons 
will pay 20/. 16s. 4d., and a cow yielding 1,000 gallons 41/. 12s. 8d. 
We who have the privilege of paying 5d. per quart, actually make 
the gross produce of the cow that supplies us 83l. odd. Of course 
there are many deductions to be made to arrive at the net profit. I 
am content to leave these to everybody’s imagination (that is the only 
faculty that can grasp the case). After subtracting on that account 
what he pleases, I shall wonder if the hair of any one’s head, who 
keeps 100 cows as I do, does not stand on end at the thought of the 
net profit that remains. Of course the average of 700 to 800 gallons 
yearly is the right quantity to reckon on. But whatever quantity any 
one prefers, and at whatever price and with whatever deductions, it 


is clear there is a splendid result from selling milk that now goes 


into the pockets of somebody, not the farmer. Yet all this time, 
with distress and almost ruin amongst our farmers and landowners, 
there are whole counties in the country parts of which milk cannot 
be bought for money. The labouring classes do not know the use of 
it in their tea. I heard of a woman who believed that milk would 
disagree with her children, if they got any. 
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In most of the counties I speak of, labourers are earning good 
wages. I heard 17s. per week mentioned. They could afford to pay 
4d. per quart for milk, and would do so thankfully, but there was 
none to be had. 

In Essex, a gentleman of fortune, within three miles of Chelmsford, 
could not buy milk for his household, and had to use preserved milk 
from London. In Lincolnshire, the young ladies of the family, when 
wishing to help their poorer neighbours who chanced to have a sick 
child, had also to get preserved milk; no other could be bought. In 
these ‘counties no doubt few cows are kept. In Somerset, where 
cheese is made and cows are numerous, my friend, a clergyman, with 
whom I was staying, told me he had known numbers of children die 
in his parish because milk could not be bought for them, though 
wages were excellent there. I found the residents in these parts were 
quite familiar with the fact. I was so struck with it that I could not 
help talking about it. Again and again ladies residing there broke 
out into indignation at the wickedness, as they rightly called it, that 
poor people in the country should be unable to buy milk for their 
children. Add to all this the scarcity of milk in London and most towns, 

Let any one say whether it is not a great discredit to English 
owners and farmers that such a state of things should continue; 
that a large source of farm profit should be neglected, lying at 
their very doors, and of which no foreign competition can deprive 
them ; and that a great body of our people should be deprived of that 
which is both a necessity and comfort of life. Is there any way by 
which any Temperance society could do so much to promote sobriety 
as by putting a sufficient supply of milk within reach of all at an 
honest price? I met with one village only where a shop kept milk 
always on sale at 3d. a quart, but no doubt there are some districts 
that are better off. 1 have insisted on this question of milk 
because it is so good an illustration of what may be done with 
land. It shows, too, how great is the fault of the English farmer— 
his inability to change any of his ways and adapt himself to altered 
circumstances. The consequence is that he is the victim of every class 
of retailer who supplies his goods toconsumers. Mr. Caird only men- 
tions milk. He might have added butter and meat, and almost 
every other sort of produce (except corn). For all these con- 
sumers pay a much higher price than the producers ever receive. 
The name is simply legion of the multitude of factors and salesmen 
through whose hands the goods pass, and every one of course takes 
his profit out of them. Cork butter, ¢.g., usually passes through the 
hands of sometimes five, often six, classes of dealers, before it 
reaches the consumer. If each of these only took a little, the aggre- 
gate still would be heavy. But many, especially the retailers, take 
much. The doctrines of political economy on the subject of compe- 
tition are recognised to be sound, except in the hands of Mr. Glad- 
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stone when he wants tosmite Irish landowners. But it is certain that, 
from whatever cause, they have not at all produced the effects on 
retail trade in England we had a right to expect. It is certain that 
here in London the consumers, not of milk only, but of butter, and 
meat, and much else, are greatly overcharged by retailers. There is 
no wonder London shopkeepers should be so angry with cooperative 
stores. The stores are the only check so far on shopkeepers’ prices. 
Producers and consumers alike have good reason to wish them well. 
But the cooperative system has still to be carried very much further 
and be more systematised before it has done its work. It has not 
yet been tried on the plan of all or half the houses in a street combining 
to buy, e.g. milk or meat from an honest dealer at wholesale prices, 
plus a fair profit to the retailer, thus lessening the cost of dis- 
tribution and securing a sale. I know the case of a young man 
of good position having started in business as a general factor, to 
whom any one who wants to buy anything can apply, and he engages 
to get it at wholesale prices from the best wholesale dealers and 
manufacturers, plus 2} per cent for his commission. Furniture, 
groceries, stationery, eatables, I heard of, as supplied by him. I 
have not seen this gentleman for some time. When last I did so, his 
business was yielding a profit of 1,000/.a year. It struck me then 
that some such men of high character might easily develop a business 
of great usefulness and profit. The effects of foreign competition are 
very often urged as a main cause of the farmers’ difficulties. I believe 
the want of conscience in our own British retailers is much more 
hurtful to us. It becomes daily more clear that the superior quality 
of the best home-grown farm produce is so great, that foreign im- 
portation can only interfere with the inferior qualities; these it ought 
to cheapen, and, as far as retailers will allow, it does cheapen them 
to the great gain of poorer consumers, to whom price is of more im- 
portance than high quality. Corn is the only exception. Meat, 
butter, cheese, and much else of the best quality, are only affected 
indirectly by foreign supply so as little to hurt the good farmer. It 
costs no more to produce the best butter and cheese and meat than 
to make an inferior quality. I believe tenant and landowner alike 
who occupy land will, by making the best quality, suffer little from 
foreign competition. I think a landowner with sense and will has an 
advantage in this respect, if he sets himself to secure it. I can say 
for myself that except wool, the price of which for the last few years 
has been a trial, I do not know of anything produced on my farm 
that has not sold at a price sufficient to pay a satisfactory profit. 
The only corn I can grow is oats, no doubt. 

If it is realised that there are whole counties in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, where there has been no distress, and where the late 
bad seasons have caused no serious losses, it is impossible but that 
every intelligent man should ask, Why have these districts escaped ? 
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It is undoubted that Cumberland and Westmoreland are in this 
happy position, and this plainly alters the whole question. All can 
see that, instead of an inevitable universal misfortune having fallen on 
the kingdom, the misfortune has been partial ; and any man of busi- 
ness having to manage land, whether as owner or tenant, will set 
himself to make his plan of management as like that prevailing in 
the favoured districts as possible. 

I believe that is what we really have to do. It is in substance 
the course this paper is meant to advise. Circumstances, no doubt, 
differ much, especially climate—one part is drier, another moister. 
Here and there the difference is considerable ; yet on the whole there 
is sufficient likeness in the climate of these islands, surrounded as 
they are by the same sea, to make a system so wholly successful in 
Cumberland capable at least of being approached in most other 
parts. 

If in some parts this is impossible, such parts can only be of limited 
extent. Farmers must depend on stock for their profit much more 
than on corn. I need not tell any farmer that this is the very oppo- 
site to the world-renowned Norfolk four-course system, where the 
whole result of the two years spent in growing clover and turnips, 
and often much more money besides, goes to grow wheat and barley 
in the other two years. If any one tried to contrive a plan that 
should cause the most loss in such seasons as we have lately enjoyed, 
he could not possibly have arranged it better. I believe the truth to 
be that the Norfolk four-course system, with a certain show of scien- 
tific principle, is a backward blunder in most places. We have thus 
two opposite systems fairly contrasted, and their results: The Cum- 
berland, prosperity; the Norfolk, ruin. These are the extremes: 
many parts are intermediate. In at least some of such intermediate 
parts—e.g. in the West of England, though there is much grass 
—I think the distress has chiefly been caused by so many of the 
occupiers being such very bad farmers, that the loss even on a 
moderate extent of corn has been fatal to them. 

The remedy is before us plainly ; more grass, and milk, and butter, 
and stock of all kinds, relying on quality to counteract importation 
from abroad. Let it be observed that every acre that produces milk 
no longer competes with its neighbours in growing meat. A great 
many acres are wanted for a sufficient supply of milk at a moderate 
price. 

The effect of bad times on other manufactures has always been 
that great improvements have sprung from the difficulties necessity 
forced men to overcome. There is no reason why this should not be 
the case with the present troubles of landowners and farmers. The 
power to adapt their business to altered circumstance is the first 
step, and is indispensable. There is no need to listen to the talk of 
men whose agricultural knowledge would hardly enable them to dis- 
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tinguish a bull from a cow, who urge peasant proprietors and like 
plans as a remedy for our troubles. It is very curious to observe 
that those, many of them men of some intellectual mark, who advo- 
cate peasant proprietors in England, in all they write show that 
they have no practical knowledge of farming whatever; on the 
other hand, I have never seen a single line written by any one having 
knowledge of farming who advocates peasant proprietors, and does 
not treat the plan as impossible—an attempt artificially to force 
now what can only suit an earlier stage of civilisation. 

Nor will it more help farmers that landowners who wish to marry 
should be forbidden to settle their estates on their wives and children. 
I have not a word to say against the proposal to forbid encumbered 
estates to be settled. That is very different. An estate in debt does 
not belong to the nominal owner. Most of it really belongs to the 
creditor. Whilst it would be unjust that a man should not be allowed 
to settle on his wife and children what is his own, there may well be 
great evils in his settling what is not his. It is no hardship on him, 
but really a gain, if he knew his true interest, that he should have 
to sell part of his estate to pay the debts owing on it, or be obliged to 
charge his debts on part, and only settle the rest, which truly belongs 
to him. Besides, it is impossible, if the profits of an estate go to pay 
the interest on debts, that there should be enough left for the neces- 
sary outlay on the land. When an estate is not in debt, there is no 
trouble in giving the tenant for life full power to do everything de- 
sirable for its benefit and improvement, as if it belonged to him in 
fee simple. I believe the idea of any one selling part of an estate in 
order to get money to improve the rest, is a mere imagination. When 
more educated knowledge is applied to the management of land, it 
will remove the difficulties arising from want of the power of adap- 
tation to altered circumstances. More knowledge will produce a like 
result in defeating the misdealings of retailers. Surely landowners 
and farmers all over England will not allow themselves to be eaten 
up by retailers? Is a remedy really impossible? The old ways of 
trade are, no doubt, pleasant and profitable to those who hold the right 
end of the stick, but how is it with those who hold the wrong end ? 

Hitherto farmers have been very much at the mercy of the 
intermediate factors and salesmen through whom their goods reached 
retailers. More direct dealing is wanted. It may be very hard to 
break through old habits of trade; but what would be the state of 
a manufacturing business of any other kind, in which intermediate 
factors and retailers nearly doubled the price of some of the goods 
to consumers? The East Indian trade is said not long ago to have 
been carried on through such a class of middlemen, only far milder 
in their charges. They have now wholly disappeared. Such 
a system cannot go on long, if once it comes to be understood by 
the public. There would be great gain both to the growers and 
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consumers, if milk, butter, cheese, meat, and other kinds of farm 
produce could be sold more directly at a middle price between what 
one now pays and the other receives. The plunder is so large that 
it is sure to be fought for to the death, but right and sense will 
win in the end. The present state of things is, that if the producer 
tries to sell his goods direct to the consumer, he naturally thinks 
he ought to get the price the retailer gets. On the other hand, 
consumers, who know the prices now paid to producers for their goods, 
naturally think that they ought to be able to buy them at those prices, 
The honest retailer is the man wanted, who is content with a moderate 
profit. Shopkeepers of this stamp will be able to beat cooperative 
stores. Formerly such shopkeepers were much more common than 
they are now. If such men then could live in fair comfort and 
respectability, and bring up their children, they were well satisfied. 
Now a fortune must be made, and a villa out of town be set up. 

Surely the power of Government ought to be used to prevent 
fraud, and so to secure that preparations of fat and lard shall not 
be sold under the name of butter, and thus depress the price of the 
honest goods. What has Free Trade come to, when in its name a 
large part of the British public that wishes to eat butter is put 
off with this hateful, though most ingenious, mixture rejoicing 
in the name of Bosch? and at the same time landowners in Ireland 
shall be obliged by law to keep as tenants of land,’able to produce 
the very finest butter, every dirty, lazy, drunken blackguard, who 
makes butter worse than Bosch, or else pay him a great sum as 
compensation for getting rid of him ? 

Whilst wholly disbelieving that the British farmer needs protection 
in its ordinary sense, the prevention of fraud, and of importation of 
disease in stock, are justly due to the farmer, and are also needful for 
the good of consumers. 

Fair trade is an excellent thing, but fair trade with British re- 
tailers will be at any time a greater gain to farmers than fair trade 
with foreign countries. The real state of farmers and consumers of 
farm produce now is, that whilst we have perfectly free trade with 
foreign countries in the importation of all kinds of produce, our own 
native middlemen and retailers prey upon us in a way that sets fair 
trade at naught, and unduly keeps down the prices producers receive. 
The consumers have to pay too high for good quality, yet the mass 
of our producers don’t get the advantages free trade would otherwise 
give them. This is rightly the part and duty of Government to 
remedy, if it wishes to help the farmers and promote honest fair 
trade. 

Such, then, are the lines on which our landowners have to fight 
their battle ; in other words, to manage their estates, and our farmers to 
manage their farming. 

If once it is seen that landowners are able to succeed even mode- 
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rately well with their land in the way I have suggested, it will put a 
stop to all unreasonable attempts to get the better of them in hiring 
farms. The letting of farms at fair values will be helped by it. 
There is nothing that will so surely bring applications for a farm, as 
the knowledge that the owner is doing fairly well with it, nor any- 
thing so likely to produce a good offer. 

There are numbers of landowners to whom no plan can be so 
satisfactory as letting their farms. On very large estates, this must 
be especially the case. Such men are quite right to let, whenever 
they can do so, on reasonable terms; only let them avoid putting 
themselves into the power of tenants as if they were without resource 


or help. 
It may be said, Surely some reduction of rent is necessary. How 


much ought it to be? 

The answer to this mainly depends on the district and the cireum- 
stances. In some counties no reduction is needful. In other coun- 
ties the loss to occupiers has been very large. But a permanent reduc- 
tion of rent has been demanded as alone of any use. There are a 
great number of estates still on which a judicious outlay in draining, 
more buildings, getting rid of hurtful hedge-rows, and other such 
works will be more advantage to a good tenant than any reduction of 
rent. Business sense is again required here. 

The need for reduction, too, wholly depends on circumstances. In 
Scotland there can be no doubt rents were fixed on a much higher 
scale than in England, and it must have been much more difficult for 
a farmer in Scotland to pay his way, under such a rent, in the seasons 
we have had, than it has been in most parts of England under much 
lower rents. The degree, therefore, of permanence in a reduction of 
rents must be adjusted accordingly. In Scotland tenants offered high 
rents as readily as landlords asked them, and thus a letting for a term 
at a lower rent may be necessary. There are, perhaps, districts and 
estates in England where the same is the case. But before all things, 
in lowering rents, it is needful to take care that a good farmer 
is secured as tenant. It is much better in any way to get rid of a 
bad farmer than, out of ‘personal kindness, to keep on a tenant 
who, from any cause, has not sufficient means or skill to do well. 
Usually in England, I believe, a permanent reduction of rent is not 
necessary. But a complete change in the system of farming is often 
necessary, which may require the forbearance and help of the owner 
to effect. 

Once the business principle is grasped, and the landowner no 
longer feels himself helpless and in the position of the owner of a 
white elephant, it will not be hard to make a fair bargain for letting 
the land for a proper term ; or, if this cannot be done, the owner hold- 
ing the land himself for a longer or shorter time without serious loss, 


will make the case clear. 
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I do not think any reasonable man can wonder that tenants should 
just now be over keen to get farms at low rents, nor blame them for 
it. The best cure for that trouble will be the landowner taking his 
own proper position in the business. If I have seemed to write hardly 
of tenants, I would say I think their faults are largely the faults of 
their position, and that during a long life there is no class among 
whom I have seen so many good specimens of Englishmen as among 
English farmers. But there are good and bad among them as among 
other classes ; and landowners have need, in making bargains with them 
for farms, to protect themselves from those who are not good. 

Whilst valuing much the good qualities of tenants, I think many 
have yet to learn that business is business. And I must add that if 
landowning is treated as a business, not with hardness nor without 
the fair consideration an honest Englishman shows to others in other 
kinds of dealing, I am convinced that business instead of feudalism 
will prove to be much the reverse of a loss to landowners. 


W. Bence JONES. 
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other ‘Wat, sir, I tell you that that thar Yellowstone Park and them 

ulism Geysers is jest indescribable. Yes, sir, that’s what they are, sure,’ 
said all the packers, teamsters and prospectors we consulted on the 
subject. A greater measure of truth characterised this statement 
than is usually contained in eulogistic reports of scenery. We were 
advised at Ogden that pack trains or waggons could be hired at 
various points of the ‘ Utah Northern’ branch of the Union Pacific 
Railway. In order to economise time my companion preceded me, 
to contract for transport, whilst I remained in Ogden to conclude 
arrangements in connection with the commissariat department. 
These completed, I followed him. He met me at Dillon with a 
history of woe. At so short a notice no ‘outfits’ were to be 
obtained anywhere but at this place, and here the demands for them 
were exorbitant. No regard was taken of current rates. We were 
looked upon as so much quartz to be crushed and smelted. I ven- 
tured to expostulate with one teamster :— 

‘What you ask is absurd. It would pay you in three weeks more 
than your “ outfit ” cost.’ 

‘Oh, horses is dear in this country!’ 

‘Not as dear as that amounts to.’ 

‘Wal, it ain’t much for them as has the means and wants to 
go in.’ 

I am afraid, to use a miner's expression, that we did not ‘pan 
out’ quite so well as their previous experiences of an English ‘ pros- 
pect’ led them to anticipate. Eventually a little diplomacy secured 
us the services of a Mormon teamster and his boy, a waggon, and 
twelve mules and horses, on very moderate terms. We engaged a 
cook, and with Dick (the guide we had brought from Ogden), the 
‘outfit ’ was complete. 

Dick was an old soldier, and a first-rate fellow. True, the Dillon 
whisky proved almost too much for him at starting, but ordinary 
poison would be a mild beverage in comparison with it, and we were 
so glad that it did not kill him outright thaf we excused his tem- 
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porary indisposition. Besides, even then he displayed the most 
charming urbanity and the greatest anxiety to get under way. 

¢ All I wants, Mr. is, to makea start,—to get away—beyond 
the pale of civilisation as you may say—beyond the (hic) pale,’ he 

would repeat, meditatively. 

‘ Beyond the pail or the cask, Dick ?’ 

‘ Beyond the (hic) pale,’ replied Dick somewhat dubiously, after 
a long and thoughtful pause. 

Dick was energetic in his endeavours to engage an ‘ outfit.’ 

‘Say you, look here,’ he would explain to a native; ‘these ’ere 
men don’t want none of your snide outfits, but jest good 
bronchos and a waggon and strong harness.’ 

‘Wal, can’t yer find no waggons ?’ 

‘Waggons ! ! Waggons ’nough for a whole army, you bet. 
But it, these fellows all propose to make independent 
fortunes in a single day. Why, they want jest as much to hire out 
one broncho for a week as ’1l buy a whole team.’ 

Swearing is prevalent amongst these fellows. Our teamster was 
rather gifted with talent in this direction. He was to be heard at 
his best in the early morning whilst engaged in catching the hobbled 
mules and horses. Amongst the more harmless titles conferred by 
him on members of our stud were the ‘ yaller one-eyed cuss,’ ‘ the 
private curse,’ ‘the bandy-legged, hobbling, contrary son of &c. &c., 
here following contumelious references to both the animal’s remote 
ancestors and immediate progenitors. But I do the man injustice. 
It is impossible to render in its pristine vigour, upon paper, the elo- 
quence that distinguished his morning exhortation to the mules. 
Frantic with rage, he usually concluded by imploring us to assist him 
in hanging them or driving them into the river with the view of 
drowning them. Brown, our cook, one of the quietest, gentlest and 
best old fellows in the world, rather enjoyed the scene. The teamster 
criticised his cooking, an insult that the meekest cook cannot forget. 

‘ Yes,’ he said one day, as he turned the antelope steaks in the 
frying-pan and listened to the voice of the teamster softly swearing 
in the distance; ‘yes, Mormons always do swear ter’ble, and the 
women as well, and the children too, and smoke. I guess they 
smokes more and stands for the swearingest people as there is any- 
where. And they’re all alike.’ 

We took no tent, but trusted entirely to fine weather and buffalo 
robes. For the first few days the track lay through a gameless and 
uninteresting alkali country. Everyone, myself excepted, was dis- 
agreeably affected by the water. Even the dogs were unwell. The 
dryness of the atmosphere was remarkable. Moist sugar became as 
hard as rock; discharged powder left nothing but a little dry dust 
in the guns, our lips cracked and our finger-nails grew so brittle 
that it was impossible to pare without breaking them. As we pro- 
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ceeded the scenery grew wild, and in places fine. On many slopes 
the pine forests had been lightly swept by fire, and skeleton trunks, 
from which the bark had fallen away, stood out in ghostly array 
against the yellow, red and russet undergrowth, or looked with ascetic 
asperity on the bright belt of light-leaved willow bushes whose boughs 
danced gaily in the sunlight on the foot-hills. 

At length we surmounted a low divide leading from the Cen- 
tennial Valley and caught our first glimpse of Henry’s lake. In the 
purple haze of an autumnal sunset it stretched out before us, and the 
ripples that dwelt there, waked from their mid-day slumbers by the 
evening breeze, sparkled and glittered and tossed and laughed whilst 
they restlessly compared their blue and gold and violet reflections 
and chased each round the shores of emerald islands out on the silver 
bosom of the waters. Time was when only the sun came up over 
the hills and looked in upon the solitude of this beautiful sheet of 
water, dreaming its days away in the still heart of the mountains. 
At most perchance an occasional Indian wandered thither to hunt 
antelope on its grassy shores, wild fowl in its reedy fringe, or spear 
by torchlight the noble trout that haunt its crystal depths. Now it 
is in a fair way to become a ‘summer resort.’ Already a log-hotel 
has been tried there. Jam-pots and empty meat-tins lie around it in 
profusion. Fortunately for some reason it has been deserted. So 
the pelicans, the swans and geese that dot the lake’s wide surface, 
the ducks and flocks of teal that sail there in fleets or skim in close 
order to and fro, the grouse in the willow thickets, and the wary 
regiments of antelope, have yet a respite of comparative security to 
enjoy, before civilisation drives them from their patrimony. 

We frequently camped near a trout stream. The trout, although 
proof against the persuasive influence of the artificial fly, were 
generally amenable to the seductions of the grasshopper, the butterfly, 
or grub. Dick’s disgust at fly-fishing was amusing. One day B. lent 
him a rod and I gave him some flies. He was absent about an hour, 
and then returned with little more than the winch and the butt end 
of the rod. 

‘Well, Piscator, what luck?’ inquired B. 

‘Why, these here durned fish don’t piscate worth a cent. Guess 
I'll go and catch some with a pole and a *hopper or thar won’t be 
any fish for supper.’ The identification of trout was one of sundry 
points on which the teamster and I begged to differ. Trout 
vary considerably in markings in these mountain streams; still a 
trout is unmistakeable. 

‘ That’s a pretty trout,’ said I, one day. 

‘He ain’t no trout. That thar’s a chub, that’s what he is.’ 

‘ How do you know that—from observation ?’ 

‘ No, chap he told me so the other day.’ 

‘I should call it a trout.’ 

pD2 
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‘Wal, I reckon they call him a chub down at the terminus,’ and 
the boys they know something there. Anyway he’s a chub in this 
country.’ 

With this conclusive argument Andrews always annihilated me. 
We were at issue upon several questions of this and other natures, 
Only one, however, threatened to result unpleasantly. Andrews had 
a boy. He was a surly flat-faced boy, with a nose like a red pill. 
His name was Bud, or Buddy. The father thought all the world of 
Bud. Bud was one of ‘the smartest boys in the States.’ (There are 
a good many of them.) His proud spirit brooked no restraint. On 
all subjects he was the best informed person in the party. He was 
twelve years of age. He was alsoa Mormon! His education was 
complete. He possessed, together with great experience, implicit 
self-reliance, a shot gun, a rifle, and a racing pony. Bud at once 
assumed command of the expedition. He seemed to labour under 
an impression that we had come from England to accompany him. 

When the track was well travelled he would drive our spare stock 
a few yards ahead of me, in order that I should be thoroughly 
annoyed with the dust. This pleased him; but I was forced to insist 
on his taking his pleasure in some other way. Bud declared that ‘ he 
would be dog-durned if he was a-going to run his interior (he called 
it by some other name) out a-driving the stock any further ahead— 
durned if he would.’ However, he was induced to change his mind; 
and as the teamster expended all his courage in talking, and collapsed 
the moment an opportunity was afforded him of displaying his 
prowess, the matter was amicably settled. Thenceforward Bud was 
a little more circumspect. He used to over-eat himself. When just 
retribution overtook him, his devoted parent, in an agony of fear, 
would declare his intention of returning at once with his ‘ outfit’ to the 
terminus in quest of a doctor. On two occasions we hung for a while 
with the greatest anxiety upon Bud’s languid responses to questions 
regarding his health. And we questioned him as if we loved him. 
We all doctored him too. Yet he lived! Evidently his constitution 
was very strong. At any rate we had nothing in camp that could 
make him die or even get worse. Once in a fit of meddlesome bene- 
volence I restrained his father from giving him a powerful aperient 
for diarrhoea. It has been a source of regret to me ever since, for 
though some months have elapsed since Bud and I were comrades, 
my feelings towards him have undergone no change. 

Neverallow a boy to accompany a party of this kind, and, least of all, 
a western frontier boy. The patience with which an American will sub- 
mit to insolence from an ill-conditioned young cub of this kind is truly 
marvellous, and utterly passes the comprehension of an Englishman. 
Therefore, I say, on no account have anything to do with a boy. 


1 The ‘terminus’ is any village on the railway line that the speaker happens to 
frequent. 
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Those who dwell in the vicinity of the Yellowstone National 
Park love enthusiastically to term it Wonderland. Nor is it alto- 
gether without reason. Within its boundaries (one hundred miles 
square) there are over 10,000 active geysers, hot springs, fumaroles, 
solfataras, salses, and boiling pools. Of these over 2,000 are confined 
in the small area comprising the upper and lower geyser basins. 
Sulphur mountains, an obsidian mountain, a mud volcano, and 
various other remarkable phenomena, add to the curiosity of this 
extraordinary region. Some of the grandest, some of the most 
grotesque scenery may be seen here, and the magnificent falls, the 
interesting cascades, and the eccentric beauty of the Grand Cajion 
may well challenge comparison with the world’s most picturesque 
features. To attempt an exhaustive description of these marvels within 
the limits of letter-writing is impossible. Equally difficult is it, 
amongst so much that merits attention, to select that which is most 
noteworthy. 

We will proceed at once towards the Upper Geyser basin, passing 
en route the lower basin with its so termed ‘ paint pots’ or ‘ cream 
pots "—boiling vats of a semi-silicious clay, which varies in colour 
from creamy white to pink or slate. The next point of interest is 
‘Hell’s half-acre.’ The pools here are at once the most impressive 
and beautiful in the park. I turned aside twice to see them, once on 
my way to the upper basin, and again on my return. On these 
occasions I saw them under completely diverse aspects; for on the 
first day a thunderstorm darkened the usually serene beauty of the 
sky. They are situated near the bank of the river, in a desolate 
expanse of white, formed by deposits from the numerous tiny springs 
that bubble up on all sides. The first pool is of comparative unim- 
portance. The second, from which the locality derives its name, 
considerably exceeds half an acre in extent. It is but recently that 
it assumed its present dimensions. These apparently are daily 
increasing ; and it bids fair, if its devouring energies continue un- 
diminished, to join forces with its fellow pools, and form a lake 
some acres in extent. Numerous cracks and fissures scallop the edges 
of the yawning gulf, and indicate the direction of future encroach- 
ments. Itis with feelings not altogether devoid of apprehension, there- 
fore, that the stranger to these infernal regions cautiously approaches 
to windward of the steam, to gaze into the awesome abyss below him. 
The boiling hiss and roar of many waters issues increasingly from 
its cavernous depths, but heavy clouds of steam veil them from view, 
and the miniature cliffs, all jagged and crumbling, that plunge pre- 
cipitately down into the sea of white, are speedily lost in its enveloping 
folds. Anon the wind sweeps past, and a momentary glimpse is 
obtainable, through a rift in the steam, of the perturbed and seething 
surface of the water. It is a wonderful sight. Alone it would repay 
the labour of the journey. And seen as I first saw it, when thunder 
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rolled overhead, and the broad heavens were filled from time to time 
with the glare of lightning, the impressive character of the scene was 
enhanced. 

Unlike ‘ Hell’s half-acre,’ the third and largest pool is brimful, 
and overflows its edges, forming, with the minerals its waters contain 
in solution, a succession of steps and tiny ledges which entirely sur- 
round it. It is impossible to conceive anything more beautiful than 
the brilliant colouring here presented. Its waters are of the purest, 
brightest, cerulean blue, but near the shallow edges are reflected the 
enclosing rocks, and the glorious blue is lost in yellow, pale green, or 
red, whilst chemical deposits, in exquisite arrangements, such as the 
genius of nature alone can suggest, of écru and ivory, lemon and 
orange, buff, chocolate, brown, pink, vermilion, bronze, and fawn, 
encircle the pool, or paint with ribbon-like effect the tiny streams 
that trickle from its overflow. Nor is this all. In the transparent 
curtain of rising steam, as it is gently wafted across the pine-wood 
landscape, a dim reflection of all these wondrous colours slowly 
dissipating and melting into thin air, is distinctly visible. The sleepy 
stillness, the appearance of profound depth, and the moist brilliancy 
of the colouring, defy all efforts at description. The brush of the 
greatest artist, the pen of the finest writer, would alike be laid aside 
in despair, and the genius of man perforce must bow before the power 
of nature, were it tasked to convey in a faithful picture the fantastic 
beauty of this unearthly scene. 

We passed on through pine forests, seared and blackened by recent 
fires, and through the middle Geyser basin, with its columns of 
steam, its subterraneous rumblings, its hollow echoing of our horses’ 
trampling, its hissing craters and its bubbling springs, that sometimes 
lay within a few feet of the track. Towards evening we entered the 
upper basin, Imagine the head of a valley walled in by sombre hills 
and threaded by a rushing stream. Patches of desert white alter- 
nating with clumps of pine trees filled the bottom. On all sides, 
issuing from amidst the foliage, dense columns of steam rose up and 
towered into the heavens. The storm had cleared, and the sun, 
sinking amidst gold and purple clouds, shed a fiery glow through 
the trees upon the ridges, that caused each twig, almost, I had said, 
each pine needle, to stand out clearly in a fringe of delicate tracery 
against the sky. As we crossed the stream and mounted the opposite 
bank, a vast monument of steam, followed by a stream of water 160 
feet high, shot up into the air at the further end of the basin. 
‘ There goes Old Faithful,’ exclaimed Dick ; ‘the only reliable geyser 
in the park. You can always bet on seeing him every sixty-five 
minutes.’ 

Already encamped here we found a party of twenty American 
ladies and gentlemen, who were travelling through the Park. They 
informed us that the ‘Giantess’ (perhaps the finest, but certainly 
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the most capricious geyser of all) was expected to play in the 
morning, and the ‘Castle’ to perform the next evening. There are 
nine principal geysers, namely, the Giant, Giantess, Castle, Grand, 
Beehive, Comet, Fan, Grotto, and Old Faithful. With exception of 
the Grotto, which simply churns and makes a great uproar, one of 
these tremendous fountains may be expected at any moment to cast 
a stream of boiling water from one to two, or even three hundred 
feet into the air. 

All geysers have not the same action, and most of them, in 
style of action, in the duration of their eruptions, and in the 
intervals that elapse between them, are apt individually to vary. 
Some play with laboured pumping, others throw a continuous stream, 
some wear themselves out in a single effort, others subside only to 
recommence again repeatedly. Thus an eruption may extend from 
two to twenty minutes—the approximate time occupied by the 
Grand ; or even to one hour and twenty minutes—a period that the 
Giant has been timed to play. 

The colours that tinge the edges of some craters, and stain the 
courses of the streams that they send forth, are indescribably 
beautiful. The snowy whiteness of the grounding is relieved by 
dainty buffs, pale pinks and softest écrus, deep yellows shot with 
brown, orange streaked with vermilion or straying into crimson, 
chocolate merging into black, and interlined with lemon—by colours, 
in fact, run riot, and all glistening wet beneath the clearest crystal 
water, that in the centre of the crater deepens into the heavenliest 
blue. From such brilliancy it is a relief to turn towards the sullen 
hills of purple pines. 

Extinct domes and craters, overgrown with flourishing trees, or 
mounds still bare, and even steaming, with otherwise only their 
immense size to indicate the mighty power that formed them, are 
found here and there, amongst those well known to be still active. 
Many craters are surrounded by the skeleton trunks of trees that they 
have killed, and which, under the action of their mineral waters, are 
rapidly becoming petrified ; whilst in the conflict betwixt desolation 
and verdure, which, owing to the frequent variation of the centres 
of action, is constantly in progress, the lowly bunch-grass steals 
ground wherever it dare draw a blade. 

Of all the geysers whose eruptions we witnessed, the Grand was, 
I think, the most interesting. It played each evening at a regular 
hour. We were thus enabled to get comfortably into front seats, 
focus our glasses, and discuss the programme, as it were, before the 
performance commenced. This it did very abruptly, although the 
activity displayed by a small vent hole, and the furious bubbling in 
another orifice connected with it, might be accepted as premonitory 
symptoms. Suddenly, with a single prefatory spurt, the Grand shot 
a vast stream of water over two hundred feet into the air. For a 
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few minutes this pressure was maintained with unabated vigour, then 
it suddenly ceased, and the waters shrank back out of sight in the 
cavernous hollow of the crater. Meanwhile the vent and cauldron 
were still furiously labouring, and subterraneous thunder shook the 
ground on which we stood. After a minute’s cessation, the geyser 
again burst forth without warning, and with even greater violence. 
This continued until nine successive pulsations had occurred. The 
latter efforts, however, perceptibly diminished in grandeur. 

It is impossible to conjure up in words any idea of the majestic 
fury of the scene. The maddened rush of scalding water bursting for 
a moment’s freedom from its mysterious captivity, the gigantic 
columns of dense vapour, the clouds and clouds of lace-like falling 
spray or diamond showers, the lance-tipped water-jets pennoned with 
puffs of steam, the subterraneous reports, the wondrous effects of the 
evening sun on the silver sheaf of water-spears that with lightning 
rapidity flashed forth and vanished, broke and reformed, and the rain- 
bow that shone through the drifting masses of gauzy mist, baffle 
entirely my powers of description. I could only gaze and marvel. 
The packers and teamsters were right : ‘the Yellowstone Park and 
them geysers is jest indescribable.’ Over and over again was I forced 
to admit it, and not the least heartily when I looked down the dim 
valley at night and watched the ghostly columns of gleaming vapour 
winding from amidst impenetrable shadows and invading the silent 
heavens, or listened to the ever recurring rush and splashing of those 
mighty fountains breaking the stillness of the breathless hours. 

Slightly removed from the main group is one of lesser importance, 
containing, however, objects of considerable interest. Chief amongst 
these is the Golconda spring. In some respects this is one of the most 
striking features in the upper basin. It lies in the hollow of banks 
that form an exact representation of an inverted horse-shoe. By 
tiny terraces, the creation of deposits contained in its heavily charged 
waters, the stream issues from the frog of the hoof and spreads over 
a large surface on its shallow course to the river. There is a strange 
fascination in striving to pierce the profound, pellucid and_ brilliant 
depths of this extraordinary spring. Somewhat akin the feeling is 
to that which impels us to gaze and gaze over some sheer scarped 
precipice or into some grand ravine. One could stand for hours 
there, tracing the ivory cliffs bathed in sapphire circles, down, down, 
down, to where the gleaming waters grow black and awesome, and 
the creamy rocks contracting, lose their fantastic imagery and mass 
in weird mystery, to form the gloomy portals of what seem the 
fathomless abysses of another world. 

As a game country the Yellowstone Park is a mistake. You 
may kill a few antelope, an occasional elk or deer ; it would not be 
utterly impossible to happen on a stray bear or bison; but to go 
there merely for game is to court certain disappointment. Besides 
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which, hunting is restricted in the park. Beyond its boundaries good 
game countries are easy of access ; within them summer tourists have 
scared away all the game. Nevertheless it is always possible to kill 
enough birds and antelope to vary the camp fare. It is a delightful 
climate and a glorious country for gipsying. I, at least, never tire 
of riding through the cool dim pine woods and grassy glades, where 
the chipmunk and squirrel curiously reconnoitre you, and the odour of 
pine sap is heavy on the air, where the breeze from without penetrates 
only in softened and saddened murmurous tones, that in rising and 
falling seem to come from so far away, to linger so short a while near 
you, and to die away so very slowly in the unexplored aisles of the 
forest. On you ride silently over a thick carpet of pine-needles, and 
smoke pipe after pipe whilst you travel lazily back over the past and 
its scenes in thought. Anon you halt for a while and chat to the 
wise-looking retriever ‘Shot,’ till the waggon wheels are heard 
creaking in the distance and you pass on again ahead of the party. 
Perchance the scene changes to some stream-threaded valley, full of 
beaver dams, near which a few ducks are idly sailing in security. 
Here the pine yields place to willow bushes or the ever-rustling 
quaking aspen, and the chipmunk and squirrel are succeeded by 
gorgeous butterflies and red-winged grasshoppers that spring away 
with noisy clapping from every tuft of grass beneath your horses’ 
hoofs. At night round a blazing camp-fire Dick and old Brown, B. 
and I sit through many a pleasant hour chatting, till the flames wax 
low and red and the vociferous snoring of the teamster warns us of 
the time. Old Brown then ‘ gets off’ his last tale or joke, and with a 
hearty good-night, we turn into luxurious couches of springy pine-tops 
and buffalo robes, where we sleep @ la belle étoile the unbroken sleep 
of a natural life. What silver-lit skies spread above us, what a 
glorious blue their shadowy depths embosom, and how exquisitely 
delicate is the tracery of yonder pine bough betwixt us and the late- 
rising moon ! ‘ Good-night, good-night,’ and ‘ Shot’ replies with a lazy 
yawn as he coils himself up against my back and makes himself com- 


fortable also for the night. 
F, FRANCIS. 
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THE SPIRIT OF PARTY. 


In view of the proposals now before Parliament for effecting impor- 
tant alterations in the forms of Parliamentary procedure, it may 
be worth while to remember that between the rules of debate and 
the system of party on which public affairs in this country are con- 
ducted there is a close, if not a necessary, connection, and that what- 
ever affects the one'can hardly fail to affect the other. Party, by 
substituting the united action of a considerable body of men for the 
isolated efforts of individuals or of sections, which could seldom hold 
their ground against the forces at the command of a Cabinet, pre- 
serves the liberties of Parliament, and secures the ample discussion 
of every question which deserves it. By curtailing these liberties 
we contract the sphere of usefulness within which the party system 
energises, and so far tend to weaken its importance as an organ of 
our Parliamentary constitution. In the second place, a good deal 
has occurred of late years to bring out the baser aspect of the 
system into bold relief, as well as to lower public respect for that 
freedom of discussion which its nobler part is to protect. Threatened 
by these two converging dangers—the indifference, namely, of the 
public to oneof the principal objects for the sake of which it exists, 
and the intention of the Government to reconstruct the machinery 
by which it works—party would seem to be on the eve of a crisis 
in its history; and perhaps at such a time some remarks on the 
value of the system, and the light in which it has been regarded 
by some of our leading public men, may not be altogether without 
interest. 

The drawbacks to the party system are so palpable, and have been 
so repeatedly set forth, that we may content ourselves with a very 
general statement of them here. One, of course, is that Ministers 
who look to the support of a great political connection are obliged 
to pay for it in the distribution of patronage, and cannot select 
the most competent men for the service of the public. Another 
equally patent objection is that no leader of a party can venture to be 
very much in advance of the opinions of the rank and file. He must 
often be obliged to relinquish or modify schemes which he believes 
to be for the public good, and be satisfied with settling questions 
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for a quarter of a century, when otherwise he nfight settle them for 
generations. Such a system is not favourable to the growth of 
political foresight, and leads to the habit of ‘ patching up,’ as fatal 
in public as it is in private affairs. It may be supposed to exer- 
cise on the minds of our political leaders an influence not unlike that 
which Thucydides ascribes to the plague at Athens. Kai To 
mporraraitmpeiy to Sokavte Kar@ ovdeis mpdOvpos Hv, adnrov 
vopitwv si mply én’ adto érOeiv SiapOapynoerar. Impatience of its 
mischievous effects has led more than one great statesman to endea- 
vour to throw off the yoke, among others the late Sir Robert Peel, 
to whose correspondence on this subject with Mr. Cobden I shall 
presently refer. Twice he deliberately refused to be bound by the 
necessities of party, declaring that what he conceived to be for the 
public good must take precedence of all other considerations, and 
willingly stripping himself of power rather than abandon this 
conviction. For this conduct he has been extolled to the skies 
as one of the wisest and noblest patriots who ever lived; nor 
have I the slightest wish to question the purity of his motives. 
But we must remember at the same time, what thirty years 
ago was too generally forgotten, that party also, as well as other 
political arrangements, exists for the sake of the public and not 
for its own sake, and that it was not necessarily—mind, I say 
necessarily—wiser to sacrifice party to free trade than to sacrifice 
free trade to party. If we regard party as essential to Parliamentary 
government—the view of Burke, Sir C. G. Lewis, and Lord Beaconsfield 
—then whatever strikes a blow at the one strikes a blow at the other; 
and there may be public objects which are not worth so great a price. 
It is not, therefore, a matter of course, as is much too readily 
assumed, that whenever a Minister has to choose between a party 
and a policy which he believes to be for the public welfare, he is 
bound to prefer the latter. Every such case must be decided on 
its own merits. Sometimes it may be better to let some benefit 
escape us than to endanger the steadiness of our political system by 
too eager a pursuit of it. 

Were this all, however, party would have little to fear from the 
hostility of public opinion. Party itself, as has justly been observed, 
is public opinion embodied ; and when it only leads to the postpone- 
ment of salutary reforms, or even the precipitation of undesirable 
ones, in deference to the will of the majority, it provokes no hostility 
as such. We may dislike either Conservative opinions or Liberal 
opinions without seeing anything to condemn in the existing mode 
of giving effect to them. Unfortunately, however, party very often 
means a great deal more than this. It naturally gravitates towards 
faction ; and this tendency is only kept in check by the honourable 
feeling and political sincerity which for the most part distinguish 
English gentlemen. Even within the limits thus imposed upon it, 
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the exigencies of party do occasionally carry statesmen into measures 
which, however necessary in themselves, are not recommended to the 
public by the source from which they proceed ; while, whenever it 
does happen that these limits are transgressed, and that the hatred of 
rivals or the thirst of power becomes the primary or sole motive of 
party action, we see wild work indeed, and such as may well cause 
the most prudent and practical of politicians to speak of party as a 
monster which ought to be bound in chains and cast into the 
bottomless pit. Then it is that the most cherished principles, 
the highest public interests, the most venerable institutions, become 
mere counters in the game, and are dashed recklessly on the hazard- 
table, as men face to face with ruin have been known to stake a 
child’s happiness or a wife’s honour on a cast of the dice. Neither 
party in this country is free from guilt of this description, though 
they share it, to the best of my belief, in very unequal degrees. But 
in all such cases the contest is for victory and not for truth. 
Whether dishing the Whigs or damning the Tories be its object, 
the nature of the transaction is the same; party power, being the 
means to an end, becomes an end in itself; and political morality 
receives a shock, the effect of which may last for generations. 

As far as these remarks apply to the Reform Bill of 1867, they touch 
rather the system itself than the particular authors of the measure ; 
and for this reason. It being notorious that if the Conservatives did 
not pass a Bill, the Liberals would, the former may be excused for 
choosing the lesser of two evils, as a Conservative Bill, from their own 
point of view, necessarily would be. But the justification which we 
may find for the Conservative party in particular only illustrates 
more forcibly the evil of the system in general. Why did Lord 
John Russell reopen the question of Reform in 1852? Why did he 
do the same thing in 1866? Wholly and solely in deference to the 
exigencies of party: to reinvigorate a waning popularity, and to secure 
the allegiance of his followers. It had thus been made impossible for 
the Conservative party not to attempt some settlement of the ques- 
tion. A dispassionate study of the situation, and of all the attend- 
ant and antecedent circumstances of the Reform question, will, I believe, 
convince every one of that. But the necessity was created by party, 
and the result inevitably bore about itself the taint of the source 
from which it sprang. 

The reader may supply for himself other and more striking illus- 
trations of the abuse in question, drawn from much more recent 
experience than that of 1867, and productive of more serious 
disasters. There are partisans, of course, who can see nothing wrong 
in anything which is done by their friends, and nothing right 
in anything which is done by their foes. But that in pure and 
perennial party spirit—@rugo mera—the Whig opposition to Lord 
Beaconsfield was at least the equal of any former opposition, whether 
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Whig or Tory, which ever sat upon the Speaker’s left, is what no 
independent Liberal will be found to deny, though one may think it 
worse than another. 

We should deceive ourselves if we fancied that these things had 
not sunk deep into the public mind. Comparatively little is said 
about them, partly because no one is prepared with a substitute for 
the present system, partly because those who are the most likely to 
take note of such phenomena, and most capable of appreciating their 
import, are also the most shy of plunging into political controversy ; 
and thirdly, because men require time to assure themselves that dis- 
orders of this nature are permanent and progressive evils, before they 
raise their voice against them. There was, to be sure, plenty of party 
spirit in the last century; but then no one outside of a very small 
circle of society knew anything at all about it. Besides, before the 
Reform Bill of 1832, there was not the same temptation to indulge 
in it as there bas been since. When the same Ministries and the 
same political parties held power for long terms of years, supported to 
a great extent by connections not accessible to platform oratory, mere 
party spirit, animated solely by the desire to oust a rival from office, 
and seize on his position for ourselves, had fewer opportunities of 
action, and its evils were, of course, less felt. Now, however, when 
the tenure of office has become more precarious, and it is rather the 
rule than the exception that a general election should be followed 
by a change of Government, the inducements to have recourse to 
these weapons have become infinitely greater. Of the twelve 
general elections which have taken place since the Reform Bill 
became law, seven have been followed by a change. Of the nine 
that have taken place during the last forty years, six have been so 
distinguished. Of the six last elections four, and of the three last every 
one, have had a similar result. Under these conditions, then, a more 
continuous display of party spirit by rival politicians, and a keener 
perception of its evils among the general public, are exactly what we 
should expect. It was commonly said in 1874 that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government was ‘lied out of office.’ So perhaps was Lord Beacons- 
field’s. But nobody ever said that of any former Government. 
Of course there has always been a certain amount of misrepresen- 
tation in the charges on which Governments have been convicted ; 
but it never made such an impression on men’s minds as to be put 
into that form before. The conclusion is that in these our times 
slander pays. We have heard party called an organised hypocrisy. 
We may live to hear it called an organised lie. 

But the real question is how we should succeed without party, aud 
on this head I think there are certain considerations to be advanced 
which have never yet engaged public attention at all. 

In his recently published Life of Richard Cobden, Mr. Morley has 
given us a very interesting letter written by Mr. Cobden to Sir 
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Robert Peel in 1846, and Sir Robert’s answer to it. Cobden thought 
the time had arrived for breaking up the balance of power embodied 
in our party system, and for placing all authority in the hands of the 
one class which had become the most influential in the country. 
He would have had Sir Robert Peel cast off the slough of party, 
throw all the traditions of Whigs and Tories to the winds, dissolve 
Parliament, and cast himself on the great middle class as their 
Minister. The idea of relying solely on the support of independent 
men, unconnected with either of the two great parties in the State, 
and attracting by degrees the best men of each to a Government 
so supported, was no new one. It has been a favourite with 
many great men. Lord Bolingbroke, Lord Chatham, George the 
Third, all had this vision floating before their eyes, and the second 
of the three did, to some extent and for a short time, realise it, 
This is not exactly what Cobden meant, of course, but it would have 
been found, we fancy, to come to much the same thing in prac- 
tice; and Sir Robert Peel seems to have rejected the advice, 
because he perceived that it would do so, and did not see his 
way through the difficulties in which the experiment was involved. 
That such a system should succeed, the great body of the public 
must be willing to give a Minister carte blanche, and to surrender 
into his hands the opinions which they hold on a great variety of 
questions. Sir Robert felt sure that they would not place this con- 
fidence in himself; and that, although they might support him 
against both Whigs and Protectionists as long as the Free Trade 
system had still to be completed, he could not depend on them when 
economical questions should again have given way to constitutional 
or diplomatic ones. This provisional support he declined to accept, 
and the project dropped. 

But it is by no means certain that Sir Robert Peel entertained the 
same ideas on the subject of political parties as those which have been 
bequeathed by Burke, by Lord Beaconsfield, by Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, 
and by Lord Macaulay himself. We might rather infer from his policy 
that he did not attach that pre-eminent weight to the maintenance of 
this party system which the last-mentioned statesmen attached to it. 
We might conclude from the memoranda which he has left behind 
him that he regarded it rather as an encumbrance, and that he had 
occasionally before his own eyes the idea of a Patriot Minister who, 
under changed conditions and with new responsibilities, should play the 
part assigned by Bolingbroke to a Patriot King. We do not of course 
mean to assert positively that Sir Robert had ever consciously pro- 
posed such a part to himself; all we say is that his policy led 
directly up to it, and that any minister who can succeed in maintain- 
ing himself in power independently of party organisation must neces- 
sarily for the time being exercise absolute authority. The only two 
ministers who within Parliamentary times have made any approach 
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towards the attainment of such a position have been Lord Chatham 
and Lord Palmerston. Under the ascendency of the former, party 
strife was silent, and before the popularity of the latter party strategy 
was impotent. It is sufficient to recall to the reader’s mind the his- 
tory of Mr. Walpole’s resolution in 1861 to show that Lord Palmerston 
during his second administration was to a great extent independent 
of party. He did not rely upon the Liberal party, for a large section 
of it was ready to turn him out at any time. He had nothing to fear 
from the Conservative party, for a large section of it was ready to 
support him at any time. He was therefore independent of both. 
That great benefits accrued to this country from the authority wielded 
by Lord Palmerston I should be the last to deny. It is enough to 
mention our national armaments to recall the debt of gratitude we 
owe tohim. But what we have to consider is not so much the actual 
operation of the system in the case of any particular individual as its 
general tendencies. Lord Palmerston only illustrates the doctrine 
of ministerial independence to a very imperfect extent. To judge 
properly of its effects, we must suppose it to have taken root, and to 
have become the rule instead of the exception in our constitutional 
economy. Before this result had been attained the coherency of 
party ties would have been every day growing weaker, till at last 
hardly a nucleus had been left round which to gather any solid op- 
position. If it is said that this need not trouble us, and that in the 
constant activity of public opinion and the ubiquitous supervision of 
the press we have a sufficient guarantee against misgovernment with- 
out the antiquated machinery of a Parliamentary Opposition, well and 
good. We should be free from a good many evils from which we 
never shall be free while that system continues. Only let us under- 
stand exactly what the destruction of it means. It means a counter 
revolution. It means undoing the work of 1688, and establishing a 
virtual autocracy tempered by public meetings and leading articles. 
Lord Beaconsfield was led to observe many years ago that the 
public had no very clear idea of the close dependence of Parliamentary 
government on party government ; and he showed very plainly, in his 
speech on the Maynooth Bill,’ to what condition the House of Com- 
mons would be brought if the system were abrogated. Lord Macaulay, 
then in the House of Commons, admitted the justice of the argu- 
ment. Sir G. C. Lewis said plainly in 1859: ‘A Parliamentary 
system cannot be conducted without the combined operation of 
parties.’ And Burke said of earnest politicians who had great objects 
to promote: ‘How men can proceed without any connection at all 
is to me utterly incomprehensible.’ The question, however, seems 
likely to arise whether the flagrant and formidable abuses to which 
party spirit is liable are or are not too heavy a price to pay for its 
very substantial benefits: some of the means which have been sug- 
1 Also in a speech delivered August 30, 1848. 
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gested for the restoration of our Parliamentary efficiency are calcu- 
lated, as I have already said, to sap its vitality: it is time, therefore, 
that the question was considered ; and it certainly seems to me that it 
is one in which the Liberal party are more deeply interested than the 
Tories. 

It has been already asserted that a minister who was relieved 
from the check of a regular and organised Opposition would be prac- 
tically absolute within the walls of the House of Commons. Else- 
where I have endeavoured to demonstrate this in some little detail. 
But it requires little demonstration. The House, in the case I have 
supposed, would consist of an infinite number of small groups uncon- 
nected by any common bond of union, and incapable of combining 
for any systematic opposition. On some grave emergency, some crisis 
of overwhelming magnitude, such as was recognised when Parliament 
met in 1855, there might be a sudden rush against the Govern- 
ment. But on all ordinary occasions, with the help of his official 
entourage, the minister could beat his opponents in detail, none 
having any interest in resisting him except the special group whose 
particular views he might on any given occasion be thwarting. 
Opposition would want the stimulus which is supplied by the common 
prospect of accession to power, while the able men of each clique 
would inevitably be separated by jealousies which even the action of 
party is not always able to suppress. 

Thus much, I think, will be generally acknowledged. But what 
perhaps may not have been so generally considered is this: that in 
proportion to the independence of a minister within the House of 
Commons would be his want of independence outside of it. Under 
the present régime a statesman is protected by party against both 
the Crown and the populace. No sovereign, of course, can disregard 
the choice of a powerful political party; and he is practically obliged 
to take the statesman of whom the majority approves. But if there 
were no parties in the House with an organisation ready to give 
effect to their opinion, the sovereign could appoint whom he liked, 
and change his servants as often as he pleased without much regard 
to public opinion. It would show itself at a general election, but 
he would consider that many things might happen before a disso- 
lution was necessary, and that public opinion, if against him now, 
might by that time have come back to him. So also a great political 
confederacy can, to a certain extent, even now make head against 
the popular gale. As things are, if the minister does anything un- 
popular, there may be a great storm outside, but his party in Par- 
liament may keep him in power till public passion has had time 
to cool, and the real truth to be established. But a House of 
Commons without any organisation of the kind would be apt to be 
frightened by the commotion, and every member inclined to tremble 
for his own seat would be at full liberty to act upon his fears, there 
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being no demand on his loyalty or fidelity to restrain him. A panic 
of this kind might overthrow a minister in a moment, causing 
men to act together not indeed like disciplined troops, but like a 
flock of sheep; and with this possibility always before his eyes the 
minister would be compelled to follow every turn of the popular 
humour, and fool both prejudice and ignorance to the top of their 
bent in a manner that would reverse all our present ideas of con- 
stitutional government. He would be at once the tyrant of Parlia- 
ment, and the slave of the multitude; free from the restraints which 
the constitution imposes on him, and subject to others wholly at 
variance with its spirit. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the effect likely to be produced 
by the disintegration of Parliamentary parties on the political creeds 
which they represent. It seems to me that this would be far more 
unfavourable to Liberalism than to Conservatism, and that because of 
a difference between the two of which Liberals are accustomed to 
boast. Conservatism is homogeneous, Liberalism is not. Organi- 
sation and discipline are natural and spontaneous in the former. 
They are artificial and compulsory in the latter, and, but for the ex- 
ternal bond which is woven out of the obligations and traditions 
of party, could hardly be maintained at all. But there is more than 
this in the difference between the two creeds, which tends to make 
party more essential to the one than to the other. The Liberal party 
is the party of speculation, of inquiry, of discovery. It finds room 
within its pale for minds of the most diverse order. It offers at 
once a staff to the pilgrim and a roof to the sceptic. Here we 
see a band of earnest and courageous men, believers in the advent of 
a new heaven and a new earth to be created by themselves, pressing 
eagerly forward to the realisation of their high ideal, and calling on 
the age to follow them. There we see a host of widely different 
aims and dispositions: some who seein the reputation of an iconoclast 
the readiest road to notoriety ; others who follow the flag because 
their fathers have done so before them, not considering whether under 
the same banner they are fighting for the same cause ; and others again, 
and these perhaps the most numerous class of all, who call themselves 
Liberals because no other designation will suit their particular frame of 
mind—men who stand all the day idle, waiting mournfully for some 
one to hire them, for some one, that is, to give them a principle or a 
truth for which they can live and work. They cannot be Conservatives, 
because they believe in nothing; they cannot be Radicals, because, 
while indifferent to what exists, they have no faith in anything better 
to succeed it. Liberal isa convenient and comprehensive term under 
which they can range themselves and no questions asked. Such men 
accordingly, if asked to which party they belong, show no great 
alacrity in answering, preferring to evade the question by an attack on 
all parties alike; but, if driven to reply, will say that they suppose 
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themselves to be Liberals. On the theory, therefore, that political 
principles are assisted—and I have allowed that they may sometimes 
be encumbered—by the operation of party, it is clear that the Liberals 
are indebted to it exclusively for all the support which this last class 
of men can bring to them. Without the stimulus of party, the 
gaudium certaminis, not a man of the whole number would lift up 
his little finger in aid of the cause, would either write a line or speak 
a word or walk across the street to help one side rather than the other. 
But their blood is up when an election is going forward, and an appeal 
to them not to desert their colours, not to ‘ break up their party,’ not 
to give a triumph to the Tories, will succeed nine times out of ten 
when no invocation of principle, no apostrophe to patriotism, none even 
of the temptations of power, would have produced the’slightest effect. 
If, as I maintain, the whole Liberal party in the country is largely 
leavened by such men as these, it is manifest how greatly the Liberals 
must lose by the dissolution of all party discipline. 

In the nature of things there can be no Conservatives of this stamp. 
I might borrow an argument from the Liberals, and say that the 
very selfishness which they impute to Conservatism makes it impos- 
sible that there should be. Conservatism is a positive creed which no 
man professes who has not something to lose, either material or moral, 
by the triumph of the opposite creed. Here we have a guarantee for 
discipline stronger even than party spirit. And closely connected with 
this feature of Conservatism is another which strengthens my argu- 
ment still further. If we except the enthusiastic minority whom I 
have already mentioned, the Liberal party is much less acted upon by 
moral considerations than the Conservative. I mean that Conserva- 
tism appeals to the affections more strongly than the rival creed. 
Liberalism is intellectual, utilitarian, progressive. Of the power of 
association and prescription, of the romantic, the picturesque, and 
the venerable, of all which speaks to the heart rather than to the head, 
it takes comparatively small account. Yet it is for these things that 
men will fight knee-deep in blood, for these things alone that many 
men care to live, and for which, if necessary, some will die. Con- 
servatism, of course, has a science of its own—a political philosophy 
which has weathered the storms of ages, and will weather them 
doubtless to the last. But its peculiarity is that it gives expression 
to a class of feelings which with the majority of men are more power- 
ful than intellectual convictions. So strong indeed are they in an 
Englishman, that if every one who has been brought within the 
influence of the conditions which evoke them is not more than half 
a Conservative, it is, I suspect, owing entirely to the strong counter 
pressure put upon him by party connections and distractions; and if 
these should disappear, would not what I may call the natural con- 
servatism of the English character cause thousands who are now 
Liberals to drift insensibly towards Conservatism, weakening the 
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hold of Liberal principles on society at large to an extent which at 
present seems impossible ? 

Conservatives love what they are defending far more than Liberals 
hate what they are attacking. This difference alone should make up 
for great numerical inferiority. But there is a further circumstance 
for which allowance must be made, and it is this. It is inevitable 
that the party of change, the party of experimental legislation, should 
be chargeable with more failures than the party which is less am- 
bitious. The failure of measures of which the success was confidently 
predicted must gradually discourage those who gave their confidence 
to the authors of them, and inspire them with a suspicion that the 
foresight and sagacity of their political opponents were superior to 
their own. These are adverse influences with which Liberalism 
must always struggle, and which must lead to considerable defec- 
tions from it in almost every generation that passes. On the whole, 
therefore, and if we sum up the various drawbacks to which it is ex- 
posed in its never-ending contest with the rival force, we shall come 
to the conclusion that the machinery of party is even more necessary 
to Liberal than it is to Conservative principles. 

I have endeavoured to state as clearly as I could the grievous 
abuses to which the system of party is liable, as well as my own con- 
viction that since 1832 they have increased, and are likely to in- 
crease. It is certain that within the last few years public attention 
has been directed to them more closely than it ever was before. And 
the present, therefore, is not a peculiarly happy moment, for the 
interests, that is, of party government, in which to initiate a reform in 
the rules of Parliamentary debate. The two are intimately connected, 
and a reform of the one may amount to a revolution in the other. 
In the present temper of the public mind it is not very likely per- 
haps that any objection to a new procedure based only on its appa- 
rent tendency to cripple the energies of party would receive much 
attention. Still, forewarned is forearmed. It is by no means certain 
that the system of committees, whether that recommended by Sir 
Erskine May, or that recently proposed by Mr. Torrens, would 
not have a marked effect on the spirit and constitution of parties. 
Committee of late years has been one of the favourite battle- 
fields of party. It was by amendments in committee that first 
General Gascoigne and afterwards Lord Lyndhurst defeated the 
Government of Lord Grey. It was by an amendment in com- 
mittee that Lord Dunkellin overthrew Lord Russell. It was through 
an amendment in committee that Mr. Gladstone delivered his grand 
attack on the Government of Lord Derby. It was by an amendment 
in committee that Mr. Heneage only last year nearly defeated the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone. Battles of this kind, however, could 
only be fought in committee of the whole House, and to transfer to 
any smaller body the consideration of all the details of important 
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constitutional measures would be to seriously curtail the liberties 
and opportunities of party. Hence I have tried to show what Parlia- 
ment would be without party altogether ; and I think I have succeeded 
in proving that if we ever came to that the Liberals might have 
small cause to look back with satisfaction on the carriage of the new 
Rules. 

Turno tempus erit magno quum optaverit emptum 

Intactum Pallanta, et quum spolia ista diemque 


Oderit. 


Iam not blind to the possibility that the new Rules may be the 
effect rather than the cause of the decay of party: a foretoken of its 
exhaustion, not a blow dealt at it in the full maturity of its powers, 
a sign that it has played its part in our Parliamentary economy 
and must shortly give way to some other form of political life more 
suited to our present requirements. The ‘too powerful individual’ 
seems no longer to be regarded with alarm ; and it may be that one 
of the great changes of which we are said to be on the brink is the 
emancipation of Ministerial Government from the control of political 
connections. This article, however, rests upon a different hypothesis; 
the hypothesis, namely, that party is not yet the sick man for whose 
recovery it is useless to prescribe: but that a green old age is still 
before it, if not undermined by legislation. It may be thought, 


perhaps, that I am raising too wide a superstructure for the narrow 
foundation on which it rests. But that remains to be seen. Our 
Parliamentary system is a complicated and delicate machine. And 
the derangement of the smallest part of it may lead to unexpected 
consequences. 


T. E. Keser, 
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ON THE NAMES OF THE GREEKS. 
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Tue object of this paper is to invite attention to the significance of 
Greek proper names. If the drama of Greek history abounds in every 
kind of interest to engage the mind, it is surely worth while to note 
the names of the dramatis persone. We hope to show that many 
interesting indications, and not a little unsuspected information, may 
be derived from this study. The intelligent reader of Holy Scripture 
habitually keeps in view the significance of proper names, since the 
vicissitudes of the Hebrew people, historical and moral, can be legibly 
traced in the names they gave their children. And in a measure the 
same may be said of the personal names of the Greeks. Nor need 
anyone be startled by the comparison thus suggested. Little as the 
Hebrew and Heilenic peoples seem to have in common, they at all 
events are alike in their great fondness for names derived from divine 
titles. Nor does the similarity end here; for both Hebrews and 
Greeks, avoiding an elaborate nomenclature like that of the Romans, 
or of modern Europe, made it a fixed rule for each individual to bear 
but one personal name. 

The point from which we start is the elementary fact that parents 
do not give their children names at random. Even in England, 
where such mingled influences are at work, and where large sections 
of the population idly follow the fashions of their betters, this rule 
holds good. Few that have not read Miss Yonge’s History of 
Christian Names can appreciate what a strange sidelight our choice 
of Christian names sheds upon the history of our country—its changes 
of rulers, its changes in religion, its changing fashions in literature 
and art. Much more should we expect to find this the case in Greece, 
where the influences operating upon society were vastly more simple, 
and the character of the population vastly more homogeneous than 
our own. 

It was customary for the new-born child to receive its name on 
the tenth day after birth, when the friends of the family were invited 
to the house to sacrifice and feast together, and gifts of congratulation 
were presented. The choice of the name generally lay with the 
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father, as appears from many expressions in the curious speech of 
Demosthenes Against Boiotos concerning his Name.' But we may 
be sure that a mother would have some voice in such a matter, in 
spite of the father’s right. And accordingly Euripides represents 
(Edipus and Jocaste as alternately choosing their children’s names, 
Antigone having been named by her mother, and Ismene by her 
father. And the humorous account of Strepsiades in the Clouds? is 
clearly true to life, where the parents quarrel over the naming of 
their babe, the father wanting to call him Pheidonides (‘ Thriftison ’), 
after his grandfather, but the mother preferring some compound of 
irtros, until they compromise matters and fix upon Pheidippides. 

In this instance the ambition of the mother was bent on a high- 
sounding name; and the popularity of names from (z7ros, not only in 
Attika, but everywhere in Greece, while partly due to the influence of 
the chariot races at the games, yet far oftener indicated that passion 
for horseflesh as a mark of grandeur which proved fatal to many a 
patrimony. The names derived from im7os are far too many to 
enumerate, but we may take note in passing, that Hippias and Hip- 
parchos were fit names for young princes; that Xanthippe perhaps 
came of a gay, fashionable family (she called her son Lamprokles), 
and so was hardly the wife for a Sokrates; and that the pride of the 
Macedonians in their cavalry, long before the organisation: of their 
phalanx, is reflected in the name Philippos. 

But to return to the passage inthe Clouds. It is observable that 
the old-fashioned father was true to Greek usage in wanting his boy 
to have his grandfather’s name.° This practice is one of the many 
indications of the strong domestic feelings of the Greeks. A son 
might naturally wish to keep the family tradition unimpaired, and to 
make the father he was losing to live again in the grandchild; nor 
can we forget how often peculiarities of feature and character reappear 
in the third generation. The claims of sentiment were strengthened 
by the prospect of succession to the family property. Thus when 
Iszeus’s client (De Meneclis Hered. 36) says of his adoptive father, ‘ My 
wife and I paid him all dutiful regard, and I named my little boy 
after him, that his name might not die out of the family,’ it was 
hoped that the inheritance would go with the name. On the other 
hand, it was contrary to old Greek usage for a son to take his father’s 
name; Mzandrios, son of Mzandrios, being the only instance of such 
a thing in all Herodotus. Empedokles, the philosopher, was named 
after his grandfather;® Aristeides, as son of Lysimachos, named his 

1 Cf. Eur. Jon, 800. Plato, Theag. 122, D. ? Eur. Phenisse,58. * Line 60 fol. 
‘ trrous GyaAua Tis breprAovrov xAdjs, Alsch. P. V. 466. Cf. Xen. De Re EHques. 


ii. 1; hence the ominous word xa6:mrotpodgeiv. 
5 Demosth. l.c, p. 1002: &g:0t 5 adrds &s 5h mpecBirepos dv robvoy’ exew Td rod mpds 


marpos mdwxev, Sce also what a father says about his children’s names, Contra 
Macart. 1075. 


* Diog. Laert. viii. 2, 1. 
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first-born Lysimachos ; Iophon, the son of Sophokles, named his son 
Sophokles ; and so in cases without end. Perikles, the son of Perikles, 
is an exception which proves the rule, for Perikles named his son aad 
heir after his father Xanthippos, and it was only when the plague 
had deprived him of both his legitimate sons that the Assembly made 
an exception in his favour, and legitimised his son by Aspasia, who 
accordingly, out of order, took the name of Perikles.’ But later on 
it became common enough for a son to bear his father’s name; and 
Anpocbévns AnpooGévovs Mawvios is only one sample out of hundreds 
that might be quoted. For since the official ‘ style and address’ of 
an Athenian citizen was the man’s own name, followed by the name 
of his father and of his deme,* it happens that the usage in question 
can be very fully illustrated from inscriptions. And so common did 
the practice become, that in the lists of Ephebi or members of the 
gymnasium in later Athens it gave rise to a convenient abbreviation ; 
for when the father’s name is identical with the son’s, instead of 
repeating it, it is indicated by a dash or bracket—Avoyévns > 
Pirwv »,’Eriyovos ), standing for Diogenes son of Diogenes, Philon 
son of Philon, &c.° We can plainly see that the family feeling of 
the Greeks was sorely tried by the practice of having only one name. 
The peculiar system of the Romans enabled them to associate with 
the individual’s name an intimation of his clan and his family. But 
the Greeks, without such help, endeavoured to make a single name 
indicate as much as possible concerning the individual’s relationship. 
Thus a Mantias names his son Mantitheos (see Demosth. l.c.), pre- 
serving one element of the name, and varying the remainder. This 
method was exceedingly common, as appears from the witness 
of epitaphs, such as Anyodav Anyovixov, Lwyévns Lwxpdrovs, 
Dirokevidns Piroxpadtov, &e. Sokrates, son of Sophroniskos, is a case 
in point.!? And again brothers would sometimes receive names 
similarly allied, as Hippias and Hipparchos, sons of Peisistratos, 
Diodotos and Diogeiton in Lysias Adv. Diog., and Cleobis and 
Biton famous in Herodotus, whose names are both derivatives of 
Bios. Those families, moreover, which could boast of illustrious 
names in the past would of course take care not to let them die out. 
Thus in a Samian inscription lately discovered,'' when we find the 


? Plutarch, Perikles, 37. 

® Demosth. 997 : xa} ris Heovoe mémrore, }} Kara roioy vduoy mpoomapaypdpar’ &y TodTO 
7> mapdypapypa ? KAA Tt rAHY 6 wathp Kal 5 Sijyos. Cf. warpdbev émovoud(wy, of Nikias 
addressing his men (Thuc. vii. 69). 

® See Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, No. 46. 

© The list of names in Béckh’s Corpus Inscriptionum No.172 contains numerous 
instances of the kind: e.g. Ev@vdnuos EvOvdduou, *“Avtiyévns ’Avrvyevidov, Mevexdéns 
Abropévous, "AroAAddwpos Toroddpov, Aedorparos Acwkpdrous, RevoxA7js OvouaxAéous, and 
soon. How jealously families regarded their family names is seen from Demosth. 
Contra Macart. 1077. 

Carl Curtius, Znschritten und Studien zur Gesch. von Samos. 
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name of a certain Dowris, we may safely conjecture him to be a 
member of the same family as the Samian historian of that name. 
And Plutarch’? says, that among his fellow-students he knew a 
Themistokles, so named after his great ancestor. 

Often however, instead of giving a child one of the favourite 
family names, a parent would wish to commemorate in a name some 
striking event that happened at the time. Polyznus tells a story 
about Jason of Thessaly, to the effect that on the birth of a son he 
invited his brother Meriones to the tenth-day feast, and made him 
preside at the banquet. In the meantime Jason, aware that his 
brother would begrudge any present upon the occasion, pretending to 
be detained out hunting, sent to his brother’s house and rifled it of 
twenty silver talents. Then, returning to the banquet, he begged 
Meriones to name the child. Meriones, hearing that robbers had 
entered his house (arerop0jc0at tHv oixiav), named his little nephew 
Porthaon. The story has little in it, but it indicates a source of 
names which must be common enough. The events which affect the 
family circle, however little known to the world outside, have 
often found a record in the family names. Sometimes also the 
great events of history combined with domestic motives in fixing 
the choice of a name. The mother of Euripides was among 
those who left Athens in the Persian invasion, and took refuge at 
Salamis. On the very day of the battle (so we are assured by the 
ancients) she gave birth to a son, whom she named Euripides, ‘ a} 
Euripo ’—1.e. in memory of the operations of the fleet at Artemision 
and Chalkis. There is really no reason for doubting this story: the 
name Euripides may not have been new, but it was certainly rare; and 
who knows whether some near kinsman of the poet’s had not recently 
died at the Euripus while serving in the fleet ?'* When Miltiades’ 
daughter, born shortly before the battle of Marathon, was named by 
him Elpinike, we cannot mistake his motive. A similar association 
attaches to the name of Deinomache, the mother of Alkibiades. She 
was the daughter of Megakles, whose victory at the Pythian games 
took place in the very year of Marathon.’ And the martial names 
of two of Themistokles’ daughters, Mnesiptolema and Nikomache, are 
another echo, we may be sure, of the great struggle with Persia. 
The name Thessalonike had a similar origin. Kassander called 
the flourishing town, which he founded on the site of Therma, 
Thessalonike, in honour of his wife, Philip’s daughter. But Philip 
had coined this name for his daughter to commemorate the important 
step in his career by which he became master of Thessaly (B.c. 352). 
The name of Thebe, the daughter of Jason, implies that her father, 
about the time of her birth, was courting the friendship of Thebes. 


" Vita Themist. fin. 

48 During the Crimean war ‘Alma’ became a common name; one heard of a 
soldier’s wife naming her twins ‘ nkermann’ and ‘ Alma.’ 

% Pindar, Pyth. vii. 
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The names of Themistokles’ daughters—Italia, Asia, and Sybaris 
—curiously illustrate the adventures of their father. Asia, the 
youngest, was probably born during his exile within the Persian 
dominions. The other two names belong to an earlier period. The 
founding of Thurii upon the ruins of Sybaris, and the extension of 
Athenian influence to Italy, is an undertaking associated with the 
name and genius of Perikles. But Herodotus ’°—who ought to 
know—makes Themistokles suggest this very scheme of colonisation 
upon the eve of the battle of Salamis. ‘ We Athenians,’ he says, ‘ can 
at any moment take our households and migrate to Siris in Italy, 
which has long been ours by right, and the oracles advise us to plant 
a colony there.’ Now these names of Italia and Sybaris confirm 
Herodotus, and prove that in this enterprise Perikles did but realise 
the dream of Themistokles. In most of the above instances it is a 
daughter who receives so significant a name; and the exclusion of 
Greek women from politics prevented such names from proving any 
embarrassment to them in after life. Yet examples are not wanting 
of a similar naming of sons. Perikles called his son Paralos, in 
manifest allusion to his own maritime policy.'"® And this prepares 
us to understand how Lykurgus the lawgiver named his son Eukosmos, 
in commemoration of his ‘ Discipline.’ When we further learn that 
Lykurgus’ father (or brother by other accounts) was named Eunomos, 
we need not dismiss the name as mythical, and nothing better than 
an epithet of the lawgiver himself; but we rather conclude (with 
Béckh) that the family of Lykurgus—and he was of royal blood— 
were bent upon disciplinary legislation. Still less are we surprised 
at the name of Philokypros,'? the king who entertained Solon in 
Cyprus, and is said to have named his reorganised city after his 
famous guest and adviser ({éAo). Philokypros called his son 
Aristokypros ; and there was evident policy in the choice of such 
names for the successive heirs of the dynasty. When Aristotle * 
states that Psammetichos, son of Gordios, succeeded Periander at 
Corinth, the historian E. Curtius infers from this that the Corinthian 
dynasty was on terms with the rulers of Phrygia and Egypt. A 
similar conclusion may be drawn from the name of Phrygios, son of 
Neleus, the founder of Miletus.'® When a son of Peisistratus, born 
in the latter part of his reign, was named Thessalos, it is safe to 
infer that the ruler of Athens was in communication with the ruling 
houses of Thessaly. Just in the same way Kimon” named his twin 
sons Lakedaimonios and Eleios, in compliment to his Peloponnesian 
friends, while his third son, Thessalos, marks the connection of Kimon 
with the rulers of Phere. The name of Libys, borne by the brother 
of Lysander, sounds strange enough until we read the account of 


8 Book viii. 62. 1® Paralos was the name of a mythical Attic hero. 
7 Plut. Solon, 26; Hat. v. 113. *8 Polit. viii. (v.), 12. 
19 Plut. De Mulier. Virt. 16. » Plut. Kim. 16; cp. Perikl. 29. 
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Lysander’s visit to the temple of Zeus Ammon ;*! and the name and 
the visit, when considered together, make us suspect that Lysander’s 
restless ambition had brought him into correspondence with the 
Libyan oracle years before, when his brother was born. The Samios 
of Herodotus iii. 55, was so named because of the heroic death of his 
father, Archies, at the siege of Samos—-so Archies the grandson told 
the historian. And similarly the enthusiasm of the Akarnanians for 
Phormio (Thucyd. iii. 7) is proved by the perpetuation of his name 
among them.” 

For in truth, apart from the policy of statesmen, the employ- 
ment of what may be termed ‘international’ names was common 
enough in families, which through trade or otherwise were connected 
with foreign cities. Now a connection of this kind was effected by 
means of what is technically called proxenia. And as the isolation 
of Greek cities makes every trace of their intercommunion all the 
more interesting, we will describe in few words what ‘proxenia ’ really 
was. Instances like the following were extremely frequent. A 
citizen of Rhodes shows kindness to citizens of Samos who are led 
by business or pleasure to Rhodes; or perhaps a citizen of Ephesus, 
living at Rhodes, shows similar attentions towards Samian visitors. 
It would probably be decreed before long by the senate and people 
of Samos that the benefactor in question should be declared a proxenos 
of the Samian state, and be enrolled as a Samian citizen, both he 
and his sons after him, and that he should receive a gold crown and 
other public honours.” Would it be surprising if the person who 
was thus closely connected with Samos should introduce into his 
family names borrowed from his adoptive city? In this way we can 
easily account for the common occurrence of international names. 
Hardly a town or region of any importance could be found in Greece 
that has not given rise to a personal name. In Athens alone we are 
familiar with Boiotos from Demosthenes; Argeios was an orator 
(Aristoph. Eccl. 201); Eretrieus was a soldier who fell in battle 
(Boéckh, Corp. Inser. Gr. 169); Himerzeos was a brother of Demetrius 
Phalereus (Plut. Dem. 28); Magnes was an early comedian; 
Lesbios was an ephebus (Béckh, ibid. 268); Milesios occurs more 
than once; Opuntios and Syrakosios are named by Aristophanes 
(Av. 1294-97). Then, again, a Karystios was a grammarian of 
Pergamon (Athen. i. 24); and Nikopolis appears as the mother of 
one of the Politarchs in the well-known inscription from Thessalonika 
(Béckh, ibid. 1967). But, indeed, examples of this kind might be 
endlessly extended. Pausanias tells of an ancient king of Arkadia, 
named Pompos, who was so delighted with the enterprise of mer- 


2 Plut. Lysand. 20. 

% See Béckh, Corp. Inscr. Gr. No. 1746 b.; and an inscription probably of B.c. 
337, published by Koehler, C. J. A. ii. 121. 

*3 No class of inscriptions is more common in every part of Greece than decrees 
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chants from Agina in bringing their wares by sea to Kyllene, then the 
port of Elis, and thence pushing on with packsaddles into Arkadia, 
that he named his son /ginetes, ‘ for love of the A¢ginetans ’ (viii. 
5, 8). Without pledging ourselves to the historical existence of king 
Pompos, we may certainly accept the story as typical of a large class 
of Greek names. 

Names of this kind were visible pledges of international friend- 
ship; and it is easyto understand how, at critical moments, diplomacy 
would be glad to make use of them. Two examples from Thucydides 
will illustrate this. At the conclusion of the siege of Platza (iii. 52), 
when the hapless Platzans were brought before a high-handed Spartan 
commission, seeing their peril, they asked permission to defend them- 
selves, and chose for their spokesmen ‘ Astymachos, son of Asopolaos, 
and Lakon, son of Aeimnestos, who was proxenos of the Lakedzemo- 
nians.’ The choice was wisely made. If anyone could conciliate the 
Spartans, surely Lakon might: his name was a password to their 
sympathies, and his father, Aeimnestos, had fought by their side on 
the battle-field of Platewa (Her. ix. 72). Again, when the Lace- 
dzmonians were anxious for peace, in order to secure the release of 
the prisoners at Pylos (Thue. iv. 119), one of the ambassadors they 
sent to Athens was ‘ Athenzos, son of Perikleidas.’ We may be sure 
that he was connected with Athens by proxenia, and his very name 
was a pledge that Sparta was in earnest about the truce. Naturally 
enough, when two envoys—one Spartan and one Athenian—were 
chosen to convey the news of the armistice to Brasidas and the cities 
in Thrace, Athenzos was deputed by Sparta (Ibid. 122). Guided by 
these examples, we may understand how wisely Perikles selected 
Lakedzmonios, son of Kimon, to command the ten ships sent to defend 
Coreyra (Ibid. i. 45). Plutarch indeed repeats the calumny that 
Perikles wished by this move to compromise the reputation of the son 
of hisold rival. But the precise wish of Perikles was to assist Corcyra 
without committing himself to hostility towards Sparta; and the 
name and connections of Lakedemonios were the pledge of a policy of 
‘defence not defiance.’ We may further conjecture that it was no 
accident which made a Dorieus the leader of the Peloponnesian party 
at Thurii, and an Athenagoras the advocate of Athenian interests at 
Syracuse. 

It should be recollected that most of the Greek names, unlike 
our Christian names, had a transparent etymology, so that their mean- 
ing was obvious to all. And consequently we find the Greeks not 
averse to a play upon names. Herodotus (vi. 50) tells how King 
Kleomenes, when repulsed from gina, threatened Krios, the 
A£ginetan, saying, ‘ You had better copper-piate your horns, my Ram 
(& Kote), before yon run your head against destruction.’ When the 
Persians at Artemision, capturing a Greek ship, proceeded to sacrifice 


% Thue. vi. 35; viii. 35. 
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to the gods the handsomest man they could find among her crew, 
Herodotus adds (vii. 180), ‘ His name was Leon, and perhaps his name 
in part cost him his life.’ Again, when the Samians, just before the 
battle of Mycale, sent to the Greek fleet at Delos to urge them to 
come and liberate Ionia, Leutychides chanced to ask the Samian 
stranger, ‘ What was his name?’ and hearing it was Hegisistratos, he 
joyfully accepted the omen (Jbid. ix. 91). Not that the Greeks were 
guilty of the excessive superstition about names which obtained 
among the Romans.” But one observes that the Greek names, with 
rare exceptions, avoid all reference to sorrow and death, and were 
usually expressive of hope and good-fortune. And it can hardly have 
been accidetital that an Aisimos (‘ god-sent ’) should have headed the 
triumphal procession of citizens upon the return of the Demos from 
Phyle (Lysias, Contra Agorat.). As for playing upon names, Aristo- 
phanes revels in it, both punning upon existing names,” and coining 
all kinds of new ones. In the Orators, indeed, we find no parallels to 
Cicero’s Jus Verrinwm: perhaps they were too much bent upon hard 
hitting to waste time upon word-trifling. But such pleasantry is 
more in place in the Platonic dialogue: three examples occur in the 
Symposium,” and even in the Apology the name of Melétos (‘careful ’) 
is repeatedly played upon.”* When, therefore, St. Paul in his letter 
to Philemon plays upon the name of Onesimus, he is quite true 
to classical feeling. 

This peculiarity of Greek names—their obvious significance— 
would alone convince us that Greek parents had something to express 
in the names they gave their children. There hangs a tale by each 
of the names of the Greeks, if only we could discover it. But at such 
a distance of time, this can only be done in certain instances like those 
discussed above. And our curiosity is very soon baffled if all we have 
to ask is why Pindar was called Pindar, why Sophokles, Sophokles, 
and so on. 

But when we leave the discussion of individual cases, and look on 
the meaning of Greek names in the mass, another part of our subject 
comes into view. Greek names may be regarded as an index of the 
mind and character of the people. And for this purpose let us attempt 
a fresh classification of Greek names, taking as our principiwm 
divisionis the range of ideas to which the names belong—not their 
etymology, but, so to say, their moral derivation. 

By far the greater number of the Greeks bore names relating 
either to: (1) The worship of the gods (Herodotus, Thucydides) ; 
or (2) to politics (Xenophon, Isokrates, Demosthenes); or (3) to 


5 See Cic. De Div. i. 45; Tacit. Hist. iv. 53: ingressi milites, guis fausta nomina, 
felieibus ramis. 

26 e.g. Ach. 1070: iv wévar re kal udxa Kal Aduaxo:, 

7 174 B; 185c; 198 c. 

8 240; 25C0(& MéAntre. .. . obdév wor peuéAnne K.7.A.); 6 D. 
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warfare (Lamachos, Alexander); or (4) to wealth and social distinc- 
tion (Plutarchos, Perikles, Xanthippos, Themistokles). 

Next in frequency to these great classes come (5) names expressive 
of personal appearance or moral qualities (schylus, Sophroniskos) ; 
or (6) of family incidents or hereditary crafts (Euripides, Smilis). 

Most Greek names will be found to fall easily into one or other of 
these divisions. Sometimes, indeed, a name will appear to fit equally 
well into several classes, as Kleobulos, which fluctuates between 
the second and fourth; Herakleitos, between the first ‘and fourth ; 
Herostratos, between the first and third, and so on. But a little 
attention will show that in most of these compounded names one 
element alone gives its character to the word, the other being almost 
emptied of its meaning. In the name Thucydides, ¢.g. the important 
element is clearly the first.” 

1. Now a mere glance at this classification reveals some important 
facts concerning Greek life and character. Foremost stands the fact 
that they were an intensely religious people. Little as their poly- 
theism tended to moderate their passions or elevate morality, yet no 
people ever lived under a more constant belief in the divine power as 
concerned in every affair of the individual, the family, and the state. 
No wonder, then, that they loved to name their children after the 
names and epithets of the gods, not at all from irreverence, as Lucian 
seems to hint,*® but just the contrary.*! The choice of a particular 
god might be determined by many circumstances, Thus an inscrip- 
tion from Pantikapzeon shows how a priestess of Demeter, named 
Aristonike, had named her daughter Demetria.* The favourite gods 
for the purpose of naming appear to be Zeus, Apollo, and Athene ; * 
and, next to these, Artemis, Dionysos, Hermes and Poseidon. Some- 
times the names of the gods were employed without alteration for 
men. Hermesis not unfrequent ; Apollon, Eros, Phoebos, Artemis are 
not unknown. The festivals too supplied a great number of names, 
the choice being dictated by various motives—such as the birth of a 
child at the festival time. Carneades the philosopher was so named 
because born at the Karneia.* Numenios, Lenzos, Apaturios, 
Bukatia are a few specimens of this kind. Penteteris was a frequent 
name at Athens, referring to the recurrence of the Panathenaic 
festival every four years; and a law existed forbidding any hetera 


2° Athenzus (x. 448 E) divides names into @copdépa and & ea. It is noticeable 
that in ‘ godless’ names, when composed of two nouns, the two elements are com- 
monly transposable : e.g. ’Ayopdvat ’Avataydpas— KAedorparos =rparoKAtjs—Nixdorparos 
Zrparévixos. But when a divine name enters into the composition, it must stand 
first : e.g. Herodotus, Diodorus, the only exceptions being in the case of the Egyptian 
deities, viz. @:Aduuwv, iAoedpams. 

% Pro Imagg. 27. # Plutarch, De*Def. Orac. 21. 

32 Béckh, Corpus, 2108. 

% The Homeric triad ; J7. ii. 371: at yap, Zed te mdrep Kal "A@nvaln nat” AwodAov. 

% Platarch, Sympos. (Qu. viii. 1, 2. 
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to bear the name. Under the head of ‘ religious’ names we must 
class the names derived from heroes and from rivers. These last are 
very common. Meandrios ¢.g. was a favourite name in Asia Minor, 
Kephisodoros at Athens; while Strymodoros is accounted for by the 
Athenian possessions in Thrace. 

2° Hardly less frequent are names connected with politics. These 
curiously illustrate the civic life of the Greeks. The assembly of 
citizens (Anaxagoras, Pythagoras), the conference of opinion (Thrasy- 
bulos, Archebulos), the open debate (Peisistratos, Diopeithes, 
Peisander), the humours of the Demos (Philodemos, Charidemos, 
Sosidemos), the exclusiveness which regarded the native of another 
town as a foreigner (Philoxenos, Xenotimos)—all this and much 
more may be found reflected in the names. Neither can it have been 
an accident that in Demosthenes’ family there should be so many 


persons named from éjyos. The name Demosthenes was borne by 


his father, Demon by an uncle and a cousin, Demophon by an uncle, 
Demochares and Demomeles by several of his kinsmen. 
in this the democratic and political bias of the family. 
3. Quite as numerous as the political names, perhaps more so, are 
those relating to warfare. Amongst this plentiful class one can 
recognise the campaign (Polemon, Strattis, Ptolemzos), self-defence 
(Alexander, Amyntas), the pride of command (Agesilaos, Aristarchos, 


We trace 


Archelaos), the citizen-army (Demostratos, Nikodemos), its old for- 
mation (Archilochos), its equipment by land (Duris, Dorylaos), and 
by sea (Naukrates, Nauson), the soldier-spirit (Lamachos, Thrasy- 
machos, Alkibiades), the hope of victory (Elpinikos), and its achieve- 
ment (Telenikos, Nikias, Nausinikos). The love of military dis- 
tinction in a society where every citizen was a soldier, and might 
become a commander, alone accounts for the frequent choice of 
warlike names. 

4. Names expressive of wealth and distinction form another great 
class; and the fondness of names compounded with «idédos, xreivos, 
Kré0s, 5d£a, Tip, -atvos, -aiveTos, -yvwTos,-pavns, -pavtos, reveals the 
fact that love of praise was avowedly a ruling passion with the Greeks. 
To this class must also be referred names derived from izr7ros, 7XovTOS, 
and some of those in -yévns. It is characteristic of the great 
Athenian family of the Alkmzonidez that their names are so largely 
drawn from this fourth class ; witness Megakles, Kleisthenes, Hippo- 
krates, Axiochos, Kleinias, Hipponikos, Xanthippos, Perikles. Few 
families could ever boast of greater hereditary gifts, and few in their 
choice of names so frankly laid claim to admiration. The singular 
fitness of Perikles’ name has often been remarked: but it was as 
natural for an Alkmzonid to have such a name, as it was for him to 
justify it by his performances. 

5. After these four great groups of names will follow two smaller 
divisions. One of these comprises names relating to personal 
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qualities of mind or body. And here it is a mark of Greek refine- 
ment that, as a rule, they avoided names ungraciously descriptive of 
bodily peculiarities. Albius, Flavius, Rufus, Fronto, Naso, Niger, &c., 
are common in Latin; but when similar names occur in Greek, we 
note them as unusual. Megas, Melantichos, Pyrrhos, Smikythos, 
Smikylion, are specimens of this class: but Leukon, Xanthias, 
Gorgias, Glaukon, &c. are probably abbreviations of Leukippos, 
Xanthippos, &c., as Zeuxis undoubtedly is of Zeuxippos.* So also 
with the names of animals: Leon, Leonidas, Lykiskos, Lagiskos, 
Kyniskos, Batrachos, Cheerilos, Gryllos, Drakon, Iktinos, Karkinos, 
Krios, Mys, Skylax, are all well known. But they do not strike us 
as so prominent among Greek names as names like Porcius, Aper, 
Vitellius, &c. are in Latin. Names expressive of beauty, strength, 
joy, and favour are extremely common in Greek, and record the loving 
wish of parents for the welfare of their child. Aischrion, however, was 
a good Athenian name, the force of the epithet being modified by the 
fondling termination. This is the case with Aischylus. Perhaps also 
in Aéschines and Leptines the termination has a diminutive force 
(iroxopiotixas). One of the quaintest Attic names is Kallaischros, 
borne by the father of Kritias and others. One imagines that all 
such names originated in the gymnasia, and thence passed into the 
nursery: but how and when did the giantess who helped Peisistratos 
come by the name of Diy (Stature)? Was it a sobriquet, or was 
it a family name, or had she been an infant prodigy ? 

6. Lastly we place names referring to family incidents or heredi- 
tary arts. Many of these have already been discussed above; but 
there remain to be mentioned some peculiar names of artists, 
musicians, and poets. Thus Eucheir and Cheirisophos are known names 
of sculptors. Mys and Strongylion (as some think) got their names 
from the delicacy and finish of their touch; while Smilis, the old 
Aginetan artist, whom Professor Brunn * declines to resolve into a 
myth, derives his name from chisel (ou/An). No one will say such 
names were accidentally given. But granting their appropriateness, 
are we obliged to suppose that they were descriptive names given to 
the artists in the noon of their fame, to the displacement of their 
original names? We think not, and for these reasons. 

We have already seen that the giving of a name was a solemn 
act of the father’s on the tenth day after birth, attended with religious 
rites and witnessed by the family. In Attika the father had to 
register his child’s name, certainly within four years of birth, in the 
list of his own phratria. This registration was recognised by the 
law as proof of the child’s legitimacy, and was therefore of the 

% See Sauppe on Plato, Protag. 318 B,C, and the striking essay by Dr. Fick, Die 
griechischen Personennamen nach ihrer Bildung erklairt, etc., Géttingen, 1874, who 
explains nearly all non-compound Greek names as ‘ Koseformen’ from compour ded 


names. 
% Geschichte @. gr. Kunsti. i. p. 26 fol. 
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greatest importance: it took place every year on the third day of the 
Apaturia. Yet again, before the youth could enter the ecclesia, his 
name had to be entered at the age of eighteen in the register of his 
father’s deme. And what importance was attached both in law and in 
sentiment to the identity of a person’s name is seen in Demosthenes’ 
speech against Boeotos. There is also evidence that the kind of 
registration required at Athens existed in some similar form through- 
out Greece. All this is against the probability of a common change 
of names. There are, it is true, certain real examples of men who 
changed their names. Plato was originally named Aristokles by his 
father Ariston, but is said to have been renamed in the gymnasium 
when a youth, from his breadth of chest. Theophrastus’ name was 
Tyrtamos, until his master Aristotle named him anew for his divinitas 
loguendi.*” Demosthenes asserts (what we need not believe) a similar 
change concerning A‘schines’ father ; and Theophrastus, in his Cha- 
racter of the Evil-Speaker, shows that this was a standing topic for 
the slanderer. But it is obvious that the change of a freeborn 
citizen’s name was an exceptional thing. The historian E. Curtius, 
struck by the appropriateness of some of the tyrants’ names, imagines 
that they assumed a new name when they quitted private life and 
ascended the throne. This was true of Aeropos, who became Archelaos 
the Second of Macedon, B.c. 396, and may possibly be true of Aristion, 
the philosopher-tyrant of Athens. But there is no ground whatever 
for supposing any change in the case of Polykrates or Periander : both 
came of ruling houses, and their names express their fathers’ inten- 
tions concerning their future. There are also some instances of double 
or alternative names; but these usually occur amongst Hellenized 
foreigners, as at Olbia or in Palestine, or in the Graeco-Roman 
world; they are found more frequently in the case of women than 
of men (as with Periander’s wife )—the political importance of female 
names being less; and they nearly always are found to belong to a 
late time, when the Romans, with their ‘tria nomina, had begun 
to set a new fashion. As for nicknames like @npayévns 6 KéOopvos, 
they are beside our purpose. 

These considerations make us prefer, if possible, to explain such 
names as Smilis and Strongylion without supposing any change of 
name. And an obvious explanation is found in the hereditary cha- 
racter of many arts and trades. Sculpture was hereditary in families, 
not merely because the sense of form is a transmitted quality, but 
also because a sculptor of distinction might well wish to hand on to 
his son his lucrative connection and firm. With something of the 
feeling which made the old Italian artists speak of themselves as if 
the sons of their masters, so a Greek sculptor (it is thought), in in- 
scribing his name.on a work, never added his father’s name to his 
own unless his father had been also his instructor in the art. Miéxav 

* Cicero, Orator, 19. 
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Pavowdyou éroince implied that Mikon had learned his art from his 
father Phanomachos. What more likely than for an artist to coin 
a significant name for his son whom he wished to designate as his 
successor? So, again, when we find Jason (idouar) a favourite 
name for Greek physicians, we explain the fact from the hereditary 
nature of ancient medicine. And so with the names of some of the 
oldest poets. If the etymology of Hesiod’s name be fecOar dodnv, 
it implies that he came of a family and school of poets. Terpander’s 
name indicates the same thing. Probably a similar account is to be 
given of the significant names Kykleus, the father of Arion (Arion 
being the great author of the dithyramb or xv«dos yédpos), Ligyr- 
tiades, the father of Mimnermos (potca dvyeia), Euphemos, the 
father of Stesichoros, and the name of Stesichoros himself. 

It is possible, indeed, for fancy to lead us astray, if we are too 
anxious to discern the reasons for all the striking names borne by 
the Greeks. When all is said, there will still remain instances of 
remarkable names, singularly appropriate to their owners, wherein 
the appropriateness is purely accidental. Such were Kallikrates,’the 
handsomest Greek on the battle-field of Platzea; and Kallikratidas, 
the straightforward admiral who succeeded Lysander ; and Tolmidas, 
son of Tolmzos, another hero of the Peloponnesian War, whose name 
may indicate a family trait. Kratesipolis, the heroic wife of 
Alexander son of Polysperchon, who, after her husband’s murder, held 
Sikyon for Kassander, is a signal instance of a suitable name. But 
probably the appropriateness was accidental, the name having been 
given her (as with Thessalonike) to commemorate some victory con- 
temporaneous with her birth. More singular still is the name of 
Tisiphonos, brother of Thebe, who murdered Alexander of Phere. 
And what shall we say of Sokrates, son of Sophroniskos and Phzenarete ? 
Somebody once gravely suggested to Bockh that the names of 
Sokrates’ parents were mythical, and merely were invented to 
typify the philosopher himself! More likely, said Béckh, the name 
of the father implied that self-control was a family characteristic, and 
Phznarete’s mother may have been as good and clever as her 
daughter, and so gave Phenarete a name which expressed her own 
ideal and her best wish for her child. 

Something ought to have been said about the names of slaves, 
the naming of ships, the naming of animals. The philology also of 
Greek names is a little-worked subject, on which much remains to be 
written. Our acquaintance with Greek names is, in fact, increasing 
every day; since each new inscription, however fragmentary, and 
however little information it contains, seldom fails to yield a name. 
The lists of magistrates from Athens and Sparta, lists of Ephebi from 
later Athens, lists of victors in the various games, funeral monuments 
from every part of Greece, innumerable coins, inscribed vases, 
amphora-handles, which abound upon the track of the Thasian, 
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Rhodian and Knidian wine-trade, and are stamped with the name 
of the magistrate to mark the year of vintage—these all are affording 
ever-fresh material. As the eye wanders among this vast store of 
names from every corner of the Hellenic world, and representing 
every period of Greek history, many reflections suggest themselves, 
We note how, among the earliest historical names, many are obscure 
in meaning and harsh in sound, and how beautiful and euphonious 
are most of the names of the best times; how, on the outskirts of the 
Hellenic world, from Thrace, from Libya, from the Crimea, from the 
Asiatic shores, alien sounds meet the ear, like Miltokythes, Oloros, 
Rhemetalkes, Pixodaros, Orophernes. We take note of varieties 
characteristic of different parts of Greece; how names in -xpdrns, 
common” everywhere, are especially common (we wonder why?) at 
Rhodes ; how patronymics, though universally used, yet have an old- 
fashioned sound, and belong more often to Dorians than Ionians; so 
that when an Athenian bears a name like Alkibiades, it is worth 
while asking whether his family had any connection with Sparta. We 
observe that Philopcemen, the one great hero reared by Arkadia, bore 
aname suggestive of old Arkadian life. We can measure by aid 
chiefly of names in -dwpos the comparative hold which foreign 
worships obtained in Greece: the Mother of the gods (Mntpédepos, 
Myrpodavns), Ammon (’Apupovios, Pirdupwv), Bendis ( BevdiSwpos), 
Sarapis (Lapariddwpos, Lapatiwy, Pirocdpamis), Isis ("IaeiSwpos, 
"Iovyévns), and still later Horus and Triphis (’OQpvyévns, Tpudsodwpos), 
We observe how, in later Athens, the very names bear witness to the 
decline, having little to do with politics or war, and more suggestive 
of philosophy, or superstition, or mere fancy (Logos, Adyos, Mvotixes, 
Nijdav, X7révdar, ’ABdcxaytos, Tpadinds, Stayvs,” AvOos, Képuv- 
Sos). And meanwhile, as Roman names mingle themselves more 
and more freely with the Greek, we seem no longer to be in Greece 
at all, for the stream of Hellenic civilisation is losing itself in the 
world at large.** 
E. L, Hicks. 


%° I owe mary of the examples above quoted to the essays of Keil, Specimen 
Onomatologi Greci; Letronne, Annali dell’ instituto, xvii. 254 foll.; Boeckh, Kleine 
Schriften, vi. 37 foll.; E. Curtius, Wonatsberichte d. Berl. Ahad. 1870, p. 165. 





THE OPIUM CONTROVERSY. 


Tue controversy regarding the opium trade between India and 
China, which has gone on for many years, has lately been renewed 
with increased vigour, and it seems probable that the question will 
be again pressed upon the attention of Parliament at no very distant 
date. It formed the subject of an animated, if one-sided, series of 
speeches at a meeting at the Mansion House in October last. It 
has since been debated before the Society of Arts. It has been 
discussed in the pages of this review by Sir Rutherford Alcock on 
the one side, and by Mr. Storrs Turner, the Secretary to the Society 
tor the Suppression of the Opium Trade, on the other side. It has 
been dealt with in a series of letters addressed by Sir George Bird- 
wood to the 7imes, and in a pamphlet by Deputy-Surgeon-General 
Moore, in both of which the medical aspect of the question is very 
fully treated by men who have had opportunities—in the case of Dr. 
Moore exceptional opportunities—of observing the effects of the use of 
opium upon Asiatics. At a meeting held at Manchester in the latter 
part of last month, the Bishop of that diocese, one of the most 
practical men on the Episcopal bench, threw the weight of his opinion 
on the side of the Anti-opiumists; while on the same occasion 
Professor Goldwin Smith adduced a new argument against the trade 
by drawing attention to the large influx of Chinese into the great 
cities of the United States, of Canada, and of Australia, which has 
taken place in recent years, and inquiring whether these immigrants 
were to be allowed to bring with them what he described as a ‘ hideous 
and very infectious vice,’ and whether ‘the blame and the disgrace 
of that should rest upon England.’ And lastly, the whole system 
under which the cultivation, manufacture, and export of opium are 
regulated in India, and the arguments for non-interference, have 
been most ably set forth in one of the chapters of the valuable 
treatise on Indian Finance and Public Works lately written by Sir 
John Strachey and General Richard Strachey. With such apparently 
ample materials for forming a judgment in the case, it may naturally 
be asked what need there is for any more writing on the subject. It 
may be said that the preliminary pleadings at all events are now com- 
plete, and that all that remains is to submit the case to the decision 
of the only tribunal which is competent to settle it. Nevertheless, as 
I venture to think that there are certain considerations which have not 
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been sufficiently kept in view in the discussion of this important 
question, and that there is still a very general misconception in regard 
to facts which have an important bearing upon it, I desite to offer 
a few remarks by way of supplement to the arguments already urged 
by the opponents of the agitation now in progress. 

It is impossible not to respect the motives which actuate many 
of the abolitionists in the course they are taking in this matter. In 
their opinion the trade is ‘altogether and unequivocally abominable ;’ 
the cultivation and sale of opium under the immediate direction of 
the Government of India are ‘degrading and ignominious.’ They 
regard the trade as a ‘national abomination.’ They consider that it 
is ‘ instrumental in effecting the physical ruin and moral degradation 
of multitudes of Chinese, and is a hindrance both to legitimate 
commerce and to the spread of Christianity.’ They maintain that the 
immorality of the trade ‘is admitted even by those who for financial 
reasons desire its continuance ;’ and they hold that the feeling of 
the country is now so convinced as to the wrong which is being 
done, that they have only to address to the Government a powerful 
representation on the subject to ensure that the wrong-doing shall 
be no longer tolerated. It cannot be a matter for surprise that 
persons entertaining these views should make every effort for the 
suppression of the thing which they denounce, and should look 
with confidence to receiving such a support from the public opinion 
of the country as will compel the Government to give effect to their 
views. 

Nor can we suppose that if it can be proved that these views are 
really founded upon well-established facts, the nation will long 
hesitate to insist upon the abandonment of a trade which has been 
shown to be alike disgraceful to the British name and repugnant to 
the principles of civilisation. If it can be proved that the evils 
resulting from the opium trade are of that undoubted and excep- 
tional character which the Anti-opiumists assert, and that there is a 
reasonable probability that those evils can be suppressed by measures 
within the power of the British Government, we may be certain that 
the thing will have to be done, however great may be the difficulties, 
and however serious the sacrifice which it will involve. If, on the 
other hand, it can be established to the satisfaction of persons of 
ordinary intelligence that the evils of the use of opium, as practised 
by the Chinese, are not appreciably greater than, if indeed they are as 
great as, the evils resulting from the trade in wine and spirits and 
beer, from which England draws a revenue of not less than 
27,000,000/. ; and further, that the notions which commonly obtain 
in regard to the past relations between this country and China are, if 
not absolutely incorrect, very greatly exaggerated, then I submit 
that it will be the duty of those who are now denouncing the opium 
traffic to desist from this agitation, and to recognise the fact that 
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the question of abolishing that traffic has passed out of the range of 
practical politics. It is sometimes forgotten that in the cry of 
justice to the Chinese the duty of dealing justly by the people of 
India is apt to be overlooked. _It will hardly be denied that the loss 
to India which the abolition of the opium trade must entail would be 
a very serious one, or that the measure would greatly intensify the 
difficulties, already sufficiently great, of our Indian administration ; 
but it may be doubtful whether many of those who join in the outcry 
against the trade fully realize the consequences which must ensue to 
India from its abolition. 

During the last twenty years the opium trade has supplied to the 
Indian treasury a net revenue of 134,500,000. During the thirty- 
nine years which have elapsed since the close of the first war with 
China, the net annual receipts from the trade have risen from a little 
over 2,000,000/. in the financial year 1843-4 to 8,466,000/. out of a 
total net revenue of 49,131,000/. in the financial year which ended on 
the 31st of March last. The benefits which the trade has conferred 
upon the people of India are very great. To say nothing of the em- 
ployment which the cultivation and manufacture have given to a 
portion of the population in those districts in which opium is grown, 
the financial result of the trade has enabled the Government to carry 
out numerous beneficial improvements and reforms, which without this 
aid it would have been impossible to effect. It is not too much to 
affirm that without the opium revenue the education of the natives of 
India could never have been attempted upon its present scale; the 
funds available for the administration of justice must have been largely 
curtailed ; the cheap postage and the telegraph could not have been 
introduced ; the police must have been left upon its old inefficient 
footing ; the expenditure upon public works must have been very 
much less than it has been; and in various other matters reforms 
which have not only improved the administration, but have benefited 
the revenues, and have thus paved the way for further improvements, 
could not have been carried out. India is notoriously a poor country, 
but possessing many undeveloped sources of wealth, and owning, in 
the capacity of certain tracts for the production of opium, a property 
which it can ill afford to lose. To suppress the cultivation of opium 
in India—which, it is admitted on all hands, is the only effectual mode 
of suppressing the importation of Indian opium into China—would be 
tantamount, as Mr. Grant Duff observed when the question was under 
investigation before the Indian Finance Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1871, to depriving the people of India of an estate worth 
from 7,000,000/. to 8,000,000/. per annum. It is hardly necessary 
to observe that such a measure would be entirely opposed to sound 
economic principles, and would inflict a very serious injury upon the 
interests of our great Indian dependency, both from a political and from 
an administrative point of view; for if we abolish the opium revenue, 
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the deficit will have to be met, either by levying additional taxes, or 
by reducing expenditure, or by adopting both these methods of 
restoring a financial equilibrium. It is very easy to assert, as was 
asserted by the late Lord Mayor at the meeting at the Mansion 
House, that ‘ the financial difficulty could be got over if the Govern- 
ment would only deal with the question and do what is right ;’ buta 
loss of revenue amounting to 7,000,000. or 8,000,000/. is not to be 
met by vague assertions of this kind. It is idle to suggest that the 
loss to India can be made up by a grant from the imperial treasury. 
The 20,000,000/. grant in connection with the extinction of colonial 
slavery may be, as Mr. Storrs Turner calls it, ‘a glorious precedent,’ 
but it would take many times 20,000,000/. to compensate India for 
the loss of the opium revenue. The grant made to India in aid of 
the expenses of the Afghan war is certainly not a precedent, for that 
grant was made expressly on the ground that the war had been carried 
on for imperial, and not only for Indian objects. It is safe to affirm 
that no wise statesman would introduce a policy so prejudicial to the 
financial interests of both countries as that of teaching India to look 
to the imperial exchequer in time of need. The loss of revenue, if 
it must be incurred, must fall upon India, and upon India alone. 

Unless we are prepared to face serious political dangers, we cannot 
make any such additions to the present taxation of India as would 

be necessary to supply the place of the opium revenue; nor can we 
reduce .our expenditure by several millions, unless we make up our 

minds for a far less effective system of administration than that which 

at present exists and constitutes the best justification of our presence 

in that country. The cost of governing India has increased with the 

growth of the empire and with the sense of our responsibilities. If 

that expense is to be materially reduced, we must curtail our estab- 

lishments in every direction. The strength of the army, both 

British and native, must be reduced to a perilous extent; famines, 

when they occur, must be allowed to take their course; works 

designed to prevent them must be in a great measure abandoned ; 

the education of the people must be stopped ; the police charges must 

be reduced, and the efficiency of the force diminished. The whole 6éf 
the present administrative machinery must be replaced by a machinery 
less costly and less efficient. All this involves a heavy sacrifice, a 
sacrifice not to be lightly incurred—not to be incurred at all unless 
it can be shown that it is demanded by the plainest considerations of 
morality and of justice. Let us see how the actual facts stand, and 
how far they justify the denunciations of those who stigmatise the 

opium trade as a national sin. 

The story of the trade in opium between India and China may be 
told in a few words. The common supposition is that the practice of 
opium-smoking among the Chinese (in China opium is smoked, it is 
not eaten) originated in the introduction of the drug into that country 
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by the East India Company ; but it appears to be an undoubted fact 
that the practice dates from a much earlier period. The cultivation 
of the poppy for the purpose of making opium is stated by one 
authority to have commenced in China upwards of two hundred years 
ago. By another it is said to have existed more than five hundred 
years. Mr. Watters, Her Majesty’s Consul at Ichang, who has made 
careful inquiries on the spot into the origin of the practice of opium- 
smoking, asserts that in the west of China it had been indulged in 
for several hundred years, long before either the present reigning 
dynasty or foreign merchants and their opium were ever dreamt of.' 
In India the manufacture of opium was a Government monopoly 
under the Mahomedan rulers, and there are traditions of Indian opium 
having been exported from India into China by way of Thibet con- 
siderably more than a hundred years ago. It was also exported from 
India to China by sea by the Portuguese in the early part and middle 
of the last century. The trade of the East India Company in opium 
commenced rather more than a century ago, and has continued in the 
hands of private traders since 1834 up to the present time. When this 
trade commenced, the use of the drug was probably far more prevalent, 
as indeed it still seems to be, in Western than in Eastern China; but 
we may be certain that it was not unknown in the eastern part of 
the empire, and that the trade first with the Portuguese, and subse- 
quently with the British East India Company, originated in the fact 
that there was an effective demand in the eastern districts of China 
for a drug which had long been in use in the western districts. In 
1800 the importation of the drug was prohibited by the Chinese 
Government; but the prohibition was not attended by any diminu- 
tion of the trade, which appears all along to have been connived at 
by the Chinese officials. During the forty years which followed, the 
prohibition was repeated more than once; but, notwithstanding edicts 
against the importation and laws against the cultivation and manu- 
facture of the drug; the use of opium continued in every class of 
Chinese society, with no attempt at secrecy either as to its sale or as 
to its consumption. In 1839 the first war between England and 
China commenced. In regard to the origin of this war there seems 
to be a good deal of misapprehension. It is commonly described as 
the ‘ opium war ;’ indeed, the Anti-opiumists often speak of both the 
wars with China as opium wars, because the incident which imme- 
diately led to the first of these wars was the confiscation and destruc- 
tion by the Chinese authorities of a large quantity of opium, the 
property of British merchants. The first war might be more properly 
described as the silver war; for it is well known that it was the ex- 
portation of silver in connection with the opium trade, rather than 
any objections to the trade upon moral grounds, that led to the 
measures which brought about the war. This is shown by the word- 
1 The Finances and Public Works of India, 1869-81, pp. 258-59. 
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ing of the edicts issued by the Chinese authorities, in which the pro- 
hibition was generally directed against the ‘ smuggling of opium and 
of sycee silver.’ But the truth is that, opium or no opium, the mere 
fact of a nation like the English being engaged in trade with a nation 
like the Chinese was certain sooner or later to result in war. It would 
have been idle to expect that trade could be carried on for any length 
of time between the subjects of a civilised State and the subjects of a 
State which regarded and treated all foreigners as ‘ outer barbarians’ 
and as ‘foreign devils,’ without things being done which were certain 
to lead to hostilities. Mr. Storrs Turner remarks that ‘it was not 
China, but Britain which drew the sword,’ and that ‘ there is no reason 
why China should not have been brought into the comity of nations 
as peaceably as was Japan.’ To this it may be replied that, apart from 
the fact that the characters of the two nations differ in some essential 
features, it is highly probable that our two wars with China may have 
had some effect in preventing similar difficulties with the Japanese. 
And here I feel bound to notice the language in which the same 
writer characterises the first China war, which he describes as ‘a 
series of hideous massacres.’ Hitherto it has not been alleged, nor 
could the allegation have been made with truth, that there was any- 
thing in the conduct of the British troops in that war which was 
inconsistent with the usages of civilised warfare ; and to denounce the 
war in such terms as those employed by Mr. Storrs Turner is simply a 
misuse of words. 

Whatever the origin of the war may have been, the result of it was 
not, as many people suppose, to legalise the trade in opium. No provi- 
sion for this purpose was introduced into the Treaty of Nankin. The 
opium trade continued after the war, as before the war, to be illegal 
and contraband ; and so far were the British authorities from evincing 
any disposition, as Mr. Storrs Turner implies, to force it upon the 
Chinese, that shortly after the ratification of the Treaty in 1843 
our plenipotentiary, Sir Henry Pottinger, issued a proclamation 
warning British merchants against attempting to import opium into 
any of the Chinese ports, and intimating that if they did so they 
would do it at their own risk, and would meet with no support or 
protection from Her Majesty’s Consuls or other officers. Notwith- 
standing this warning the trade continued and steadily expanded 
until 1858, when ‘it was legalised under the Treaty of Tientsin; the 
fact being that during the whole of those fifteen years the trade was 
connived at and encouraged by the Chinese authorities, who levied a 
duty upon opium as regularly as upon any article of the regular trade. 

The second war with China, that which was followed by the 
Treaty of Tientsin, had nothing to do with the opium question. 
It originated in the seizure by the Chinese authorities of a vessel 
called the ‘ Arrow,’ which had been registered as British. What- 
ever may have been the merits or demerits of the dispute, that war 
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had no connection with the opium trade; but when the war was 
over, and a fresh treaty was drawn up, it was felt that, looking to 
the past history of the opium traffic, and to the failure of the Chinese 
authorities to put a stop to it, it was very desirable that it should 
be legalised. When Lord Elgin was sent out to China in 1857, Lord 
Clarendon instructed him ‘to ascertain whether the Government of 
China would revoke its prohibition of the opium trade which the 
high officers of the Chinese Government never practically enforce.’ 
‘Whether,’ wrote Lord Clarendon, ‘the legalisation of the trade 
would tend to augment that trade may be doubtful, as it seems now 
to be carried on to the full extent of the demand in China with the 
sanction and connivance of the local authorities. But there would 
be obvious advantages in placing the trade upon a legal footing by 
the imposition of a duty, instead of its being carried on in the 
present irregular manner.’ The result was that opium was inserted 
in the tariff framed in pursuance of the treaty; and thus it was 
made a legal article of commerce at those ports which were thrown 
open to British trade. The sale of the drug by the importer was, 
however, restricted to the ports. It was to be carried into the inte- 
rior by Chinese only, and only as Chinese property. It is subject to 
additional duties, of the nature of transit duties, when taken into the 
interior ; and from these duties, added to the import duty, the Chinese 
Government derives a revenue which is estimated at one million and 
a half a year. 

India is not the only foreign country from which opium is sent 
to China. It is sent from Persia and also from Turkey, but to a 
small extent, and of an inferior quality as compared with the Indian 
drug. In China itself the cultivation and manufacture of opium are 
said to have been steadily increasing of late years ; and it is sometimes 
argued that for this reason the revenue which the Government of 
India derive from the drug is so precarious that in the interests of 
India, as well as in those of China, it would be wise to suppress the 
trade, and to devise some more stable mode of raising a revenue equal 
to that which is now drawn from opium. In 1871 one of the 
Anglo-Indian witnesses examined before the Parliamentary Committee 
already referred to, expressed a confident opinion that the opium 
revenue would be less. in the decade then commencing than it had 
been in the previous decade. This anticipation has not been realised. 
The aggregate net revenue derived from opium during the ten years 
ending on the 3lst March 1881 exceeded by 11,632,165/. the 
aggregate net revenue yielded by the trade during the ten years 
which ended on the 3lst March 1871. The net receipts from opium 
during the earlier of these decades was 58,909,635/., while the net 
receipts during the later period were 70,541,8001. 

It is always unsafe to prophesy, but so faras it is possible to form 
a judgment from experience, the probabilities would seem to be 
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opposed to any considerable diminution of the Indian opium revenue, 
unless the opposition to it in this country shall be allowed to pre- 
vail. 

The foregoing brief summary of the rise, progress, and present 
position of the opium trade may possibly serve to correct some mis- 
conceptions which still exist in regard to matters of fact bearing 
‘upon that trade. The trade is the natural result of the capacity of 
the soil and climate of certain parts of India to produce a drug for 
which there is, and long has been, a demand in China, and to produce 
it of a quality which better suits the taste of the Chinese than that 
which they have been able to produce in their own country or to pro- 
cure from elsewhere. It cannot be said that the legalisation of the 
trade was forced or even pressed by the British Government upon the 
Chinese until it had been proved by the experience of many years that, 
notwithstanding the prohibitions periodically issued by the Govern- 
ment of China against the importation of opium, the people of China 
were determined to have it, and that the traffic was not only con- 
nived at, but was encouraged by the officers of that Govern- 
ment. These facts are in no way affected by the view that may be 
taken of the two wars which England has waged against China. 
The first war, which was the only war fought in connection 
with opium, was not followed by any attempt on our part 
to force opium upon the Chinese. Had the authorities in China 
been sincere in their desire to put down the trade, it might have 
been stopped immediately after the ratification of the Treaty of 
Nankin. The second war had nothing to do with opium; but when 
peace was made, and when the time came for revising our commercial 
relations with the Chinese, it was not unreasonable that our Govern- 
ment should bring under consideration a trade which it was im- 
possible to ignore, which, as carried on, was a scandal, and which, 
unless it could be stopped altogether, it was for the interests of both 
countries to place upon a legal footing. Nor were the British 
Government singular in holding this view. The same view was held 
and was pressed upon Lord Elgin by the American Minister in 
China, who, distrusting the possibility of any really effective prohibi- 
tion of the traffic, mainly, as he said, ‘through the inveterate 
appetite of the Chinese,’ recommended that the Chinese Government 
should be persuaded ‘to put such high duties on the drug as will 
restrain the supply, regulate the import, and yet not stimulate some 
other form of import with or without the connivance of the Chinese.’ 

The practical questions which the people of England have to 
consider in connection with this matter are: first, whether the evils 
resulting from the use of opium, as practised by the Chinese, so far 
transcend the evils resulting in other countries from the use of stimu- 
lants of other kinds, as to compel us, on grounds of public justice and 
morality, to impose upon India the heavy loss which would ensue 
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from the suppression of the opium cultivation; secondly, whether, 
supposing that sacrifice to be made by India, it would have the 
desired effect in suppressing, or greatly diminishing, the use of the 
drug in China. On both these points there is a good deal of informa- 
tion to be found in the evidence taken by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of 1871. On neither of them does that evidence appear to be 
such as to justify the measure which the opponents of the opium 
trade are urging upon the Government. Granted that the effects 
of the drug, when used to excess, are most lamentable, and are even 
more prejudicial to health than the excessive use of aleohol—though 
on this latter point there is much room for difference of opinion—it 
has certainly not been skown that, as a matter of fact, opium is more 
injurious to the great body of the Chinese opium-smokers than are 
spirituous liquers and beer to the great body of those who use stimu- 
lants in this or any other European country. It is difficult to exag- 
gerate the amount of poverty and suffering and evil of every kind 
which is caused in this country by drink; but it has never been 
seriously proposed to suppress the importation or manufacture of 
brandy, or gin, or beer, because, when taken in excess, they produce 
drunkenness, and often lead to crime. And here it may be remarked 
that the excessive use of opium does not produce those crimes of vio- 
lence which are the every-day results of drunkenness in England. I 
have not space to deal at any length with the evidence which has been 
recorded on this important question of the actual effects of the use of 
opium upon the Chinese ; but I may briefly draw attention to that 
given by Mr. Winchester, one of the witnesses examined in 1871. Mr. 
Winchester had been British Consul at Shanghai, and had resided in 
China for twenty-six years. He was by no means disposed to mini- 
mise the mischievous effects of opium. When questioned on this 
point by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, he replied emphatically that he would 
‘not recommend any man to smoke opium under any circumstances. 
At the same time he stated that ‘while there was a stage of opium- 
smoking in which unquestionably the effects were very deterio- 
rating to the physical constitution,’ his impression was that ‘a 
certain amount of opium was not so.’ In his opinion ‘there are 
two conditions of opium-smoking. There is what you might call 
the moderate opium-smoking, and there is that stage which I 
would call opiumismus, as being equivalent to what may be called 
alcoholismus.’ He felt sure that a Chinaman might continue to 
use opium, as we use wine or beer in this country, without ever 
being induced to use it to excess. He knew ‘men in China, advanced 
in life, who had smoked opium all their lives, and who were perfectly 
competent to all the duties of their position.” He had seen the 
Chinese in the Straits Settlements and in California, all of whom 
smoke opium, and on the whole are ‘a useful people, and a laborious, 
diligent population.’ Adverting to the fact that large tracts in China 
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consist of great alluvial valleys, which are in most ¢ases malarious, 
he expressed the opinion that the foundation of the habit of opium- 
smoking was the temptation to relieve the maladies to which the 
Chinese were subject owing to the malarious character of the climate 
in many localities. 

Mr. Winchester’s evidence affords strong corroboration to the 
opinions lately expressed by Sir George Birdwood and by Dr. Moore, 
based upon their experience of the effects of opium upon the natives 
of Rajputana and the adjoining districts in India. Dr. Moore, who 
served for many years in that part of India, where the practice of 
taking opium is extremely prevalent among natives of all ranks, ex- 
presses a decided opinion that while ‘opium taken in excess is un- 
doubtedly injurious,’ it is ‘not more injurious than alcohol taken in 
excess,’ and that ‘when taken in moderation it is not injurious.’ 
‘Daily evidence, he writes, ‘sufficiently proves that it is often 
or continuously administered to children without the latter being 
very much the worse for it; and that grown-up people may take it 
without injury for years—may even, under certain circumstances and 
at certain times, consume it with advantage. The physiological fact 
seems to be that opium, when taken into the system, acts in some 
respects very much as alcohol.’ ‘Those using opium in this part of 
the country do not, as a general rule, indulge in alcohol. Of course 
there are many who take opium, as there are those taking alcohol, 
immoderately, and simply as a means of intoxication; but he must 
be a bold man who dare fling a stone at the majority of persons 
using opium, at least in this part of the country. When taken by 
the camel-feeders in the sandy deserts of Western Rajputana, it is 
used to enable the men, far away from towns or even from desert . 
villages, to subsist on scanty food, and to bear without injury the ex- 
cessive cold of the desert winter night and the scorching rays of the 
desert sun. When used by the impoverished ryot it occupies the void 
resulting from insufficient food, or pure food deficient in the necessary 
elementary substances; and it not only affords the ill-nourished cul- 
tivator, unable to procure or store liquor, a taste of that exhilaration 
of spirits which arises from good wine, but also enables him to un- 
dergo his daily fatigue with far less waste of time than would other- 
wise occur. To the Kossid (a native runner) again, obliged to travel 
a long distance, it is invaluable. In short, it is the abuse and not the 
use of opium which must be credited with the undoubted deleterious 
results of immoderate indulgence of the practice of either eating or 
smoking the drug.’ 

On the question of the possibility of suppressing the use of opium 
in China by the withdrawal of the Indian drug, the evidence of Mr. 
Winchester ‘was even more emphatic than his evidence as to the 
effects of the practice of opium-smoking. When asked whether it 
would be a great calamity to the Chinese, if opium were to be with- 
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drawn from them altogether, he replied that the hypothesis involved 
a physical impossibility; and, when further pressed, he stated that 
his ‘mind could not estimate the result of facts which it considered 
to be impossible.’ Nearly eleven years have elapsed since this 
evidence was given, but the subsequent course of events has shown 
that it is quite as applicable to the situation in 1882 as it was to the 
situation in 1871. During the interval the cultivation of the drug 
in China has steadily increased, and even the Chinese ministers who 
still profess a desire to suppress opium-smoking admit, as Sir Thomas 
Wade reported last year, that the habit is too confirmed to be stopped 
by official intervention. There cannot now be the shadow of a 
doubt that if the exportation of the drug from India were entirely 
suppressed, the expansion of the cultivation of opium in China, com- 
bined with the impetus which the demand for the Indian drug would 
speedily give to the exportation of opium from other countries, such 
as Persia, Turkey, and Mozambique, in no very great space of time 
would fill up the gap caused by the suppression of the Indian opium 
trade ; a result which would hardly be more satisfactory to those who 
are now intent upon destroying the trade, than it would be to the 
perplexed administrators of Indian finance. 


ALEXANDER J. ARBUTHNOT. 


2 The Finance and Public Works of India, 1869-1881, p. 255. 
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AMVE ROBSART. 


No story has ever taken a stronger hold of the public mind than that 
of Amye Robsart, and the interest felt in it continues from time to 
time to be refreshed by new pictures and popular dramatic represen- 
tations. With the ladies particularly it is so great a favourite that 
they think it almost cruel to bring out any discovery that may help 
to produce a disillusion. This perhaps is not to be wondered at, if 
what has been said by one of themselves is quite correct, as we hope 
it may not be, that ‘ fiction is the chief mental sustenance of the 
greater part of the female sex in this country at the present day.’ ! 
The reason why this tragical story has survived so many others of 
similar kind which have been, comparatively speaking, forgotten, of 
course is—‘ carebant vate sacro’—they lacked what it obtained, viz. 


the powerful aid of the ‘ Author of Waverley’ to give it a world-wide 
and lasting celebrity in his novel of Kenilworth. 
His object (as stated in the introduction to that novel) was 


to delineate the character of Queen Elizabeth; to describe her as at once a high- 
minded sovereign, and a female of passionate feelings, hesitating betwixt the sense of 
her rank and the duty she owed to her subjects on the one hand, and on the other, 
her attachment to a nobleman, who, in external qualifications at least, amply 
merited her favour. The interest of the story is thrown upon that period when the 
sudden death of the first Countess of Leicester [a title which Amye never had] 
seemed to open to the ambition of her husband the opportunity of sharing the crown 


of his sovereign. 


Sir Walter Seott is generally truthful and accurate, as indeed 
writers of every sort who deal with historical matters ought to be ; 
but in working out his object in this instance he was, as is well known, 
not so attentive as usual to the real order of events. This mis- 
placing of scenes and substitution of one person for another rather 
interferes with the pleasure of the reader. A graver objection is 
that the novel has had the effect of stamping some of the characters 
introduced with infamy hardly ever to be effaced, but which later 
researches have shown to be undeserved. This has been done 
chiefly by the late Mr. Pettigrew, a well-known archeologist, by Mr. 
Bartlett of Abingdon, and Mr. Adler of New York. 

With respect to Lord Robert Dudley himself, to whose direct 
instigation common rumour attributed the violent death of Amye, 

1 Church Quarterly Review, 1877, p. 162, ‘The World of Fiction,’ 
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Sir Walter Scott, in one of the notes to the novel, is careful to 
explain that he has represented him rather as the dupe of villains than 
the unprincipled author of their atrocities: his reason being that ‘in the 
latter capacity, which a part at least of his contemporaries attributed 
to him, he would have made a character too disgustingly wicked to 
be useful for the purpose of fiction.’ But in dealing with some of 
the other personages he has forgotten this propriety, and conse- 
quently has produced in Varney (as one of his earliest critics 
observed) ‘a character of such pure and unrelieved villany as never 
existed ; and, had such a moral monster ever appeared on the surface 
of society, he would not have been a proper subject for representation.’ 
The truth simply is that the basis of the novel was the venomous book 
called Leicester’s Commonwealth, concocted against Dudley by his ene- 
mies the Jesuits; and from this Scott took the names of Anthony Foster 
and Richard Varney, discarding what information he had elsewhere 
about the one, and apparently knowing nothing at all about the other. 

Many persons think, and some have been bold enough to say, that 
either from total want or imperfect supply of materials, or from spite 
and political prejudice, there is, in the histories put into our hands, 
fiction enough already without making matters worse by the help of 
historical novels. The student of history, it is true, does not go to 
such sources for his history. On the other hand, the generality of 
readers of historical novels, though they may be readers, are not 
often students, of history ; and perhaps it is not going much too far 
to say that, of the young and impressible who devour the novel and 
have the scenes there described still further fastened on their 
memory by some masterpiece of painting or acting at a theatre, 
there is not one in a thousand but to the end of his days will be quite 
satisfied that the story is true as he has there read or seen it. 

The effect of this novel of Kenilworth certainly has been to create 
a strong bias against Dudley; and that effect would now perhaps 
hardly be destroyed, even if all the real facts should happen to be 
discovered. This indeed has not yet come to pass; but some things 
have been brought to light which give a different complexion to the 
story, and it is by no means impossible that more may eventually be 
forthcoming from those stores of secret history which, under the 
direction of the Historical Commission and by the wise permission of 
the different owners, are now undergoing investigation. 

If (as remarked by Disraeli the elder) to contribute something 
not before known is a more important service to the general fund of 
history than to give new form and colour to what we are already 
possessed of, an opportunity has lately been presented of rendering 
some slight service in that way in the case of Amye Robsart. 

In a private examination of the large and curious collection of 
documents at Longleat belonging to the Marquis of Bath, an original 
letter from Amye was recovered, being the second now known to 
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exist, a former one having already been preserved in the British 
Museum. The letter at Longleat was found pinned inside a dress- 
maker’s bill, among a number of private papers and accounts of Lord 
Robert Dudley. The discovery naturally led to a stringent scrutiny 
of every scrap of paper relating to him and to his period. The result 
was the finding not only of some valuable original deeds and docu- 
ments relating generally to R. Dudley and his affairs, but also a few 
incidental allusions to, and notices of, Amye Robsart as his wife. 
These will be found to throw, it may be only a little, but still, so far 
as they go, quite a new light, not indeed upon the actual manner of 
her death, but upon the previous circumstances of her married life. 

Two or three points of difference between the current belief and 
the real facts must first be mentioned. 


I. Toe MarriaGe. 


She was the only daughter and heir (a brother Arthur being 
illegitimate) of Sir John Robsart, a knight of Norfolk, of lineage 
older than that of the Dudley family.2 Her mother, Lady Robsart, 
had been married before to a Mr. Appleyard, of a very old Norwich 
family; and by him she had a son John Appleyard, Amye’s half- 
brother. Robert Dudley, ‘Esquyer,’ and Amye were married when 
quite young (she about eighteen, and he about nineteen years of age), in 


A.D. 1550, fourth year of King Edward the Sixth. The proofs of their 
marriage are these. There is among the records in London a settle- 
ment on the lady’s side by Sir John Robsart, the father, dated the 
15th of May 1550. There is at Longleat a deed of settlement on the 
husband’s side, dated the 24th of May 1550: and it runs thus, 
‘Between John, Earl of Warwick, K.G., of the one part, and Sir John 
Robsart, Kt., on the other part: witnesseth that they are fully agreed 
that a marriage shortly after the ensealing hereof, shall be had and 
solemnized between Robert Duddeley, Esq., one of the younger sons 
of the said Erle, and Amye Robsart, daughter and heir apparaunte to 
the said Sir John Robsart, if the said Robarte and Amye will there- 
unto condiscend and agree ;’ and then continues about lands, &c. 
These two documents were settlements in May, 1550, on the intended 
marriage. The marriage itself took place on the 4th of June 1550, 
at Sheen, in Surrey, in the presence of the Court, and is particularly 
mentioned by King Edward the Sixth, then only eleven years old, in 
his diary (now preserved in the British Museum). It was therefore 
not in any way clandestine, but public and notorious as possible. 

There are also at Longleat several documents dated after the 
marriage in which they are both mentioned: one being a grant of 
the manor of Hemsby, near Yarmouth, in Norfolk, by his father, 

2 She is believed to have been born at Stansfield Hall, Norfolk, a house which 
belonged to her father, and which some years ago obtained a horrible notoriety from 
being the scene of the murder of the Jermy family by Rush. 
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John, then Duke of Northumberland, to his son, Lord Robert Dudley, 
and ‘the Lady Amie his wife.’ 

Their married life lasted rather more than ten years, from the 
4th of June 1550, to the 8th of September 1560. 


II, AMYE NEVER AT KENILWORTH. 


It may be mortifying to any who, at Drury Lane Theatre, have 
wept at the touching interview between ‘the Countess of Leicester’ 
and Queen Elizabeth, to be told that no such interview ever took 
place, except upon that stage. The reason is, that Kenilworth Castle, 
where the Earl received the Queen, did not belong to him at all 
during Amye’s life. She died 1560. The Queen gave Kenilworth 
to ‘Lord Robert’ in June 1563. The originai letters patent grant- 
ing it, dated the 20th of June 1563, are at Longleat; and there is 
also the original warrant from the Queen to deliver to Dudley 
possession of the castle. 

This is an interesting document, being Queen Elizabeth’s 
authority to six gentlemen, named, to go to Kenilworth, and take 
possession on behalf of Lord Robert. The formal delivery is endorsed, 
dated the 29th of June, and it is attested by the signatures of no less 
than sixty-four witnesses. But the wife Amye was not present, for 
she had been in her grave nearly three years, since September 1560, 


III. AmyE NEVER ‘CouNTESS OF LEICESTER.’ 


For the same reason she never was ‘Countess of Leicester,’ 
Dudley not having been created Earl of Leicester until after the 
grant of Kenilworth Castle. The patent of creation is dated the 
29th of September, 1563, rather more than three years after her 
death. During her life he was ‘Sir R. Dudley, Kt.,’ commonly 
called ‘ Lord Robert ;’ and she ‘ Amye, Dame or Lady, Dudley.’ 


IV. Sir Ricuarp VARNEY. 


The late Mr. Pettigrew says :— 


Of Sir Richard Varney I can ascertain no particulars. He is mentioned, in no 
measured terms, as an instigator to baseness, as the chief prompter to the murderous 
design, and as having been left with a manservant, an underling, and Anthony 
Foster, to effect the diabolical business; We know nothing of Varney, save the 
mention of him in Ashmole’s narrative, drawn by the Jesuit in Leicester's Common- 
wealth, and by the very important part he is made to play in the novel of Kenil- 
worth. His name does not occur in any authentic documents connected with Sir 
Robert Dudley or Amye Robsart, nor, indeed, does he appear to have had any real 
existence, 

A letter was found at Longleat, dated the 20th of April, 1560 
(six months before Amye’s death), addressed ‘To the Rt. honourable 
VoL. XI.—No. 61. GG 
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and my verry good lorde, the lorde Robert Dudley, Mr. of th’ horses 
to the Quene’s Majestie at Court,’ signed ‘ RicuarD VERNEY.’ 

The name, of course, caught attention; and the next thing was 
to find out, if possible, something about the writer. The letter itself 
was of the common kind, from one friend and gentleman to another; 
referring to the loss of some favourite hawks of Dudley’s, which had 
been entrusted to the care of one of the writer’s servants, and which 
had been mismanaged. But the seal, not in wax, but on wafer, was 
fortunately preserved, the device being an antelope with long horns. 
On examining it closely with a glass it appeared that the animal’s 
tail ended not with the usual single tuft of hair, but in a tripartite 
finish, something like a fleur-de-lis. The letter was written from 
Warwick, and in Dugdale’s history of that county, under the name 
of Verney, will be found an engraved plate of a monumental coat of 
arms, supported by two antelopes, with the peculiar tripartite caudal 
finish. At Longleat there is also a parchment deed signed by the 
same Richard Verney, where the seal is preserved in wax, and presents 
the same peculiarity. This identified the writer of the letter as Sir 
Richard Verney, of Compton Verney, in Warwickshire, whose family 
is now represented, and place occupied, by their descendant, Lord 
Willoughby de Broke. Lord Robert Dudley himself was a Warwick- 
shire man. He had already property in that county (before Kenil- 
worth was given to him) from his father ; and Sir Richard Verney was 
a neighbour and friend, of whom nothing has been discovered but 
what is perfectly respectable. There is a letter to Lord Robert 
Dudley, Master of the Queen’s Horse, from Sir Ambrose Cave, one of 
the Queen’s Ministers, and M.P. for co. Warwick, written on the 
16th of July, 1559, a year before Amye’s death. Certain commis- 
sioners were wanted for the county; and Sir Ambrose, writing in the 
name of the Council, says :— 


And whereas for the execution of the charge committed unto us we resolved 
of certain gentlemen to be officers unto us, as Mr. Fisher for one, who cannot 
well take it upon him, in whose stead Sir Richard Varney, a gentleman meet to 
serve in that behalf, wold willingly endeavour himself* for Warwickshire, if it 
plese you to appoint or require him by your letters to take the chardge upon him. 
Thus leaving to trouble your Ldship any further at this tyme I commit you to God 
who send you increase of honour. Your good Lordships to command, Ambrose 


« Cave. 


3 * To endeavour himself for ’—i.e. to consider himself bound to undertake for. So 
in the Prayer Book, Collect for Second Sunday after Easter, ‘also daily endeavour 
ourselves :’ in the Preface to the Confirmation Service, ‘ They will evermore endeavour 
themselves,’ and in the Ordination Sérvice, ‘I will endeavour myself so to do.’ In all 
these instances in the Prayer Book the words are often read with.a pause between 
‘endeavour ’ and ‘ themselves,’ as if the meaning were that they would—‘ themselves, 
do their best,’ &c. The mistake is a very pardonable one, the modern use of the 
word endeavour being simply ‘to try.’ Nor is there in the English translation of 
the Bible any other sense cf the word. It is in the Prayer Book only that the 
obsolete use is retained. 
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This is scarcely the tone in which a Minister of State would write 
about a man who was capable of staining his hands in a miserable 
murder. 

In the novel Varney is disposed of in a manner that is no doubt 
highly satisfactory to the reader. He is found next morning dead in 
his cell, having swallowed a dose of poison. This does very well for 
the story, but the real Sir Richard Verney, in 1561—the very next 
year after Amye’s death—filled the office of her Majesty’s High 
Sheriff for the county of Warwick, and, in fact, did not die till the 
26th of July, 1567. 

V. Tony Fostrr. 


Anthony Forster, or Forrester, Esq., was of an old Shropshire 
family, settled in Berkshire. His wife was Ann, niece of Lord 
Williams of Thame, Lord High Chamberlain in the reign of Philip 
and Mary. Cumnor Hall, or Place, belonged to Dr. Owen, the 
Queen’s Physician. Mr. Forster rented it of him at the time of 
Amye Robsart’s death, but purchased it soon after. His children all 
died. He was highly esteemed as a most honest gentleman by his 
neighbours at Abingdon, and was sometimes consulted by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford to assist in settling matters of controversy. He 
was a cultivator of the fine arts, a musician, a builder, a planter, and 
towards the close of his life (1572) was returned to Parliament for 
the borough of Abingdon. In Cumnor Church there is a large brass 
plate to his memory, embellished with certain coats of arms, the 
usual marks of gentility. He had always been a personal friend of 
Lord Robert Dudley’s, and when Dudley was promoted to honour, 
Mr. Forster became not only the principal receiver of his income, but 
one of the chief controllers of the expense of a very stately establish- 
ment. For, with all his magnificence, the Earl of Leicester’s house- 
hold expenses were kept in the most precise manner. At Longleat 
there are some of the inventories of his furniture, dresses, &c., in 
large folio volumes, beautifully written. All bills were duly examined 
and payments registered and signed by five of the household officers. 

The Earl was remarkable for his costly wardrobe. The practice 
was for the materials to be supplied to the tailor, or embroiderer, by 
the mercer or other tradesman. The orders to the tradesmen were 
all issued by the chief officer of the wardrobe ; and there is a bundle 
of such orders, filed exactly as they were left by Mr. Forster. Every 
one of these is signed by him in the year 1566, six years after Amye’s 
death ; and he died in 1569. 

There is also an original letter from the Earl of Leicester to 
A. Forster, relating to furniture at Kenilworth Castle, containing 
special orders about costly hangings for the dining-chamber, specifying 
the very width and height; with directions for sufficient store of 
spicery and fireworks against ‘ my chiefest day ;’ also instructions for 
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a banqueting-room to be got up quickly, with peremptory orders for 
all to be on the alert. It ends: ‘So fare you well, Antony; in much 
haste, your loving master, R. Leycester.’ This letter does not refer 
to the preparations for the great reception of Queen Elizabeth, 
which was in 1575, but to a visit of Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal. 

Having seen in these few instances how widely the current belief 
differs from the real facts, we come to the main part of the story, 
bearing in mind that the title of Countess of Leicester, and the name 
of Kenilworth Castle, are to be absolutely dissociated from the true 
history of Amye Robsart. 

To go back to the beginning of her married life, a.p. 1550. The 
older narratives have begun with telling us that their married life 
was an unhappy one: that they lived apart, and she in a lonely 
house. That is certainly the way to prepare the reader’s mind for a 
violent conclusion; but there is no evidence that their married life 
was from the first, or indeed ever, an unhappy one: for until a very 
little while ago, nothing whatever was known about their married 
life. The little we do now know from the Longleat Papers exhibits 
them as living on the best footing. And as to their living apart, 
that only applies to the last year or two, and the house in which she 
lived was anything but lonely. Where their first home was is not 
known. Perhaps in Norfolk, where their property lay ; possibly in 
London, because this was in Edward the Sixth’s time, and Lord 
Robert was one of the Gentlemen in Ordinary in the Household. 
After Edward the Sixth’s death, July 1553, Dudley certainly was in 
London, but against his will and under unpleasant circumstances ; 
for he had joined with his father in the attempt to place Lady Jane 
Grey on the throne, for which Queen Mary sent him to the Tower. 
He was convicted of high treason ; all his estates, as well as his wife’s, 
were forfeited; and he had a very narrow escape from sharing 
his father’s fate on Tower Hill. The Princess Elizabeth (afterwards 
Queen) was at the same time lodged in the Tower by her sister, 
Queen Mary, for State reasons. Dudley remained in custody half a 
year, till January, 1554. Several other noblemen of his party were 
also prisoners; but their wives were allowed to visit them from time 
to time. Among the ladies whose names are mentioned as so doing, 
is that of Amye, Lady Dudley; so that so far, in the fourth year of 
marriage, there is no sign of estrangement. On receiving his pardon 
he was released, and his estates, including his wife’s, were restored to 
him. This was through the influence of Philip of Spain, the husband 
of Queen Mary ; in return for which Robert Dudley offered his services 
to Philip, who sent him off to the Continent to fight against the 
French. How long he was abroad does not appear; but his wife 
would of necessity be left at home. We lose sight of them entirely 
for three years, if not more, but at the end of that time she re- 
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appears, in the first letter above mentioned as in the British Museum 
(Harl. MS. 4712). It refers only to a comparatively trifling matter, 
but it is really very useful in revealing to us, most inartificially, 
what her domestic position was in the seventh or eighth year of 
marriage. It is dated the 7th of August, no year being named ; but 
as it refers to their farm at Sydisterne, in Norfolk, it could not have 
been written before 1557, because that property did not come into 
their hands (as is known from deeds) before that year. It was 
probably written still later, and in the first or second year of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1558 and 1559, because it speaks of Dudley’s being called 
away on weighty business. The substance of it is this: Sydisterne 
was a large sheep-farm with 3,000 sheep upon it, and their agent or 
steward was a Mr. Flowerdew. He had written to Dudley about 
some of the farm affairs, and particularly about some poor people 
who were waiting for some money. Lord Robert had been called off 
in a hurry, without answering that letter; so the steward writes a 
second time, and the second letter comes into Amye’s hands. She 
sends a courteous apology to the agent for his first not having been 
answered, explains the reason, and having full authority to settle all 
matters, she orders him to sell some wool, even at a loss, so as not to 
keep the poor people waiting any longer for their money. In this 
there is no sign of estrangement. She appears simply as a trust- 
worthy wife left with full direction to settle domestic matters in her 
husband’s absence, in the seventh or eighth year of their short married 
life of ten years. But there is something more in this letter. It is 
dated from ‘ Mr. Hyde’s,’ which was at Denchworth, a few miles from 
Abingdon, and not many from Cumnor. The wife of Mr. Hyde was 
Alice, daughter of Sir Thomas Essex, of Lambourne in Berks, and 
they had a very large family of children ; a state of society not quite 
consistent with the solitary and lonely residence to which Amye is 
commonly supposed to have been consigned. The Hydes and 
Dudleys were old friends, Mr. Hyde having bought some years before 
from Robert Dudley’s father the manor of Kingston Lisle, near 
Denchworth. Mr. Hyde’s brother, William, was at this time M.P. 
for the co. Berks; so that there is no doubt of the respectability of 
this family. Amye, as Lady Dudley, resided a great deal at this 
Mr. Hyde’s, and was constantly visited there by her husband. How 
she came to be living there so much admits of explanation. 

Queen Elizabeth had come to the throne on the 17th of November, 
1558, when Robert Dudley’s star was in the ascendant. He had 
been of no particular importance in Queen Mary’s reign, but he was 
of the same side as Elizabeth in matters of religion ; he had been her 
playfellow in childhood and her fellow-prisoner in the Tower. She 
immediately appointed him Master of the Horse and K.G. This in 
the first year of her reign. The office of Master of the Horse was one 
which demanded -his .continual attendance in’ London. No one 
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journeyed about more than Queen Elizabeth, and, go where she would, 
the Master of the Horse was obliged to go with her. In the published 
accounts of the Queen’s Progresses, there is always a great horseback 
cavalcade, and the Master of the Horse, in close attendance, riding a 
little in rear of her Majesty. Now, as Amye had no children, it is 
not unlikely that, instead of living alone in apartments in London, 
she preferred living with friends in the country, and for that reason 
stayed at Mr. Hyde’s. She might have disliked, as many ladies did, 
the life of the Court. In some letters of that period at Longleat, 
written by ladies of the highest rank, they express their great weari- 
ness with its state and formalities, begging their husbands to come 
back for economy’s sake as soon as they could: at any rate not to 
compel them to go up to London. But whilst Amye was so staying 
at Mr. Hyde’s, she was only under his roof as a visitor and friend, and 
she was perfectly at liberty to go wherever she liked. There is evi- 
dence that she used that liberty, and had suitable means for doing so 
provided by her husband. 

Among the documents are two folio account-books: one kept by 
Mr. William Chaucy, Lord Robert’s secretary or steward, beginning 
the 20th of December, 1558, the first year of Elizabeth’s reign, and 
a year and a half only before Amye’s death; the other by Mr. Richard 
Ellys, of about the same time. Mr. Chaucy begins by a statement of 


moneys received into his hands, the first item of which is 3001. from 
Mr. Anthony Forster, Lord Robert’s Treasurer. Then follow, per 
contra, the payments made. 

The following extract exhibits all the items that occur in this 
volume relating to Amye. If the figures are multiplied by, say, six 
or seven to express present value, they will be found to convey no 
indication of parsimonious allowance or inattention to her comfort. 


Items relating to Amye (Robsart) Lady Dudley, extracted from the 
account books of Lord Robert Dudley. (Original at Longleat.) 


Gyven to Gowre for hys charge riding into Lincolnshire to my ladie , XXs, 
Paid his hyer of certen haknes [hackneys] for my ladie ° ° 
Item to John Forest for his charge Ryding to Mr. Hide’s to my dps P 
For Gower for my Lady, coming out of Lincoln . ° ° m . XXvi’. a 
To Johans for riding to Mr. Hide’s to my lady . . oP: gt. 
To Mr. Blunt’s horsehier when he rode to my dady in the Christmas . 6". 84, 
To Johnes for my lady ‘ ‘ . 66. 84, 
To hier of xii horses when my lady came from Mr. Hide’ 8 to London . 60°. 
Item to Langham for 2 days bordwages attending upon my lady at 
Christchurch, y' Lordship being at Windsor . . eritts . 3. 44, 
To Thomas Johnes and his fellowes for their dynners, mane uppon my 
lady from Christchurch to Camerwell . . 
Item ; for my bote-hier to London about the despatch of m Ms lady . 82, 
Item ; for a trunke saddell with y* wo for carrying of my 
ladie’ 8 apparel . : ° : . @ tive 20°. 
To Thos. Johnes to buy a hendle for oy lady y ° @ rite: hc lerrere XxXv", 


8, 88. 
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To Gilbert y® gouldsmith for 6 doz. gould buttons of y* Spanish pat- 
tern, and for a littell cheyne delivered to Mr, Forrest for my Jady’s 








use . : ’ . : : : . . ‘ . . . £XxX, 
To Mr. Virloe for lynnen cloath for my lady i ° ° . . 51*, 
— Two ell of fine Holland for to make my lady ruffes . ; 12°. 
— 2} ells of Russet taffata to make my lady a gowne at 13°. 44. an ell. 35°. 
Item, paid to Eglamby for my lady's charge from Mr. Hide’s to Cam- 

berwell . £10 






Item, delivered for my Jady’ 8 soharge siding i into Suffolk : w ith xl sistoles 
[a Spanish — delivered to Hogans to put into her Ladyship’s 







purse : £26 138, 44, 
1559. For sewing sill sent to my lay by Mr. F ester , , : 4’, 











For apparel sent to my lady and for the charges of Higgenes, her man, 

lying in London . . . . . : . . . 60°. 
For bringing venison to Mr. Hide’ os “0 5. 
Item: ii pair of hose sent to my lady by Sir Richard ve erney’ ’s servant. 8. 
Item. for spices bought by the cook when your Lordship rode to my 

lady’s . . ° ° 22*. 
1559. For a looking giess onint to oy lady ly by Mr. Forster . P 4 






To Smyth the mercer for 6 yards of velvet at 43°. a yard: and 4 yards 
to the Spanish taylor for your Lordship’s doublet: and 2 yards for : 
garding my lady’s cloak . . . ° . : ; Jaane, 









The following items, under the head of ‘ Play money,’ show that 
Lord Robert was frequently visiting at Mr. Hyde’s :— 








To Mr. Hide which he lent your Lordship at play at his own house. 40", 
Delivered to your Lordship at Mr. Hide’s at sundry times; by my hands 
20%.: by Hugans 11*. and by Mr. Aldersey 28*,&c. ‘ Total 67". 





The other account book (Richard Ellys’s) refers to 1560, the last 
year of her life, but there are in it only one or two items, and these 
refer to the expense of her funeral. There is, however, a mercer’s bill 
(six months before her death) :— 









« Oh 
OPPs 
of 


1560. March. Delyvered a velvet hatt imbroidered for — Ladye 
Pair of velvet shoes for my Ladye . . . ald 






In the account books the dates of month and day are not always 
given, so that it is not easy to distinguish exactly which of them 
refer to her whilst she was lodging with the Hyde family at Dench- 
worth, and which to her later residence at Cumnor. But it is evident 
that she was wnder no restraint, for we find her journeying about, 
to Lincolnshire, London, Suffolk, Christchurch in Hampshire, and 
Camberwell, twelve horses being at her command. 











CuMNOR. 





It cannot have been much before the very last year of her life 
that she removed from Mr. Hyde’s, at Denchworth, to Cumnor Place, 
about eleven miles off. It is quite intelligible that she might have 
found it more convenient to have a house in which she would be 
more of the mistress than would be the case whilst. staying at a 
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friend’s; and it seems unreasonable to suppose that if her husband 
had any evil design upon her life he would have placed her ina 
house only a few miles from the Hydes, her most intimate friends. 
Cumnor was a large building, quadrangular, and of ecclesiastical style, 
having formerly belonged to the dissolved monastery of Abingdon, 
It was not lonely, for it was close to a large village, within an easy 
walk of Oxford, and there were several persons staying in it; Mrs, 
Owen (wife of William Owen, the owner), Mr. Forster and his wife 
(tenants), Mrs. Odingsell, a widow, sister of Mr. Hyde, living with 
the Forsters. It is not unlikely, from two sets of servants being 
spoken of, one under Amye’s control, that the house was divided, one 
part being appropriated to her. Mr. Forster purchased the house 
from Owen after Amye’s death, and curiously enough, by his will in 
1572, he bequeathed it to Dudley on condition of his paying 1,200). 
to the widow Forster. Dudley (then Earl of Leicester) did so; and 
it is entered as his property in a schedule of his estates. One would 
have thought that if he had ever been a party to the murder of his wife 
there, he would have been content to have nothing to do with it, and 
rather never hear of it again. 

One of the very few documents at Longleat, connected with her 
actual residence at Cumnor, is a dressmaker’s, or, more correctly, a 
woman-tailor’s bill, from one William Edney, of Tower Royal, in 
London, sent in by him to Lord Robert Dudley for articles supplied 
to his wife. Inside this bill was found (as before mentioned) a letter 
from Amye to the tailor, which he had preserved as a voucher for 
some particular gown ordered by her. 


Amye Lady Dudley’s Letter to her Tailor. 


edney wt my harty comendations thesse shalbe to desier you to take y* paynes 
for me As to make this gowne of vellet 4 whiche I sende you w' sucbe A collare 


me 
as you made my rosset taffyta gowne you sente my last & I will se you dyscharged 
for all I pray you let it be done w' as muche speade as you can & sente by this 
bearar frewen the carryar of oxforde / & & thus I bed you most hartely fare well 
from comnare this xxiiij of avguste 


Your assured frind 
Amyr DupDLey. 
To my very frinde will 
yam/edney the tayler 


y a 
at tower rill geve this 
in London.$ 


Among other items in the bill of this poor lady’s wardrobe were 


* Vellet, in the letter, is used by Spenser, for velvet. Chaucer has velloute, Ben 
Jonson vellute, probably from the Latin villosus, hairy or woolly. 

5 Tower Royal, near Bucklersbury and the Mansion House, London. Stowe says 
the Queen’s wardrobe was there, and that it had been a strong residence occupied by 
Royalty, afterwards turned into shops. Others derive it from the merchants of La 
Reole, who established themselves there, and gave to the street the name of La Reole. 
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‘a loose gown of satten byassed with lace over the garde,’ ‘a round 
kirtle of russet wrought-velvet with a fringe ;’ a ‘Spanish gown of 
damask, laced all thick athwart the guard;’ ‘a Spanish gown of 
russet damask ;’ ‘a loose gown of rosset taffata’ (the pattern alluded 
to in the letter); also lace, fringes of black silk and gold, ruffs, 
collars, and the like. These little matters are mentioned merely to 
show that, as to dress, she appears to have been liberally supplied. 
One of the last items was incurred after her death, viz.: ‘a mantle of 
eloth for the chief mourner.’ 

Whilst she was living at Cumnor during the last year of her life, 
perfectly free from restraint, so far as appears from the documents 
before us, the Court, and indeed the whole country, began to be filled 
with various rumours about Robert Dudley and the Queen. All these 
arose from the Queen being a young unmarried lady, and from the 
anxiety which her counsellors, the nation, and foreign nations too, 
felt upon this question, viz.: who, in case of her death, was to be the 
successor to the throne. There were schemes and intrigues that were 
going on all around the Queen. There were princes abroad, and 
noblemen at home, ready to be promoted. Dudley was known to be 
in high favour: the Queen was believed to be really attached to 
him. 

Rumours of the worst kind were ‘ bruited about’ in London. It 
was said that Amye was very ill, that she had a cancer, that she was 
to be divorced, that she was to be poisoned, that Dudley had actually 
given instructions for her quiet disappearance. The Spanish Am- 
bassador, De Cuadra, reported all these to his master, and that the 
affair was coming off immediately. Dudley himself knew of these 
evil reports. He also knew tbat for his wife to die just then in any 
way would be damaging to his character, and to any hopes that he 
might be entertaining they would only be most damaging, because, 
though the Queen had declared rather pettishly to her ministers 
that ‘she was not going to marry a subject, or allow any one beneath 
her to be called My Lord’s Grace,’ still, should she change her mind, 
public opinion would hardly allow a queen of England to select for a 
husband a man who had caused his wife to be murdered. The last 
thing, therefore, that Dudley would wish to hear among all these un- 
toward rumours, would be that his wife had met with a violent death. 
This appears from what took place when that news actually reached 
him as described in some letters preserved (in transcript) in the Pepy- 
sian Library at Cambridge, and printed in Craik’s Romance of the 
Peerage, Lord Braybrooke’s Diary of Pepys, Mr. Pettigrew’s pam- 
phlet, and Adler’s Amye Robsart. 

From these it appears that Amye’s death took place on Sunday, 
the 8th of September, 1560. The news was carried by one Bowes, a 
Cumnor servant, to Lord Robert, then at Windsor, and reached him 
the next morning, Monday. A little while before this message reached 
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Windsor, Sir Thomas Blount, one of Dudley’s household officers, had 
set off towards Oxfordshire. 

It has been said that Dudley had previously heard something that 
alarmed him, which induced him to send Blount off. But no evi- 
dence of this has been produced. Blount had not gone very far on 
his road when he met Bowes coming, who told him all he knew, viz., 
that the day before, Sunday, being Abingdon Fair Day, Lady Dudley 
had herself given the strange order for all belonging to her to go to 
the fair, and would suffer none to tarry at home; that Mrs. Odingsell 
remonstrated with her, saying it was not a proper day for gentle- 
women to go, but that she would go next day. Whereupon Lady 
Dudley grew very angry, and said Mrs. Odingsell might do as she 
pleased, but all hers should go, and that Mrs. Owen should dine with 
her. Her people, accordingly, all went to the fair, leaving in the 
house, so far as appears, three ladies, Mrs. Owen, Mrs. Forster, and 
Mrs. Odingsell, besides the Forster servants. Of Forster himself or 
of Varney there is no mention at all. On their return from the fair 
Lady Dudley was dead, found lying on the floor of the hall, at the 
foot of the staircase. Bowes could tell Sir Thomas nothing more, as 
he had been among the rest away at the fair. Sir Thomias, having 
heard this, continued his ride, and stopped for the night at Abingdon, 
about four miles from Cumnor, and, wanting to hear what was said 
about the matter, sends for the landlord, and pretending that he was 
on his way to Gloucestershire, asked, ‘ What news in these parts ?’ 

The landlord replied, ‘ There was fallen a great misfortune within 
three or four miles of the town. My Lord Robert Dudley’s wife was 
dead.’ 

Blount asked, ‘ How was that ?’ 

‘ By a misfortune, as he heard: by a fall from a pair of stairs.’ ® 

Blount asked, ‘ By what chance ?’ 

The landlord did not know. 

Blount asked, ‘ What was his judgment and the judgment of the 
people ?’ 

He said, cautiously enough, ‘Some said well, and some said 
evil.’ 

‘What do you think ?’ asked Blount. 

The landlord said, ‘He thought it must be a misfortune, be- 
cause it happened in that honest gentleman’s house (meaning Mr. 
Forster’s). His great honesty doth much curb the evil thoughts of 
the people :’ 7.e., Mr. Forster was so well known as a respectable 
man that no one would believe a crime could be committed in his 
house. 

* Methinks,’ said Blount, ‘that some of her people that waited on 
her should have something to say about this?’ 


6 A pair of stairs, in the West of England, means a staircase with two landings. 
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‘No, sir,’ said the landlord, ‘ but little: for it is said they were 
here at the fair and none left with her.’ 

‘How might that be?’ asked Blount. 

‘It is said,’ answered the landlord, ‘ that she rose that day very 
early, and commanded all her sorte to go to the fair, and would suffer 
none to tarry at home: which was thought a very strange thing for 
her to do.’ 

This conversation took place on the Monday evening, at Abing- 
don. The same evening, Dudley at Windsor, having heard what 
Bowes, the first messenger from Cumnor, had to tell him, sends off 
by a return messenger one Bryse, with the following letter to Sir 
Thomas Blount :— 


Cosin Blount,—Immediately upon your departing from me there came to me 
Bowes, by whom I do understande that my wife is dead, &, as he saithe, by a fall 
froma pair ofstaires. Little other understandinge can I have fromhim. The great- 
ness & the suddennesse of the mysfortune doth so perplex me, untill I do heare from 
you how the matter standeth, or howe this evill doth light upon me, considering 
what the malicious world will bruyte [%.e. will say] as I can take no rest. And, 
because I have no waie to purge myselfe of the malicious talke that I knowe the 
wicked worlde will use, but one, which is the verie plaine truth to be knowen, I do 
praye you, as you have loved me, and do tender me & my quietness, and as nowe 
my special truste is in you, that you will use all devises & meanes you can possible 
for the learning of the truth; wherein have no respect to any living person: & as 
by your own travell & diligence, so likewise by order of lawe, I mean, by calling 
of the Coroner, & charging him to the uttermost, from me, to have good regard to 
make choyse of no light or slight persons, but the discreetest & substantial men 
for the juries: such as for their knowledge may be able to search honorablie & 
duelie, by all manner of examynacions, the bottom of the matter: & for their 
uprightness will earnestlie & sincearlie deale therein, without respect. And that 
the bodie be viewed & searched accordinglie by them: and in every respect to pro- 
ceede by order & lawe. In the mean tyme, cosin Blount, let me be advertysed 
from you by this berer, with all spede, howe the matter doth stande: for, as the 
cause & the manner thereof doth marvelously trouble me, considering my case 
many waies, so shall I not be at rest till I may be ascertayned thereof: prayinge 
you ever, as my truste is in you, & as I have ever loved you, do not dissemble with 
me, neither let anythinge be hid from me, but sende me your trewe conceyt and 
opinion of the matter, whether it happened by evill chance or villainye: and faill 
not to let me heare contynewallie from you. And thus fare you well. In moch 
hast, from Windsore, this IX'" day of September in the eveninge. Your lovinge 
frend and kynsman, moch perplexed. a 
x. D. 


Lady Dudley had (as mentioned above) a half-brother, John 
Appleyard, and an illegitimate brother, Arthur Robsart. So Dudley 
adds, in a postscript :— 


I have sent for my brother [i.e. brother-in-law] Appleyarde, because he is her 
brother, & other of her frendes also, to be theare, that they may be previe & see 
how all things do proceede. 

It is difficult to conceive how such a letter as this could have been 
written by a man who had previously given a tacit consent to his 
wife’s destruction. 
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The distance from Windsor to Abingdon would ;be about forty 
miles. It does not appear at what hour Blount received it ; but the 
next morning (Tuesday, 10th), having heard what was said and 
thought outside Cumnor, he went on to the house itself, and had the 
same account from the lady’s own maid, Mrs, Pinto. He then asked 
her, ‘ What she thought of the matter; was it chance or villany ?’ 
The maid answered: ‘ By my faith, I judge it chance, and neither 
done by man nor by herself, for she was a good virtuous gentlewoman, 
and daily would pray upon her knees; and divers times I have heard 
her pray to God to deliver her from desperation.’ ‘Then,’ said 
Blount, ‘she might have an evil eye in her mind?’ (meaning, I 
presume, thought of suicide). ‘No, good Mr. Blount,’ said the maid, 
‘do not so judge of my words. If you should so gather, I am sorry [ 
said so much.’ 

On Wednesday, 11th, Blount at Cumnor replied to Dudley’s letter. 
He reports all that Bowes had told him on the road (which would be 
the same as Bowes told Dudley), and also all that he had heard and 
seen, as above given; adding that a coroner’s jury was already as- 
sembling before he had reached Cumnor, and that since he had been 
there he had heard several strange things which led him to think 
that Lady Dudley had been somewhat disordered in mind. 

Tt has been alleged against Dudley that he showed great indif- 
ference by not going down immediately himself. But one may look 
at his conduct in another light. He knew well enough that he 
would be immediately suspected of having in some way led to the 
violent death. If he had gone down in person, his presence might 
probably have overawed a country jury, and hindered them from 
speaking out and asking questions freely ; or it might be said that 
he had bribed them not to be too inquisitive. He therefore wisely 
stayed away ; but he urged, in the very strongest terms, that no pains 
should be spared to find out if it were done by villany, and the 
guilty parties to be declared. Also that all his wife’s own relatives 
should be sent for: thus giving to her family every opportunity of 
fair play. The chief of these were Mr. Appleyard, her half-brother, 
and Arthur Robsart, her illegitimate brother. Appleyard was a 
Norfolk man, High Sheriff of that county the next year. Mr. Norris 
and Sir Richard Blount, both of well-known Berkshire families, were 
also there. The jurymen were all strangers to Dudley; but such 
was the jealousy towards Court favourites, that there were some 
among them who would have been glad to connect him with the 
death if they could. Yet the answer sent to him was that after the 
most searching inquiry they could make, they could find no pre- 
sumption of evil dealiny. Sir Thomas Blount himself asked in 
every direction, and declared he could not find or hear of anything 
to make him suspect that violence had been used by any person. 
Lord Robert then writes to desire that a second jury of substantial 
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honest men should be summoned; and to them he sent this mes- 


sage :— 

To deal earnestly, carefully, and truly, and to find as they shall see it fall out. 
And if it fall out a chance or misfortune, so to find, and if it appear villainy (as 
God forbid so mischievous or wicked body should live) then to find it so, and God 
willing, I shall never feare the due prosecution accordingly, what person soever it 
may appear any way to touch: as well for the just punishment of the act as for 
myne own trewe justification : for as I would be sorry in my heart any such evil 
should be committed, so shall it well appear to the world my innocency. 


Here, before proceeding, two or three remarks, 
1. If he had really in any way encouraged, or connived at, a 
violent death, it is next to impossible that he could have faced the 
ordeal of inquiry in such a tone as this. 

2. These letters, which passed between Dudley and Blount at the 
very moment, annihilate some of the common falsehoods. For ex- 
ample (1), Verney and Forster (neither of whom is mentioned in the 
letters as being near the place) are said in the slanderous narrative 
(Leicester’s Commonwealth) to have sent away all the servants. It 
was Lady Dudley’s own doing, and a very strange thing indeed for 
her todo. (2) The narrative says that the body was hastily buried, 
and that her father, Sir John Robsart, ordered it to be exhumed for 
the coroner. Amye’s body was not buried, for the inquest was 
already sitting when Sir Thomas Blount arrived at Cumnor; and 
instead of the matter being hastily smuggled through, it was most 
closely inquired into, in the presence of all the lady’s own friends 
and relatives that could be got together, under no restraint from the 
presence of Dudley himself. Nor could her father Sir John Robsart 
have given any order, for he had himself died several years before, 
viz. in A.D. 1553. 

3. Though (as observed in the earlier part of this paper) the 
evidence found at Longleat does not clear up the whole mystery, 
still its tendency is to give a new complexion to many of the circum- 
stances. It certainly does not present any traces of estrangement 
between Dudley and his wife, or of dark arrangements for putting 
her out of the way. 

Mrs. Pinto, the lady’s maid, was satisfied that the death of her 
mistress was a pure accident, ‘ neither done by man nor herself.’ The 
jury ‘could find no presumption of evil dealing.’ The late Mr. 
Pettigrew, who wrote very carefully upon the subject, accepted the 
verdict of the jury, but adds: ‘There are at the same time some circum- 
stances that lead to a suspicion that it might have been her own act. 
The strange stories which Sir Thomas Blount heard from the lady’s maid, 
Amye’s prayers to be delivered from desperation, and the sending all 
servants out of the house for the day, fur them to find her dead when 
they returned ’—these circumstances led Mr. Pettigrew to think that 
possibly she might for some time have been labouring under mental 
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infirmity, and that care and seclusion in the house of friends with 
female companions about her, may have been desirable, instead of her 
appearing about the Court, where her conduct might have excited 
remark, and have been inconvenient. It may be added that the pre- 
vailing whisperings and slanders about the Queen’s only waiting for 
her death, and that treachery was on foot, had reached her; and 
it is not difficult to believe that continual suspicion of being marked 
may have had a depressing effect and have led her to destroy 
herself. However, after a prolonged inquiry, the jury found it mere 
accident. For Dudley it was a very untoward accident ; and that it 
should just happen when everybody was saying that something would 
happen, was undoubtedly one of those very extraordinary coinci- 
dences which it is not easy to explain to public satisfaction. She 
was buried by Dudley in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, with great ex- 
pense and magnificence, a number of ladies attending as mourners, 
followed by the University dignitaries, and Dudley’s friends, some 
of them of the Privy Council. The expenses of the funeral are 
mentioned in one of the account books at Longleat. The exact site 
of the vault had been forgotten, but it has lately been ascertained and 
an inscription ordered to be cut upon the top step of the three steps 
rising into the chancel. 

Another feature in this case favourable to Dudley is, that dis- 
tinguished men of the day who were familiar with him harboured no 
suspicion of unkind feelings on his part towards the wife of his youth: 
among them particularly, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, Ambassador 
at Paris, of a party wholly opposed to Dudley in religion, being a 
Roman Cathelic; also Sir Henry Sydney, father of the famous Philip. 
Sir Henry told the Spanish Ambassador that the death ‘ he was quite 
sure was accidental. He had examined into the circumstances with the 
greatest scruple, and could discover nothing like foul play, however 
the public mind was possessed with the opposite opinion.’ This evi- 
dence comes from official Elizabethan correspondence, discovered 
among the archives at Simancas, in Spain; and it is corroborated by 
evidence at Longleat, not less valuable because non-official. A common 
letter about sending venison pasties, and apologising for the possibly 
bad baking of them, is hardly a document in which one would have 
expected to find anything to help in forming an opinion as to the 
guilt or innocence of the husband of Amye Robsart. The letter was 
written to Robert Dudley.by Henry Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, 
his brother-in-law. He was one of a few of bluod royal who were in 
turn named for the succession to the crown it: «ise of Elizabeth’s death, 
being a candidate of the House of York, descended (through the Pole 
family) from George, Duke of Clarence, brother of King Richard the 
Third, not, as it would appear, being himself ambitious of the honour, 
but the nominee of a certain political party. 

Lord Huntingdon’s letter was written from the town of Leicester 
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on the 17th of September, 1560, nine days after the death of Amye, 
and the news reached bim whilst he was writing it. He then added 
a postscript. 


Henry Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, to Lord Robert Dudley. 


My very good Lord. After my most harty commendations. Although I am 
sure you are not without plenty of Red deer, yet Iam bold to send you half a 
dozen pies of a stag which was bred in the little garden at Ashby (de la Zouche). 
I would be glad to understand how the baking doth like you, for Iam in some 
doubt my Cook hath not done his part, but you must pardon this fault, and it shall 
be amended: for if you love to eat of a stag, I will have one ready for you any 
time (I trust) this winter. It shall be as fat as any forest doth yield, & within 
4 days warning he shall be sent to you. Thus my good lord and brother I take 
my leave, wishing to you in all things as to myself. From Leicester the 17 of 


Sept. 
Your essured brother to the end 


H. Huntyrnepon. 


As I ended my Letter, I understood by Letters the death of my Lady your wyfe. 
I doute not but long before this tyme you have considered what a happy hour it is, 
which bringeth man from sorrow to joy, from mortality to immortality, from care 
and trouble to rest and quietness: § that the Lord above worketh all for the best to 
them that love him well. I will leave my babbling, § bid the buzzard cease to teach 
the falcon to fly: § so end my rude postscrip. 


To my very good Lord & Brother, the Lord Robert Dudley. 


On this letter one remark may be made. It is a fair instance of 
the value of private and familiar documents. Official papers are 
always got up with a certain formality of preparation, to meet the 
public eye, or for a purpose. Here is a simple private letter of the 
very time, naturally written, on an ordinary subject, not likely to 
meet any other eye than that of the person written to, and therefore 
most unlikely to contain any fictitious or misleading sentiment. 
Being merely a friendly message about such everyday matters as pies 
and a cook, it suddenly turns off, on the receipt of serious news, to a 
tone which would have simply been a piece of sickening hypocrisy, if 
the writer had ever had the faintest inkling of ill-will or ill-conduct 
on the part of Dudley towards his wife. If any such feeling had ex- 
isted, it must have been well known to his own brother-in-law, 

There would be, if we could only recover it, conclusive evidence 
upon this mysterious story, in the written depositions taken at the 
coroner’s inquest, and the full statements of all who were examined. 
But nothing has hitherto been found in any depository of records in 
the county of Berks. 

There remains now only one more item of evidence in Dudley’s 
favour, found (also quite accidentally) among the old letters at 
Longleat. It is a very important one as bearing upon this story ; 
and it is also another curious instance of the value of secret history. 

One of our living historians has taken much trouble in dealing 
with Dudley’s case. He has had the benefit of much correspondence 
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and other matters newly brought to light, both among our own re- 
cords and those of Spain. He has carefully weighed and sifted all 
this, and though Lord Robert is apparently not one of his favourites, 
still upon this particular question Mr. Froude is, upon the whole, 
inclined to acquit him personally. But there is one particular docu- 
ment which has yet to be explained before the acquittal is quite satis- 
factory. This is in the large collection of papers at Hatfield. It 
appears to Mr. Froude (if not explained) to show that Dudley was 
not so zealous as he seemed to be, that his unhappy wife was indeed 
murdered, and that with proper exertion the guilty persons might 
have been discovered. 

The Hatfield document refers to Mr. John Appleyard, half-brother 
to Amye Robsart, one of the relatives whom Dudley insisted on 
bringing to Cumnor to watch the proceedings at the coroner’s in- 
quest. 

In 1567, seven years after Amye’s death, the question of Dudley's 
marriage with the Queen had been again brought forward into public 
discussion. Of course it excited the vigilant jealousy of some, the 
religious or political opposition of others. The old suspicions about 
Amye’s death were not forgotten. The substance of the Hatfield 
document is, that it had been reported to Cecil (in 1567) that John 
Appleyard had been heard, some time before, in a moment of irrita- 
tion, to let fall words to this effect: that he (Appleyard) ‘ had not 
been satisfied with the verdict of the jury at her death; but that, for 
the sake of Dudley, he had covered the murder of his sister.’ Upon 
this being reported to Cecil, it became imperative to have the matter 
inquired into: so Cecil orders Appleyard’s attendance, and requires 
him to explain, very precisely, what he had meant by those words. 
Appleyard explained away his words in this manner: that though he 
would not exactly say Dudley was himself guilty, yet he (Appleyard) 
had thought it would be no difficult matter to find out who the guilty 
parties were. 

That is the substance of the only remaining paper upon which 
Mr. Froude- appears to suspend his judgment. He says: ‘If Apple- 
yard spoke the truth, there is no more to be said. The conclusion 
seems inevitable, that though Dudley was innocent of direct influ- 
ence, the unhappy lady was sacrificed to his ambition, and was made 
away with by persons who hoped to profit by Dudley’s elevation to 
the throne.’ 

But there is another document, accidentally found at Longleat, 
which shows that Appleyard was not much to be depended on, and 
that he had second thoughts about the language he had used. This 
is a letter, telling the news of the day in the most inartificial 
manner: just like that of the Earl of Huntingdon’s before mentioned, 
which began about venison pasties, and ended with condolence on the 
news just come of the death of the wife. It is from Sir Henry Nevill 
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to Sir John Thynne, the builder of Longleat House. Sir Henry 
Nevill was a Berkshire gentleman, a friend of Sir John Thynne, 
writing to him from London about family news and the events of the 
day. 

Sir Henry Nevill to Sir John Thynne. (1567, June 9.) 

After my herty comendacyons unte yowe & my Lady, & the lyke from awll 
our wemen who I thanke God are awll in helthe. I hav so rare messengers that I 
may trust that I dare not ventewr no letters of any importance. Now, havyng 
Ludlo, I wyll send you seche as here are currant. On Fryday in the Star-Chamber 
was Apylyeard brought forth, who showed himself a malytyous beast, for he dyd 
confesse he accusyd my Lord of Lecyster only of malyes: & that he hath byn about 
yt thes 3 years, & now, bycausse he cold not go thoroghe with his bysens [business] 
to promot, he fell in this rage ageynst my lord & wold hav acusid hym of 3 thynges: 
1. of kyllyng his wif. .2. of sending the lord Derby in to Scotland. 3. for letting 
the quen from maryedge. He cravyd of pardon for awll thesthyngs . . . . 
My lord keeper answeryd that . . . . in King Henry 7 dayes, there was 
one lost his ears for slawndering the Cheff Justyce: so as I thinke jis end wy] be 
the pillyry. [The letter then continues with other miscellaneous matter. ] 


John Appleyard’s grievance against Dudley (as stated in the 
letter) was that Dudley had not promoted Appleyard’s ‘ business’ in 
some way, but for three years had neglected him ; whereupon Apple- 
yard turned against Dudley and did all he could to revive the slander 
about the murder of the wife. What the particular ‘ business’ was 
that Appleyard had expected Dudley to ‘ promote,’ cannot be stated 
for certain, but it was perhaps this. In another original letter at 
Longleat, so far back as the 18th of August, 1560 (the year of Amye’s 
death), Sir Thomas Gresham writes to Lord Robert, requesting him 
to use his influence in obtaining for John Appleyard the lordship of 
Wyndham, co. Norfolk, for his better maintenance in the service of 
her Majesty in those parts. Probably Dudley had not done all he 
could to help his kinsman, and it is not unlikely that this was the 
disappointment that had exasperated Appleyard, and had caused him 
to let fall his evil speeches. However, be the provocation what it 
might, John Appleyard had not spoken the truth. At least, he 
confessed in the Star Chamber that he had been a liar; and Sir 
Henry Neville and the Lord Keeper clearly had no doubt about it. 

Such are the few particulars, hitherto wholly unknown, supplied 
by the Longleat Papers, on the question of Dudley’s guilt or inno- 
cence in the case of Amye Robsart. They were gleaned one by one 
at intervals, and after patient scrutiny of a very large mass of faded 
and difficult handwriting. The documents and letters in which they 
occur are original, contemporary, and altogether inartificial. Without 
any wish to draw forced conclusions from them, but only to weigh 
their fair bearing upon this celebrated case, they may perhaps be con- 
sidered sufficient to establish so much as this: viz., that whereas little 
or nothing had hitherto been known about the married life of Dudley 
and Amye, it is collected from these documents that she was never 
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unkindly treated by him. If she was weak and strange in her mind 
and an unfit companion for him at court and in society, she was at all 
events not put away into a lonely house, but lived with friends, and 
had abundant means supplied for all comforts. Opinions as to the 
cause of her death will still continue to be divided. 

Some, struck by the remarkable circumstance of her ordering all 
her own servants away from the house on the morning of the day on 
which she was found dead by them on their return, and connecting 
this with the great probability of ramours of intended mischief having 
reached her ear and affected her spirits (as appears from the ‘ prayers 
to be delivered from desperation,’ mentioned by her maid), may think 
that she destroyed herself. 

Those who hold to the belief that she was certainly murdered, may 
at all events be willing to allow that the husband of her youth 
was, with all his faults, not such a monster as to dictate the murder, 
but that it was the act of officious partisans speculating upon some 
benefit to themselves through Dudley’s elevation. 

Some may agree with Mrs. Pinto, the lady’s maid, and the jury, 
that there was no violence, but chance: ‘a very misfortune.’ She 
was found lying on the hall floor. Had there been any violence, such 
as strangling, suffocation, or the dagger, some marks must have been 
visible on her person or features. The jury must have seen these; 
but they found none. A murder of any kind could hardly have been 
committed in a house in the middle of the day without some one’s 
attention being attracted by screams or other disturbance. There 
were three ladies, Mrs. Owen, Mrs. Forster, and Mrs. Odingsell, besides 
their servants, in some part of the house, yet they could give no 
account. A fainting fit may have produced a fall, or a fall have pro- 
duced a fit. People die ina moment from spasms of the heart, or, 
from various causes, are found dead in their chair or bed, without any 
suspicion of murder. 

Suggestions of this sort may perhaps be received with impatience 
by readers who have long since made up their minds ; but those who 
care for truth and justice will weigh all that is to be said on more 
sides than one. Whatever the immediate cause of Amye Robsart’s 
death may really have been, it is certain that the eye and ear of the 
public are continually refreshed with much that is known to be un- 
true in the details, whilst the chief scandal itself has never yet been 
proved to be true in the main. For by what evidence was it ever 
proved to be a murder? Against her husband we all know there were 
many other accusations which were never substantiated. That he was 
personally responsible for the death of Amye Robsart, the evidence 
has yet to be produced.’ 

7 All the documents discovered at Longleat to which reference is made in this 
article are printed in extenso in the Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History 
Magazine, No. 49, Bull, Devizes. 


J. E. JACKSON. 
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ANNEXATION AND SOUTH AFRICA) 


THERE is some reason to think that the proverbial caution against 
making much noise before getting out of the wood may havea useful 
application to South African affairs. 

A little more than a year ago the country was deeply moved by 
the news of an insurrection in the Transvaal. A British force had 
been cut to pieces on the line of march under circumstances which 
suggested foul play. There was little disposition to enter into the 
merits of the general question, and it was with the undoubted 
approval of the country that the Government prepared to re-establish 
the Queen’s authority. 

A week after the first disaster to our troops the Times acknow- 
ledged that the temper of the Boers appeared to be such ‘as to 
extinguish the possibility of dealing with them by other than stern 
methods.’ 

It is due to the Boers to admit that this feeling was reciprocated 
by them. In fact for some time this had been precisely their 
language with regard to the British Government. However much 
we may now take credit for a display of magnanimity and generosity, 
the sequel of our ‘stern methods’ has been sufficiently humiliating. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that the sense of humiliation pre- 
ponderates with many over the elation which arises from the con- 
sciousness of the display of exemplary qualities. The question still 
remains—How came the country to be placed in a situation out of 
which the way has been so perplexing and so humiliating ? 

‘It is true that we have been misled; we have made mistakes; 
we have suffered reverses; we have retraced our steps.’? No con- 
fession could be more complete, no spirit could be more humble, even 
abject, than this. 

As, however, human nature has not undergone any very materiai 
transformation during the past twelve months, it is not a matter of © 
surprise that there should be a very large number of persons who still! 
believe that a spirit of self-humiliation and abnegation is not the 


1 Two Lectureson South Africa, by J. A. Froude, 1880. South Africa, by Anthony 
Trollope, 1879. South Africa, Past and Present, by J. Noble, 1877. Parliamentary 
Papers, 1851-53. 

2 Times, December 29, 1881. 
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kind which has contributed to the growth of our empire and will 
not be the kind to maintain it. To them it isa matter of supreme 
indifference to know that mistakes have been committed. Such 
mistakes must not be confessed, but followed out to the bitter end, 
and if necessary, sealed with blood. When that is done, and we 
have upheld our prestige, they will consent to look around and see 
who is to blame for bringing matters to this pass. 

But when both parties are to blame, both feel a natural delicacy 
in entering on this inquiry. Parliamentary impeachments in such 
cases are necessarily rare. 

As it is not the first, so neither in all probability will it be the 
last time that a penitent attitude will distinguish public opinion 
with regard to the affairs of South Africa. We have been penitent 
before, but the change of policy with which our penitence has been 
accompanied has gradually, almost imperceptibly, been arrested. 
The traditions of the Colonial Office and the influence of colonial 
opinion have together again and again brought matters back, if not 
to precisely the same position, yet to a position from which the 
extrication has been equally difficult, the result equally humiliating. 

There are very many conversant with South African affairs who 
hold that the recent convention is but the halfway-house on the road 
towards a more complete surrender and retreat; while others see in 
it the maximum of concession and the future casus belli. 

However this may be it is certainly not the nature of South 
African treaties to bring matters to an ‘ end.’ 

If there was one treaty more likely than another to have this 
effect, it was the Sand River Convention. Seldom has a treaty 
professed to do so much and accomplished so little. It aimed at 
doing more for the future peace of South Africa than any treaty 
on record. It was drawn up with a view to anticipate the results 
which it is generally supposed will be attained elsewhere only during 
the millennium. It was to make peace for all time. It conceded 
to the Dutch the principle of non-interference. The grant was made 
in perpetuity, and for some time it was the prevalent belief that so 
long as the British remained in South Africa, so long would they 
abstain from calling the Boers on the further side of the Vaal River 
by the name of ‘ British subjects.’ Yet when the opportunity came, 
and all vigilance had been relaxed on the side of the Boers, we 
effected a burglarious entry, and tore this precious document into 
pieces with a good deal less ceremony than Russia not long ago 
observed with respect to a more famous treaty. That we shall 
be tempted—at least for some time to come—to do the same with 
the Treaty of 1880 is not probable. The question rather is, Will 
the Boers be tempted to follow the precedent we set in 1877 and 
take the initiative in setting aside the Treaty of 1881? It is true 
that at a recent national gathering of the Boers the privilege of 
discussing politics was reserved to the ministers of religion. But are 
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we to suppose that this disposition will continue? Are we to im- 
agine that a treaty which was only ratified because the Boers felt 
themselves in honour bound to ratify that to which their leaders 
had been solemnly pledged, will be anything but a chronic source 
of irritation? Can we suppose that they will leave a stone un- 
turned to obtain its rescission? That it will be a source of irrita- 
tion (unless it remains a dead letter) no one can doubt who has paid 
any attention to the causes of past disputes between us and the 
Boers. What will be the precise relations of this country to them 
under the Convention? What is to be the effect of our retaining 
‘suzerain’ rights? What kind of a ‘Protectorate’ will that be 
which is established in a country where the people against whom 
protection is demanded have wrung from us by force of arms, as 
they believe, an acknowledgment of their independence? What 
are to be the duties of the British Resident? Is he to be a reality, 
or is he to be a diplomatic fiction, and retained there only until 
such time shall have elapsed as will permit his removal and admit 
of the grant of complete independence without too rude a shock 
to the susceptibilities of sensitive colonists? These are questions 
as to which the Boers cannot be expected to be indifferent. It is 
to be hoped that the papers which have been promised to Parliament 
will throw a satisfactory light upon them. If we ignore them, and 
take it for granted that the Boers will tamely submit to even a 
small amount of interference, we shall probably awake some morning 
to find we have been living in a fool’s paradise. It may be, and pro- 
bably will be, some time before there is any friction, but when it 
occurs, experience proves that we are as likely as not to drift into a 
false position, and be compelled either to retreat from it ignomini- 
ously, or to maintain it against our better judgment. 

There can be no doubt that our failures in South Africa have 
sprung largely from the small amount of attention which its affairs 
excite at home. Public opinion, after being awakened by some 
startling explosion of the combustible materials which it has com- 
mitted to the keeping of High Commissioners and Lieutenant- 
Governors, has ceased to exert any restraining force. The precautions 
and regulations which it has laid down, and which it felt were re- 
quired to damp the ardour of colonial enterprise, have lost their 
effect when the immediate causes which occasioned them have ceased 
to be remembered. The warning or the censure has been forgotten, 
old temptations have remained, and old temptations have lain at the 
root of a singular repetition of history. 

For the last five years the colonists of South Africa have had no 
reason to complain that their affairs excite little attention. What 
they do complain of, sometimes not without reason, is the often hasty 
conclusions which are consequent on superficial and intermittent 
attention. 

The annexation of the Transvaal in 1877, bringing about indi- 
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rectly the Zulu war, and necessitating the employment of a large 
proportion of our military resources, revived the entire question 
of colonial management and responsibility, and compelled a close 
examination of the native question. Those events gave birth toa 
considerable amount of literature. Nota few began to write about 
South Africa as though it had been recently discovered. The ‘cabo 
tormentoso’ and all the features of the country and its people were 
scanned and scrutinised with a curiosity which would have done 
honour to Vasco de Gama or Bartholomew Diaz. But, in truth, the 
information was needed, and the didactic works of these writers 
supplied a genuine want. 

Mr. Froude had visited South Africa in 1874. He went witha 
roving commission from Lord Carnarvon in his pocket. Having 
returned with some very ‘pronounced’ opinions, he delivered after 
the annexation two lectures before the Philosophical Institution of 
Edinburgh. In these he reviewed the history of ‘our dark and discredit- 
able conquests,’ compared the Boers to the ‘ Ayrshire Covenanters, 
and explained how he had shocked Lord Carnarvon by suggesting ‘the 
separation of Table Mountain from the rest of South Africa.’ 

He had two other remedies for the country in which we were 
creating ‘a second Ireland.’ We might ‘suspend the Cape Consti- 
tution ’ and then govern the country as we govern India, or we might 
allow South Africa to drift from her moorings with this country, 
permit natural tendencies to have free play, and view with approval 
the amalgamation of the Western Province with the Orange Free 
State, and of the Eastern Province with Natal. 

Mr. Froude probably did not express these views in the belief 
that they would be accepted by the colonists as wise and practicable 
‘solutions of their difficulties, or in the belief that he was greatly 
assisting either Lord Carnarvon or Lord Kimberley. He would pro- 
bably not be very much disconcerted if he were told that those who 
travel in his wake sometimes hear him called a doctrinaire, nor is he 
probably surprised that up to now the present Government has shown 
-no inclination to adopt any one of his ‘ three courses.’ 

His condemnation of our policy in South Africa is of the most 
sweeping character. His sense of justice is so greatly outraged that 
he is tempted to be indiscriminate. He draws little or no distinction 
‘between the circumstances which first impelled us to hoist the British 
flag under the shadow of Table Mountain, and those which induced 
us to extend our dominions beyond the Orange River. He thinks it 
would have been better if, after the war subsequent to the Peace of 
Amiens, we had kept our promise and finally restored the Cape to the 
Dutch—‘ better for us and for South Africa if we had gone away.’ 
But he does not ignore the importance of safeguarding the road to 
India, and consequently he is not consistent. ‘An enemy,’ he says, 
‘in possession of Simon’s Bay could intercept the entire ocean 
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traffic between Europe and the East. For this reason we took 
it. For this reason we are obliged to keep it.’ After stating a fact 
which proves that the acquisition was an imperative necessity—a 
necessity which remains—he says with reluctance, ‘it may have been 
politic ’ to retain it. 

But his own indictment against our subsequent policy is far too 
long, and can be too well sustained, to justify a count on this head. 

The history of the extension of the limits of the Cape Colony 
is the most extraordinary in the records of our Colonial Empire. 
Mr. Anthony Trollope traces all our failures to the absence of 
‘traditions’ in the Colonial Office. He ascribes our vacillation to 
the wide divergence of view which has characterised our colonial 
ministers. According to him, one has reversed the policy of the 
other until all uniformity has been destroyed. There is, however, 
another view which derives support from very recent events. It is 
doubtful whether the vacillation has been due so much to the dissimi- 
larity of character in successive colonial ministers as to the extraor- 
dinary influence and pressure of colonial opinion.* Colonial opinion 
is peculiarly contagious. It is a common observation that those who 
go out to South Africa with strong and old-world views on the native 
question, soon fall in with the views of the old colonists and come to 
think and act precisely as they do. The introduction indeed of 
party government into the colony has now altered matters, and native 
affairs have become party questions. Thus the Basuto war is the out- 
come of the views of one party; the overthrow of the Sprigg ministry 
marks a temporary triumph of the other. But fifty years ago there 
appears to have been little difference of opinion about native affairs. 

The native question is not the only example. Colonial opinion 
has had a predominant influence in determining all questions of 
public policy—the prohibition against emigration, the necessity after 
emigration has taken place to extend the frontiers of the colony. 
Governors and High Commissioners have bent to this influence. Their 
actions can be constantly traced to the deference they have paid to 
the prevailing opinion of the colony. Those of them who have been 
recalled, and who have incurred the censure of public opinion at home 
and the displeasure of Secretaries of State, have generally been the 
idols of the colony. Sir Harry Smith revelled in the enjoyment of 
such a popularity, which he attained in spite of all his vagaries and 
eccentricities. Sir Bartle Frere was supported by an enthusiastic 
majority, and will be long upheld and remembered by thousands as 
one of ‘ the best and wisest Governors that have ever set foot in Cape 
Town.’ 

It is not that the Colonial Office has no traditions. It is rather 
that its traditions have been in conflict with the traditions and ten- 
dencies of the colony. Almost every change of policy has resulted 


* To this influence has been added that of the Aborigines Protection Society. 
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from the constant desire to check the colonial authorities and keep 
them within the bounds consistently desired by the Colonial Office. 

There have been two types of Governors ; the one the antidote of 
the other. The one has had ‘his fling,’ the other has had on a bearing 
rein. The one has crowded the vessel with canvas; the other has 
been ordered to shorten sail. Thus the Queen’s dominions have 
grown—a sort of progression by antagonism—a growth which has 
taken place in a direct ratio with our desire, querulous at times— 
to keep it within reasonable and manageable limits. No parent state 
has ever been blessed with a more gawky offspring. No colony has 
yet presented us with a more tangled, inextricable puzzle. 

Our external policy at the Cape has passed through three stages 
of development. (1) the assertion of the sovereign right of pre- 
venting egress from the country, followed by the assertion of the far 
more dubious right of extra-territorial jurisdiction over persons; 
(2) annexation ; (3) retrocession. With respect to the first stage the 
Colonial Office has had little or no opinion. With respect to the 
second and third its opinion has been diametrically opposed to that 
of the colony. 


Twenty years after the establishment of the English Government 
at the Cape, the restlessness of the colonists in the northern districts, 


and their tendency to cross the recognised boundary seeking for 
pastures on the further side of the Orange River, attracted the notice 
of the Governor. 

By the old Dutch law such movements were expressly forbidden,* 
and Lord Charles Somerset had revived the prohibition.’ That there 
were dangers and inconveniences to be apprehended from this migra- 
tion there can be no doubt ; but it was danger and inconvenience to 
the individual rather than to the State. The first question was, 
How could the emigration be prevented ? Had the magistrates on the 
frontier the power to enforce the law? If not, it should have been 
obvious that it was impolitic in the highest degree to issue a prohibi- 
tion. That unfortunately, however, was the mistake committed. 
Like hens disturbed and agitated by the aquatic proclivities of what 
they believe to be their progeny, governors in succession have stood 
on the banks of the Orange River fuming and fussing and expostu- 
lating ; but the brood has not obeyed the call, and all efforts to bring 
it back under the fostering wing of the British Government have 
ended in the loss of much dignity, the exhibition of much impatience, 
and the assertion of rights unknown to law. 


* The question is propounded by Grotius: ‘Solet hic illud quzri, an civibus de 
civitate abscedere liceat venia non impetrata.’ The eighth article of the Sand River 
Convention is the first recognition of the right of egress. 

5 It was forbidden to proceed into the interior on pain of corporal or capital 
punishment. Noble, p. 16. 
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There were other causes at work besides the attractions of soil 
and pasture to lead the colonists away. Emancipation was in the 
air. A humanitarian minister presided at the Colonial Office. In 
1835 Lord Glenelg wrote to Sir B. Durban censuring in pretty 
strong terms the conduct of the colonists towards the natives. He 
went further. He denounced the recent extension of the frontier, 
declared that justice was on the side of the conquered, and ordered 
the restoration of the territory. Mr. Noble says that he became ‘the 
apologist of the Kaffirs.’ ® 

To a mind accustomed to regard this question from a purely 
colonial point of view no conquests in the world appear more just and 
equitable than those by which the frontiers of the Cape Colony have 
been extended. He is a bold man who in the hearing of a Cape 
colonist ventures to assert that there has been the slightest injustice 
or a trace of hardship in the native policy from the commencement 
of the century to the present day. The right of the white man to 
dispossess the black, and to put on him the yoke of slavery, or lead 
him into a condition of servitude but thinly disguised from slavery, 
raises a question which few colonists can treat impartially. Even 
at home we are apt to give up the problem, if not in despair, at 
least with indifference. The majority of those who deal with the 
question theoretically or practically are content to repeat some worn 
platitude about fate and destiny having sealed the fate of the Zulu 
or the Sioux. Thus Sir George Cathcart wrote long after these 
events: ‘The white settler has a tendency to encroach, and it 
appears to be a law of nature that he should prevail.’ ’ 

This was not the opinion of Lord Glenelg. He boldly admitted 
the faults of the natives, 


accustomed to harass the inhabitants (as he said) with their depredations, 
But (he added) driven as they have been from their ancient and lawful pos- 
sessions, confined within a comparatively narrow space, where pasturage for 
their cattle could not be readily found, and urged to revenge and desperation by 
the systematic injustice of which they had been the victims, I am compelled to 
embrace, however reluctantly, the conclusion that they had a perfect right to 
hazard the experiment, however hopeless, of extorting by force that redress which 
they could not expect otherwise to obtain.’ * 


Mr. Noble’s account of the electrical effect produced by this 
despatch of Lord Glenelg’s recalls the outburst of colonial indignation 
which lately followed the publication of a speech by Mr. Grant Duff 
on the rights of the Basutos. 

But even before it reached the ears of the Dutch they had com- 
menced to trek. Their subsequent adventures, Mr. Froude says, ‘ will 
form an epic poem.’ None will dispute that this is the most remark- 
able chapter in the history of South Africa—the history of the 


® Noble, South Africa Past and Present, page 57. 
? Despatches of Sir G. Cathcart, No. 16, 1852. ® Noble, p. 57. 
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great exodus of discontented colonists from the limits of the Cape 
Colony. The story of their wanderings and their sufferings is well 
known... Few read it without admitting that the Boers possess 
splendid qualities. But with the admission has come the conviction 
that seldom have such qualities borne so little fruit, seldom have 
determination, courage, and endurance done so little to raise a people 
to a state of civilisation. There is the germ of a nation, but we may 
look in vain for its development, even under the conditions which 
they have desired for themselves. This feeling of disappointment is 
increased if we compare their actions with their professions. The 
language in which they addressed the Governor of the Cape on the 
eve of their departure must charm all who are inclined to rest 
satisfied with words. ‘We are resolved;’ they say, ‘wherever we go 
that we will uphold the first principles of liberty; but whilst we 
‘will take care that no one shall be held in a state of slavery, it is our 
determination to maintain such regulations as may suppress crime 
and preserve proper relations between master and servant.’ ° 

‘ew who know anything of the Boers will assert that they 
have acted up to the spirit of this declaration. On the contrary, 
there is a mass of evidence to show that the relation of master and 
servant is with them, to all intents and purposes, the relation of 
master and slave. The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
has recently published a statement in which this evidence is col- 
lected. It can leave no room for doubt that for a long time the 
Boers beyond the Vaal ‘have carried on a system of slavery under 
the guise of child apprenticeship, and that the statement lately 
made by the Boers to the effect that they have never violated the 
Treaty of 1852 is, so far as this matter is concerned, one which we 
are bound to reject. The Boers have a supreme love of liberty, 
but it is liberty for themselves and for themselves only. 

To the declaration which has been quoted they added a statement 
of the reasons which induced them to leave. Jivst, the losses en- 
tailed on them by the emancipation of their slaves; secondly, the 
. absence of laws to control vagrancy ; and, thirdly, the incursions of 
the Kaffirs, by which they had .suffered immense losses. Besides 
these, some of them had been induced to believe that Government 
intended imposing taxes on all property, and to establish the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

So much for their reasons for seeking independence. The Boers 
have had reason to complain that the price they paid for their inde- 
pendence has been ignored. 

The above manifesto was drawn up by the hand of Retief, the 
Boer leader, on the border of the colony. Soon after he and his 
followers had crossed the Orange River, and were treading the plains 
which separate it-from the Vaal. They marched to receive a dire 


* Noble, page 79. 
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baptism in war. Proceeding in scattered and detached parties, they 
fell victims to hosts of Zulu warriors, by whom they were helplessly 
butchered. They learnt to defend themselves by fighting behind 
the shelter of ‘ laagered’ waggons, and to resist the once fatal rush 
of overwhelming numbers. At length from scenes of sanguinary 
strife the emigrants turned eastwards, crossed the Drakensberg and 
descended into the plains of Natal. 


Some thirteen years before a small colony of British subjects had 
established themselves at the port of Natal. With this exception no 
white men had threatened to invade the country over which Dingaan 
then held undisputed sway. Long before, Zulu hordes had poured 
over the land, scattering the aboriginal tribes, of which but a small 
remnant survived. This country the Boers determined to possess. 
They little knew what was yet in store for them, and how much blood 
it was still to cost them. Much less when they had commenced the 
struggle did they dream that the fruits of conquest, so dearly bought, 
would be snatched from them by the jealous representatives of England. 

The events which followed form the real foundation for a charter 
of Boer independence. The barbarous massacre perpetrated by Din- 
gaan; the victories of the Boers under Pretorius; their alliance with 
Panda, and the final establishment of the ‘South African Society’— 
these are sacrifices and achievements which a people cannot be ex- 
pected to forget, nor can they be expected to forego claims founded 
thereon. 

We may turn to the action of the British Government, and trace 
its policy in connection with these events. Now a great migration 
of discontented colonists had taken place. They had penetrated 
into regions over which British sovereignty had never been ex- 
tended. The colonists themselves had expressly repudiated that 
sovereignty. They had placed hundred of miles of country between 
them and the nearest representative of the British Government 
within the recognised frontier of the Cape Colony. Their parting 
words had been, ‘ We quit this country in the full assurance that the 
British Government has nothing more to require of us.’'° Had they 
not ceased then to be British subjects? Were they longer amenable 
to British jurisdiction ? The answer seems perfectly plain. France 
might as well have claimed the descendants of the old Huguenots, 
separated by thousands of miles of sea, as her subjects, as England 
those men beyond the Drakensberg. 

What excuse had we for interference? It was not our policy to 
extend the frontier. Such extension was deprecated on all sides. 
Already we had outgrown our strength. 

There are occasions when a forward policy may be necessary for 
self-defence. In the face of a common enemy it may be wise to allow 


10 Noble, page 79. 
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the weaker to be merged in the stronger power. That was the main 
argument in favour of the reannexation of the Transvaal in 1877, and 
some such motive appears to have influenced us long before 1877. The 
danger, it is true, was not very great, but when apprehension, how- 
ever slight, is added to jealousy, the incentive to action becomes a 
very strong one. Let us see what a very unprejudiced authority 
had to say on this subject many years after. Mr. Porter, Attorney- 
General in the Cape Colony, wrote about the year 1852 :— 


It is indisputable, I conceive, that we crossed the Orange River at the first not 
to bestow upon the majority of the emigrant Boers the power of doing what they 
pleased, but to deprive the majority of the emigrant Boers of the power of doing 
what they pleased. Those emigrants did not want us. They prayed for nothing 
but to be let alone and to be allowed to make their own arrangements with the 
natives. It was to keep the peace between the Boers and the native chiefs that we 
interfered, first by treaties with native chiefs, then by the 6th and 7th Wm. IV. 
c. 57, then by Sir Philip Maitland’s plan of a British Resident as an armed arbi- 
trator, and at last by the assertion, in all its amplitude and power, of British 


Sovereignty." 


The assertion of British authority at the time referred to did not, 
it must be confessed, prove a very powerful instrument for the main- 
tenance of peace. It was thought possible to throw the egis of the 
British flag over the natives of Natal by foisting on their oppressors 


the title of British subjects, and simply decreeing the restoration of 
the conquered territory. But we mistook our power and resources. 
We neglected to send a force sufficient to command respect. With 
one company of the 72nd Highlanders we occupied the port, seized 
the ammunition, and called upon the Boers to sign a declaration that 
they would not further engage in hostilities against the natives. But 
they were not to be so easily intimidated. They assembled in force, 
and bluntly gave the officer to understand that they would sign no 
declaration of the kind.'? 

The affair ended in our withdrawing from Natal in 1839, and 
the Boers, left free to pursue their own way, hoisted the flag of the 
Republic of Natalia. Believing that they had at length secured their 
position as an independent community, they applied soon afterwards 
to the British Government for a recognition of that independence. 
To their amazement they found that they were still considered 
‘ British subjects.’ In spite of the most explicit declarations from 
the home Government that British colonisation should not be further 
extended, they were told that if they received a British force their 
trade would be put upon the footing of a British possession. With the 
news of the refusal of these terms came intelligence of some further 
proceedings against the natives. In consequence of this a British 


1 Parliamentary: Papers, 1852, 1853. Minute written for the information of Sir 


G. Cathcart. 
12 Noble, p. 97. 
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force was sent to take possession of Natal, and in July, 1842, it was 
declared a British colony. 

The definitive establishment of British authority in Natal drove 
back beyond the Drakensberg many of the most irreconcilable 
amongst the Boers—there to join the earlier settlers who had pene- 
trated into these regions in 1838, under the leadership of Hendrick 
Potgieter. Collecting in considerable force they established their 
own form of government under commandants, landdrosts, and field 
cornets ; but on being informed by Governor Napier that they were 
still amenable to British jurisdiction, they abandoned Potchefstroom 
and moved northwards. Our native policy in Natal was the means 
of still further increasing the number of the discontented. It has 
been our fate to take few steps in South Africa, and see very clearly 
what they are likely to lead to. The truth is we have been dealing 
with a problem of which we have scarcely yet learnt the elementary 
conditions. We drifted into the course of annexing Natal, although 
at the time that annexation was contrary to the directions of the 
home Government. Being there this resulted—that vast numbers 
of fugitive Zulus, attracted by the known humanity of the British 
Government, flocked into the country. So numerous did they become 
that it was imperative to decide upon some definite policy with re- 
spect to them. It was determined to settle them in locations where 
they might live in the enjoyment of their own laws and customs, and 
be accessible to the missionaries. 

This policy was hateful to the emigrant farmers. Years of war- 
fare had convinced them that there was no hope of peace, no guarantee 
for the safety of their lives and property, unless the natives were 
expelled the country. If they had had their own way, they would 
have dealt with the natives of Natal as they have since dealt with 
them in the Orange Free State. 

Thwarted by the British Government, they prepared to join their 
kith and kin beyond the boundaries of Natal. Once again, before 
going, they addressed the Government. The Boers have always com- 
manded the services of able writers. If their case has not been well 
understood in England, it has been from no want of literary ability 
in those who have presented it. Their leaders have always pleaded 
with a rugged eloquence, always forcible and occasionally pathetic. 


‘How is it,’ wrote Pretorius, ‘that since the arrival of the British soldier at 
Natal our number has not been increased by a single Dutch Boer? ...’ ‘ What 
can the reason be? Nothing else but that Her Majesty has extended her gracious 
protection to Natal, and protection by the great majority who have bought experi- 
ence in the old colony is interpreted alienation, oppression, extermination.’ '* 





About the time these words were penned, the most vigorous 
Governor which it has been the good fortune or the misfortune of the 


13 Noble, p. 120. 
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country to send to the Cape set himself to settle the affairs of the 
frontier.'* What at Cape Town was called the ‘settling’ of the fron- 
tier, generally proved to be unsettling of the affairs of the emigrant 
farmers. It was a critical time. It was a time when by moderate 
concessions we might have reconciled a large number of the Boers, 
It was a time when a prudent Governor would have taken pains to 
carry with him the full weight which is derived from the support and 
authority of the home Government. Unfortunately he endeavoured 
to steal a march on the Secretary of State, and he succeeded so far 
as to place the Colonial Office in the position of having to consider 
what was beyond recall. 

In the days when the means of postal communication were few 
and far between, annexation was found a simple process. Little 
thought was bestowed at the time on the means at our disposal for 
upholding an annexation. A proclamation was always considered an 
efficient remedy for a state of anarchy. We had a marvellous belief 
in the effect likely to be produced by the sight of the union jack at 
the head of a pole, unsupported by an army, by police, by any orga- 
nisation of the nature of a civil service. 

The history of the rising of 1848 is a lesson in annexation. The 
Queen’s sovereignty had been extended—not with the advice of the 
Cabinet, not by the approval and sanction of Parliament, not with 
the knowledge and consent of the British people, who would most 
surely ultimately, if not immediately, be taxed to support and 
maintain the territories in British occupation, but by the arbitrary 
proclamation of a High Commissioner issued in the exercise of what 
can only be called his indiscretion.” 

Thus it was that we dealt with 70,000 square miles of territory, 
and, strange to say, thus it was, also, thirty years later we proceeded 
to deal with 115,000 square miles north of the Vaal. 

Is it possible to review such a history and such a repetition of 
history without discerning a laxity in the system of our Colonial ad- 
ministration ? It must sometimes happen that the colonial minister 
is an inexperienced man. He may have to pronounce upon a multi- 
tude of questions, for which he is prepared by very little or very in- 
adequate training. He may have on his hands at one time the con- 
sideration of the affairs of Canada, of Australasia, of the West 
Indies and of Africa. He has, it is true, the assistance of the ablest 
and most experienced permanent officials, but he has not, like the 
Indian Secretary, a council to consult and advise with him. No matter 
how capable he may be, he is necessarily dependent on the permanent 
officials of the office who direct his attention, and through him the 


1 Sir Harry Smith, 1847-52. 
18 Sir Harry Smith’s proclamation was dated February 3, 1848. The Boers were 
told that one condition on which they held their lands was that every able-bodied 


man turned out in defence of her Majesty and her allies. 
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attention of the Cabinet, to the most pressing questions concerning 
this vast empire as they successively and often simultaneously arise. 
But a High Commissioner in old times, and even recently, has found 
the pace too slow at the Colonial Office. He has not made sufficient 
allowance for a minister and a Cabinet overburdened with work. The 
Secretary of State under such circumstances is a subject of commisera- 
tion. By one mail he has received despatches indicating a policy ; 
by the next he has received the news of an accomplished fact—an 
annexation, a war, or an ultimatum, and he has been left no course 
except to write what has become an established formula: ‘ Being on 
the spot, and with the best information at hand, your Excellency no 
doubt knows best; but,’ &c. &c.; and then, by the next mail: 
‘Although your Excellency was on the spot, and although you knew 
best, you must consider yourself reprimanded for acting before I 
could form a very clear idea of what you were about, and, indeed, 
before I had time to read one-half or master one-fourth of your 


despatches.’ 
But to return. Annexation has been easy. The difficulty has 


always been to maintain the annexation. 

Sir Harry Smith made a great effort to appease the discontented 
farmers in Natal and in the Orange River Sovereignty. He en- 
deavoured to remove their grievances. But the hatred of British rule 
on the further side of the Orange River was too strong to be overcome 
by mere administrative reform. The manifesto of the Governor was 
met by a counter manifesto, and before long the Boers were in what 
was called ‘open rebellion.’ Nothing could have been more peremp- 
tory than the language of their leader. Addressing the British 


Resident, Pretorius wrote :— 


Whereas Sir Harry Smith is obstinate as regards the majority being on our 
side, I consider it my duty to shed as little blood as possible. I shall therefore 
give you one hour to consider whether you will give up this country or whether I 
am to take it from you by force. . . . I have for the accomplishment of this object 
brought with me into the field only one thousand out of the many thousands of my 


ready and willing people. 


Then, as recently, the greatest discrepancy of opinion prevailed as 
regards the ‘ wishes of the majority.’ While the Boers have asserted 
that those loyal to us were in a great minority, we have as constantly 
asserted the contrary, and each time with the result of finding our- 
selves mistaken. Four or five years later Sir George Cathcart 


wrote :— 


The acquisition of the Sovereignty was no doubt brought about by conquest 
and force of arms; but the motive was assumed to be compliance with a real or 
supposed voluntary desire of the majority of all the various communities within its 
geographical limits to place themselves under British rule and protection, rather 
than any desire on the part of the British Government to assert that supremacy, 


46 Noble, p. 131. 
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founded on the law of nations, which gives claim to all settlements of British sub- 
jects in all parts of the world as virtually under the British flag."’ 


The extract already quoted from the minute of Mr. Porter'® is 
authority for the statement that this belief regarding the majority 
being on our side was not our sole motive for interference. Behind 
all our action was the fear of the Boers becoming independent; we 
feared them, and we were jealous of them. So we took Natal and 
we drove them back to the plains between the Orange and the Vaal 
rivers. There we stepped in between them and the natives, and, 
lastly, in answer to their declaration that they were no longer British 
subjects, we issued proclamations declaring that they were. 

Sir Harry Smith took the field with six or seven hundred men, 
assisted by a few Griquas. This force was sufficient to put to flight 
about a thousand farmers who had taken up a strong position at 
Boomplaats. Pretorius fled across the Vaal and there laid the 
foundation of the South African Republic which we recognised in 
1852. 

But though we gained this military triumph in 1848 we were 
destined to suffer a grave political defeat. It is important to trace 
the consequences of extending sovereign rights by proclamation. As 
we have retained suzerain rights over the Transvaal, the retrospect is 
not without a special interest. Amongst the causes of the rebellion 
must be mentioned the liability of the Boers to a military service, 
which they detested. One of Sir Harry Smith’s proclamations con- 
tained a paragraph to the effect that one of the conditions on which 
they held land was that they should be liable to be called out in the 
service of the Crown. Many of them had been persuaded that the 
Government intended to force them into the position of mere soldiery. 
By far the most repugnant prospect in their eyes was that of perpetual 
interference with the natives. These fears we should have taken 
pains to remove. Unfortunately, all we did had the effect of intensi- 
fying them. The Queen was paramount over an immense extent of 
territory—even, by the implication of the proclamations, over the 
country beyond the Vaal. South of it the sovereignty extended over 
six chiefs, some of whose claims to territorial rights were previous to 
the proclamation of the slenderest description. The inevitable result 
was that each chief looked up to the Sovereign to maintain his claim. 
Thus we became involved in the quarrels of the natives amongst 
themselves. We allied ourselves with some and waged war against 
others.!° There was scarcely a sentence of the proclamation which 


7 Parliamentary Papers 1852. Sir G. Cathcart to Secretary of State, No. 8, 
May 20, 1852. 

8 Supra, p. 444. 

1” The impressment of Sikonyella in 1849 into our service in order to punish 
Molitsane for an attack on the missionary station of Umpukane, and the subsequent 
onslaught by Molitsane on our ally Moroko, is a case in point. 
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did not pave the way for war and add to the general confusion.” We 
placed the institutions of the missionaries under the protection of 
the Crown. Instead of assisting to preserve the general peace these 
missionaries more than once espoused the cause of one particular 
chief and invoked the aid of the British Government. They com- 
plained of the destruction of their houses and churches, which being 
always placed in close proximity to the chief’s kraal, became the first 
objects of the enemy’s attack.”)_ The proclamation bound us to exact 
redress, and in this manner we were plunged in quarrels which dis- 
graced the name of the British Government, and furnished a curious 
commentary on the claim we had more than once set up to preserve 
the peace of South Africa. 

Let us look for a moment at the position of the emigrant farmers 
under such a system of administration. Every able-bodied man was 
bound to turn out with arms for the defence of Her Majesty and her 
allies. By each petty quarrel we took up we drew the emigrant 
farmers into hostility with a tribe with which they had no particular 
quarrel. They must have remembered how years before we had con- 
stituted ourselves arbiters in Natal, and, with an affectation of superior 
morality, condemned their own policy towards the natives. Yet now 
they saw the natives enlisted as allies, themselves drawn into quarrels 
and forced to fight, while their farms were overrun, and their flocks 
driven away or destroyed in their absence, and in despair they asked 
themselves, What were the advantages of British rule? Where was 
its superior morality? Where was its superiority in the art of 
Government? Where was its boasted regard for human life and 
liberty ? 

Such a state of things could not long continue without calling 
forth a storm of indignation. It is the great misfortune of all our 
colonies to elicit but a fitful attention from the mother country. On 
some of them it is not to be expected that the British public should 
bestow sustained attention. It is a natural result that when they 
have taken upon themselves full and complete responsibility, the 
management of their own affairs should provoke but an occasional 
curiosity. But it is strange how cursory has been the notice taken 
by the British public in those parts of the Colonial Empire to which 
complete self-government has not been accorded. It has placed great 
reliance in the machinery of the Colonial Office—only when that 
machinery has broken down has it made the necessary inquiry, and 
determined to enforce obedience to or modify the decrees of Downing 
Street. Then indeed there has gathered a storm of indignation, 
and a scapegoat has been trotted out. 


2 Minute written for the information of Sir G. Cathcart, by Commissioner Green, 
Parl. Papers, 1852. 

#1 The Wesleyan missionaries particularly distinguished themselves. They found 
in Major Warden a willing listener. 


VoL. XI.—No. 61. if 
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When accounts of the state of the Orange River Sovereignty 
reached England, Lord Grey was at the Colonial Office. He lost no 
time in giving vent to his opinions, and announcing the decision of 
the Cabinet. 


The Orange River Sovereignty (he wrote tersely) was to be abandoned, 
That- done, no wars in future, ‘ however [sanguinary,’ between the different tribes 
and communities which will be left in a state of independence beyond the colonial 
boundary are to be considered as affording ground for your interference. 


If the top of Table Mountain had suddenly become the crater of 
a volcano, it could not have startled the colony more than did this 
despatch. Nor has the effect worn off. Mr. Noble, the historian of 
South Africa, considers that this was a policy not only retrograde but 
ignoble. 

The old and warmly cherished policy of England (he says), based on the 
great and noble principle that she was responsible for the conduct of her subjects 
(sie) towards the aboriginal races amongst whom they settled ... was thus 
suddenly reversed,** 


So far from reversing it, Lord Grey appears to have returned 
to it. The policy which Lord Grey condemned, however ‘ warmly 
cherished,’ was by no means ‘old.’ It was not older than the 
year 1836, the date of one of the most mischievous acts which 
Parliament has ever passed. The 6 and 7 William IV. c. 57, enacted 


that all crimes committed by British subjects without the British 
dominions, in territory adjacent to the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, south of the 25th degree of S. latitude, should be tried and 
punished as if the crimes had been committed within the colony. 
The consequence was that to avoid the absurdity of punishing 
‘ British subjects’ for crimes committed against natives, and leaving 
unpunished crimes committed by natives against ‘ British subjects, 
we were forced into the system of annexation by proclamation.” 
Lord Grey saw, what indeed every impartial observer must have 
seen, that we had been attempting to do and to perform in South 
Africa that for which our resources were absolutely and entirely in- 
adequate, while failure was fatal to our influence and reputation. It 
was not so much a question of justice between us and the Dutch, as 
one of the practicability of what we had been attempting. With 
an immense majority of the white population opposed to our rule, 
without an organisation worthy of the name of a Civil Service,” 
with a mere handful of soldiers, we were attempting the absolutely 
impossible task of holding the scales of justice between the white man 


22 Noble, p. 145. 
23 Pamphlet by Sir W. Molesworth, entitled Materials for a Specch on the Policy of 
bandoning the Orange River Sovereignty, 1853. 
* Sir G. Cathcart to Commissioner Owen, July 1852. ‘Iam strongly of opinion 
that the present organisation which exists in the sovereignty in the administration 
of justice is insufficient.’ 
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and the black, and between natives and natives, with the result only 
of making ourselves obnoxious to all parties. 

It was not only {that we had failed in our native policy. We 
neglected to give our ‘subjects’ a government which they could 
approve or identify as their own.” It was a Crown colony governed in 
the worst possible manner. Had we trusted the Dutch more, had 
we allowed them to”participate in the government, a large number 
would have settled down as contentedly as their brethren in the 
colony. For a while the effect of extending sovereign rights had 
been far from discouraging. There was a brief revival of public con- 
fidence, a perceptible increase of industry, of energy, of population. 
Villages sprang into existence, and farms appeared where a short 
time previously;there was no vestige of tillage.** Unfortunately, we 
starved the little State by giving it a constitution entirely inade- 
quate to meet the expanding wants of the community. There was 
a legislative council presided over by a British Resident, and com- 
posed of four magistrates and eight burghers. Seldom has so much 
been expected from a legislative council. It combined the functions 
of the legislature, the executive, and the bench. The magistrates 
drew up the laws which were submitted to the council. When passed 
they put them in force. In the Combined Circuit Court they acted 
both as judge and jury, and from their decisions there was no appeal. 

Such was the constitution we gave to a people to whom we 
desired to show the advantages of British rule! It remains to trace 
briefly the work of Sir George Cathcart, who succeeded Sir Harry 
Smith as Governor and High Commissioner. 

Before the arrival of Sir George Cathcart, Major Hogge and Mr. 
Owen had been associated as Assistant Commissioners with Sir Harry 
Smith in settling the relations of the colony with the frontier tribes. 
They had full powers to act as seemed best to them with regard to 
matters beyond the Orange River, and exercising this power they had 
taken a step which forms the turning point in the history of South 
Africa. This step was the conclusion of certain negotiations which 
resulted in the Sand River Convention of 1852. The Commissioners 
had been engaged at Bloemfontein in the service for which they had 
been sent, when they received a message from the emigrant farmers 
north of the Vaal requesting an interview, with the object of esta- 
blishing friendly relations with the British Government. It was 
agreed that they should meet on May 18 on the banks of the Sand 
On the 3lst the Assistant Commissioners wrote : 









































River. 








The meeting with the deputation ‘of the Transvaal emigrants took place on 
the 18th inst. near the Sand River. They were merely assured of non-interference 
in the management of their affairs and non-encroachment on the part of the 






% Sir Bartle Frere has condemned a similar and inexplicable neglect with regard 


to the Transvaal after 1877. 
26 Memorial addressed by the landholders to the Governor, August 1851, 


112 
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Government. This boon has been virtually granted by Lord Grey’s explicit direc- 
tions that the colony shall not be extended, and a favour has been made of what 
must have been, if that line of policy were adhered to, an inevitable concession, 
The emigrants engaged voluntarily to discountenance slavery,” allow a free passage 
and protection to travellers, and to give up criminals.* 


It is remarkable that while in 1877 one of the main reasons 
alleged in favour of the annexation was the danger of an over- 
whelming and general rising of the natives against the white popu- 
lation of South Africa, precisely the same fear operated as a motive 
in the minds of the Assistant Commissioners for granting indepen- 
dence. Thus we find them writing to Sir G. Cathcart on April 20:— 


Being of opinion that no time should be lost during the prevalence of general 
disaffection amongst the coloured races of South Africa in reconciling those to the 
British Government who might form again what they once were, its natural 
defenders against national aggression, they had readily availed themselves of 
friendly propositions, emanating from the emigrants themselves, to reverse the out- 
lawry of their leaders and allow them to form such independent government as 
might seem best to them across the Vaal River.” 


It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this convention. 
It has proved, in fact, the turning point in the history of South 
Africa. At home it excited little notice, and provoked but a small 
amount of criticism. The public seem to have acquiesced in any 
step which promised to put an end to the confusion of South African 
affairs, 

It was otherwise in the colony. To a large number of colonists 
the step appeared to involve a reversal of the traditionary policy of 
England. Some curious evidence of official opinion of the treaty is 
to be found in a despatch of the Governor of Natal. Writing to Sir 
George Cathcart he took no pains to conceal his disapproval of the 
treaty. He pointed out that the Boers considered themselves as 


absolved from allegiance to Her Majesty. 


I have reason to believe (he said) that it was a concession not expected by the 
Boers. If local self-government had been allowed them, I think the Queen’s 
sovereignty might have been retained and with great advantage. If, however, it 
is really intended to absolve these men from allegiance to the Crown, I think it 
should be expressly stipulated that they are not to enter into any treaty with any 
foreign Power.” 


27 [ have italicised these words, as it isa common belief that the undertaking which 
they embody was extorted from the Boers. 

28 Blue Book, May 1853. 

2 Commissioner Owen. Enclosure in No. 7 of Sir G. Cathcart, May 20, 1852. 

% Sir G. Cathcart replied: ‘As we should object to the Boers beyond the Vaal 
tiver forming alliances with Moshesh for instance, or any other coloured natives 
south of that river, which might be prejudicial to the interests of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, so it appears to be just that we should disclaim alliances with those north of 
the Vaal River, amongst whom the Boers can only live by exercising a requisite 
supremacy for their control ; and therefore reciprocal non-interference is equitable and 
indispensable.’ 
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The compromise here suggested by Governor Pine is precisely the 
one at which Mr. Gladstone’s Government has somewhat accidentally 
arrived. 

The steps which had been taken by the, Commissioners were prac- 
tically irrevocable. Sir George Cathcart acquiesced in it as a 
necessity. 

But a question of great importance immediately arose. What 
was the bearing and effect of the convention upon our position in the 
Sovereignty? For some time after it we retained the Sovereignty. 
A few were of opinion that its constitution should be remodelled, and 
a strong military force stationed within it. It was confidently 
asserted that the export of wool would yield a sufficient revenue to 
pay the cost of keeping it.*! 

Sir George Cathcart was not a man to arrive at a conclusion in a 
hurry. For some time he was uncertain as to the best course to be 
pursued, but at length he arrived reluctantly at the conclusion that 
to abandon the country was the only course he could conscientiously 
recommend to the home Government. The Assistant Commissioners 
had summoned delegates to consult on the question of reforming the 
constitution. These had pronounced distinctly in favour of complete 
self-government. That being so, he advised the Government to go a 
step further and grant full independence. He said there was no pre- 
cedent for a voluntary grant of independence, but the Sand River 
Convention was an implied recognition of independence north of the 
Vaal, and it was, as the Secretary of State had observed, the same prin- 
ciple whether the Vaal or the Orange River was the named boundary. 
He believed that we should reap advantages from ample concession, 
and find in a union of the Boers north and south of the Vaal the most 
secure barriers from barbarians from without. If such a union took 
place, we should have, as he expressed it, the advantage of dealing 
with one head instead of two. On the 14th of November, 1852, he 
wrote a decisive despatch :— 


To conclude, without presuming to offer any retrospective observations as to 
the original policy of extending Her Majesty’s South African possessions. . . 
taking matters as they now stand, I am decidedly of opinion that unless the British 
Government be prepared to constitute the Orange River Territory as a separate 
government under a Lieutenant-Governor, with all the requisite departmental 
organisation, and moreover to garrison it with a force of not less than two thousand 
men, one-fourth of which should be cavalry, it is impossible to hold it and fulfil 
the engagements which are inseparable from an assumption of sovereignty, or 
even an engagement of armed intervention without the constant humiliation and 
impolicy of manifesting to all the surrounding tribes and nations an attempted 
undertaking on the part of the British Government devoid of the means of giving 
it effect ; and whilst the natural course of things in succeeding generations must 
progressively call for increasing expense of government, and probably frequent 


*1 Commissioner Green. He was very anxious to retain the Sovereignty. He said 
we had been for years endeavouring to shake the confidence of the Boers in our 
Government. Let confidence be restored, and all would be well. 
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remote or expensive wars, I am unable to see a prospect of any proportionate 
advantage that can ever be derived from this acquisition of territory either to the 
colony or the mother country. 


In these conclusions he was assisted by Mr. Porter, who pointed 
out with unanswerable force the difficulties, if not the impossibility, 
of retaining the Sovereignty when we had granted independence to 


the Transvaal Boers. 


Hitherto the doctrine of the British Government was that their allegiance was 
inalienable and their independence a dream. That was the doctrine asserted by 
force of arms at Natal in 1842, at Swart Roppies in 1845, at Boomplaats in 1848, 
We had refused to acknowledge the Boers to be independent of ourselves, and we 
had interfered to compel the Boers to acknowledge their dependence upon the 
native chiefs in whose lands they settled. All that was changed. But what was 
the bearing of this convention on tha Sovereignty? ‘Upun what intelligible 
principle was one Boer to be taken and another left?’ ‘Was there any useful pur- 
pose of war or peace to be gained by having the new Republic on the banks of the 
Vaal River instead of on the banks of the Orange River? We had disclaimed 
alliances north of the Vaal River. Were the natives south of the Vaal then 
more deserving of protection? Once the Transvaal Republic was established there 
would be a large emigration to it. The two peoples were and would become 
still more united by social bonds. Many of them looked upon the Sovereignty as a 
country bought by their money and their blood, a country with which England 
had had no right to meddle. How was the British Governor of the Sovereignty 
to hold his ground against popular projects adopted by either of the Volksraads? 
Already there were signs that the Transvaal Boers would not hold aloof from the 


politics of the Sovereignty. 


Certainly it cannot be said that Secretaries of State have shown 
much difference of opinion. Lord Grey was mainly responsible for 
the Sand River Convention, since it was founded on his orders that 
British colonisation should be no further extended. Lord Derby was 
responsible for its ratification, and, lastly, to the Duke of Newcastle 
is due the praise or blame of finally relinquishing a policy which 
had been fruitful of endless difficulty and embarrassment. On 
March 14, 1853, he announced the intention of the Government to 


withdraw from the Sovereignty. 


I shall not (he wrote) enter into the reasons which have weighed with 
us in coming to this decision; it is sufficient to state that the rude government 
which has hitherto existed in the Sovereignty has failed to accomplish the object 
for which it was established. The authority of the British Resident has not been 
upheld and respected by the coloured inhabitants nor. by the colonists of European 
origin. Adverting to the plans proposed for retaining the territory, he pro- 
nounced the project to be inadmissible. It would yield no advantages which 
would compensate for the risk and expense attending it. 


This history has an important bearing on recent events. Is it 
not a question whether in the same manner as the recognition of the 
independence of .the Transvaal Boers made the abandonment of the 
Orange Sovereignty a poiitical necessity in 1853, so did the existence 
of an independent Orange Free State in 1877 render the resumption 
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of British rule over the Transvaal a course fraught with the utmost 
difficulty and hazard? The little state which is now known by the 
name of the Orange Free State has become the nucleus and the cradle 
of Boer power in South Africa, When we gave independence to the 
Transvaal Boers in 1852, did we not do that which has made and will 
yet tend still more to make them our equals in South Africa? Did 
we not then irrevocably abandon our claim to that supremacy which 
had been so often asserted in theory and so rarely sustained in prac- 
tice? Can any attempts to undo what was then done be’ successful 
unless we are prepared to shed a vast amount of blood and spend an 
infinite amount of treasure ? 

It is because we have entrusted such vital questions to the 
judgment not of Parliaments but of individuals that we have been 
led into the disastrous course from which we have lately turned ; 
and it is very far from clear that even now we have planted our feet 
firmly in the slippery path which marks our retreat. 


Cotin CAMPBELL. 
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THE ETHICS OF VIVISECTION. 


Ir is to be regretted that the question of ‘ Vivisection’! should still 
call for further discussion. It was reasonably hoped that after the 
result of the inquiry by a Royal Commission, and the subsequent 
legislation, physiologists might have been permitted to pursue their 
investigations, hindered only by the law as it now stands. This 
expectation was the more reasonable inasmuch as physiologists have 
loyally accepted the restrictions of the Act in question. But the 
anti-scientific agitation continues. Some opponents of physiological 
inquiry maintain that experiments on living creatures are altogether 
cruel, immoral, and disgraceful, and should therefore be entirely 
suppressed ; others, yielding to the evidence of the importance and 
usefulness of these inquiries, but misled by a laudable dislike to the 
infliction of pain, would limit much more the sanctions of the law, 
and reduce these studies almost to a nullity ; others, uninfluenced 
by either of these considerations, are opponents of vivisection, as 
they would be of all other scientific progress. 

Mr. Hutton, who tells us that a fair number of the articles in 
favour of a restriction more effective than that of the present law 
have proceeded from his pen, speaks of practical physiologists as ‘a 
new scientific class’; and of the encouragement of the practical 
physiological method as ‘a new departure,’ ‘a most significant and 
important new departure.’ Other expressions of a similar kind occur 
in his article, as of practical physiology being ‘a new profession,’ ‘a 
new movement.’ We should hardly have expected from so liberal a 
writer objections against any course of study because it was new. 
But happily on this score we can easily satisfy any prejudice against 
novelty. Practical physiology has the prestige and sanction of ages. 
Whilst Bacon speaks but lightly of the disputatious wisdom of the 
Greeks of the time of Plato and Aristotle, he warmly commends the 
physiological studies of Democritus and his colleagues. Galen’s 


! This term is inaccurate and misleading ; but the question to the discussion of 
which I contribute is whether it is justifiable to perform experiments upon the 
lower animals, with every precaution against preventible pain, in order to increase 
human knowledge and relieve human suffering. 
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experiments are notorious; and the most learned author of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy sets forth in his frontispiece Democritus 
searching for the seat of black choler :-— 


Old Democritus under a tree, 

Sits on a stone with book on knee: 
About him hang there many features 
Of cats and dogs and such like creatures 
Of which he makes anatomy, 

The seat of black choler to see. 


It is, however, true that for many centuries physiological inquiry, 
and indeed the study of natural science in general, was almost stifled 
by the logic of the schoolmen, which better commended itself to the 
prejudices of men than did the harder task of observing and question- 
ing Nature. The commencement of a more prosperous era for 
physiology dates from the renaissance of science in the sixteenth 


century. 
One of the earliest fruits of this revival was the discovery of the 


circulation of the blood, due, as Harvey himself informs us (though 
certain modern writers may wish to deny it), to ‘ having frequent re- 
course to vivisections, employing a variety of animals for the pur- 
pose, and collecting numerous observations.’ 

The contemporary discovery of the lymphatic system by Aselli, 
Bartholinus, and Pequet, the subsequent discovery of the capillary 
circulation by Malpighi, the great advances made by Boyle, and 
Mayow, and Lower, in the same century, were all the fruits of ex- 
periments upon animals; and ever since, physiology, no less than 
chemistry and physics, has depended on experiments. 

The supposed novelty of physiological experiments does not 
therefore afford an argument against them either in fact or principle. 

That during the last few years physiology has received a new 
impetus from the great progress of experimental physics in other 
lines is perfectly true. 

Until to-day the theory that the living quality in us was due to 
a mysterious vital force, out of the reach of science, pre-occupied the 
mind, and stood in the way of observation and experiment. But now 
it has become the immovable standpoint of physiology, that a living 
creature is dependent for all its bodily functions upon the forces of 
inorganic matter ; in other words, that our corporeal life is but the 
operation of material atoms and material forces within the reach of 
experimental inquiry. The clearing away of old hypotheses and 
suppositions, and the admission of physiology among the physical 
sciences, of course imposes upon her the same obligations of exact 
observation and experiment. She can no longer remain satisfied 
with specious explanations and fanciful hypotheses, any more than 
astronomy could accept the offices of the imagination for explaining 
the nature of eclipses or the causes of comets. 
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Physiology having thus set herself free from mental hindrances, 
and comprehending the extent and intricacy of the problems before 
her, must, from the nature of the case, claim as much liberty as 
astronomers and other inquirers enjoy in their several researches, 
But to prevent misunderstanding, it may be added that while firmly 
maintaining that the actions in living things are objects for scientific 
inquiry, and reducible to law—have in fact an order as fixed and 
certain as the stars in their courses—we are not so presumptuous as 
to suppose that when all these actions in a living body are made 
plain, we shall have penetrated the mystery of life. The living 
spirit which manifests itself in these operations can only be known 
from the consciousness and from the conscience. The eye does not 
see, neither does the ear hear. The odour of the rose and of the 
violet are not chemical, although they are chemically caused. If, 
therefore, physiology has a wide range, it has also its proper limit. 

Physiological experiments, then, are no novelties; they are as old 
as physiology. They correct erroneous doctrines, and are compatible 
with, nay they lead to, a reverent conviction of the limits of human 
knowledge. 

The more reasonable and respectable opposition to the method 
of experiment in physiology rests partly on imperfect knowledge of 
its necessity and use, partly on exaggerated estimate of the sufferings 
involved. 

If physiology were a cruel and immoral occupation, in which what 
is gained is out of all proportion to the penalties paid for it, there 
would be no more to say but to blot it out at once. But if it appear, 
as it undoubtedly does, that physiology investigates problems of the 
highest importance to mankind, and that the solution of these 
problems is within the scope of the human intellect, then the matter 
assumes a very different aspect. It becomes in a high sense a moral 
duty to press on the acquisition of knowledge, both for its own sake, 
and for the fruits which it will surely yield. What casuist can doubt 
the moral duty, with the parable of the talents before him? Is it 
not at once the prerogative and the duty of the intellect, essential to 
its very maintenance and development, that it should have free course 
for inquiry ? 

Instead, therefore, of counselling prohibition, it would seem to be 
the part of lovers of knowledge to foster physiological inquiries, 
subject only to such restrictions as I shal]l presently show our men of 
science had already imposed upon themselves before they were recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission. But it ought to be noted that 
there are two sorts of inquiry, which may be confounded together ; 
and Lord Coleridge, in his attack on physiological experiments, does 
not avoid this confusion. There is the inquiry of idle, vulgar, and 
impertinent curiosity, which is at best selfish, and may be immoral 
and even criminal. But this has nothing whatever to do with the 
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inquiries of science, nor are its ways the same. Therefore, when 
Lord Coleridge says that ‘liberty is claimed for experiment im vacuo, 
experiment on the chance, experiment in pursuit of nothing in 
particular, but of anything that may turn up in the course of a 
hundred thousand vivisections,’ he misplaces the claims of science, 
and puts them in the mouth of a monster of his own imagining. 

There is in the language and statements of the opponents of 
vivisection an almost unbroken harmony of exaggeration. A lady, 
writing of the title of Claude Bernard to be honoured by physiologists, 
says that such title is, at least partly, based on the invention ofa stove 
which should enable him to watch the process of ‘ baking dogs alive.’ 
Such a statement, without due context and explanation, and couched 
in such language, is calculated, if not intended, to convey a totally 
false impression both of the purpose and the details of the memorable 
experiments of Claude Bernard upon Animal Heat. 

Baking dogs alive! How horrible and disgusting! would be a 
natural exclamation. What purpose could there be in anything so 
cruel? This we shall see directly. 

Again, Lord Coleridge, apparently referring to these experiments 
on fever, says :— 


I deny altogether that it concludes the question to admit that vivisection 
enlarges knowledge [of course not, but it concludes one important step in our 
argument]. Ido not doubt that it does, but I deny that the pursuit of knowledge 
is in itself always lawful ; still more, I deny that the gaining knowledge justifies 
all means of gaining it. [Who ever pretended that it does?] To begin with, pro- 
portion is forgotten. Suppose it capable of proof that by putting to death with 
hideous torment three thousand horses, you could find out the real nature of some 
feverish symptom, I should say without the least hesitation, that it would be unlaw- 
ful to torture the three thousand horses. 


Now, why, it may be asked, does Lord Coleridge, for the purpose of 
his argument, select horses, and why so large a number as three 
thousand? He must know that the horse has been but little 
experimented upon in the investigations respecting animal heat and 
fever, and then under the influence of ether, and therefore without 
suffering ; the operation consisting in a division of the branches of 
the sympathetic nerve in the neck whilst the animal is insensible ; so 
that the supposition of three thousand horses and hideous torment 
is an exaggerated supposition, out of proportion to facts— misleading, 
and in no way conducive to a fair judgment on the question at issue. 

From the expression ‘baking dogs alive’ any one unacquainted 
with the subject would suppose that experiments upon animal heat 
and fever involved hideous torment, and from Lord Coleridge’s ex- 
pression, ‘ to find out the real nature of some feverish symptom,’ that 
these dreadful doings were for a trifling object. But a few words of 
explanation will put this matter in a different light. 

In the whole range of nature there is no more wonderful fact 
than the uniformity of the temperature of the blood in health in the 
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different warm-blooded animals. In man, dogs, cats, foxes, seals, &c., 
this temperature is uniform, whether they be living at the Equator or 
the Poles, whether in summer or winter, whether in activity or repose, 
whether fasting or recently fed, provided they are in health. In 
birds the natural temperature is higher by several degrees Fahren- 
heit than in warm-blooded quadrupeds ; and it is a curious fact, that 
if the blood of the latter be raised to the temperature of the blood 
of birds, the result is fatal. For instance, if a dog be put intoa 
heated chamber, and his blood be raised to ten degrees higher than 
in health (the natural temperature of, ¢.g., a swallow’s blood), the 
animal quickly dies; and the same happens to man, whether this 
increase of temperature arise through injury or disease. The animal 
or man is, under such circumstances, ‘baked alive.’ Now, yearly 
in this country, more than twenty thousand persons, children and 
others—mostly children—die of scarlet fever; and nearly twenty 
thousand more of typhoid fever; and one of the chief causes of this 
mortality is the high temperature of the blood, which results from the 
disturbance due to the fever process. To use Bernard’s expression, 
‘le fait le plus important de tous, celui qui domine tous les autres, 
celui qui constitue le véritable danger, c’est la chaleur.’ No wonder, 
therefore, that physiologists and physicians have anxiously and labo- 
riously occupied themselves in investigating that mechanism of the 
living body which in health maintains so constant a temperature 
under varying circumstances, both internal and external, and which 
becomes so easily and fatally deranged in disease. Thanks to the 
very intelligent and exact experiments of Bernard, part of this com- 
plicated machinery has been traced out; but the whole matter is so 
beset with difficulties that the wonder is, not that physiologists have 
done no more, but that they have explained so much. Those who 
carp and cavil may perhaps ask why, if these experiments are so use- 
ful, have we not been able more certainly to control this fever state ? 
The answer at present must be that the end is not the beginning ; 
and that the complexity of one of the most wonderful of the many 
wonders of our bodily frame is not to be fully unravelled in twenty 
years. The subtlety of nature in a living organism demands the 
labours of many and various intellects before we can hope to obtain 
even a small instalment of the reward of their labours.? A living 
body is not a common piece of machinery, framed and fashioned from 
without ; it is evolved from within, and every portion, even to the 
smallest, is a system in itself. 
Bernard, in these experiments on fever, sacrificed two pigeons, 
? This is the meaning of Bernard’s modest estimate of his own labours which has 
been so often quoted. The ‘legitimate promises’ he made have been already in part 
fulfilled. No one can question the actual ‘ performances’ of experiments on animals 
for medicine after reading the evidence taken by the Royal Commission, or the 


papers by Professor Humphry, Professor McDonnell, Professor Fraser, or those which 
appear in company with mine in this Review. 
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two guinea-pigs, less than twenty rabbits, and six dogs. One might 
think that the slaughter of even three thousand horses (if they were 
suitable for the purpose) by a process far less painful than that by 
which thousands are sacrificed in war, would not be unjustifiable if 
thereby the machinery for regulating animal heat could be fully dis- 
covered, and the power of controlling fever put into our hands. 
Granted that such a sacrifice of life would only be becoming under the 
sanction and direction of very high intelligence ; that provided, it would 
not be an extravagant price to pay for the redemption of even a part 
of those who die annually of fever, as Miss Cobbe says, ‘ baked alive.’ 

The twenty thousand deaths from scarlet fever, and the twenty 
thousand from typhoid fever, constitute but a small part of the annual 
deaths in this country in which the high temperature of the blood is 
a fatal factor. 

The febrile state must have arrested attention from the infancy of 
man. The mothers of a palxolithic age must have watched their 
children consumed to death in it, as do the mothers of to-day. The 
name of this fiery state is as old as literature. Physicians have 
never been weary of writing on the symptoms of it. The thermo- 
meter we now use at the bedside bears the name of Fahrenheit, 
who, a century and a half ago, in concert with the famous physician 
Boerhaave, made exact investigations upon the subject. But it is 
only during this century, through the labours of many observers both 
in this country and abroad, and prominently of Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
that the actual conditions producing and controlling animal heat are 
becoming known. This fiery furnace, with its uncounted millions of 
victims, science hopes to close. And it is quite reasonable to believe 
that the time will come when fever will be as much under our 
control as are the movements of a chronometer. 

If sufficient cause could be shown for giving pain to animals for 
the purposes of medical science, there would be little opposition to 
experiment. The sufficient cause would largely, if not entirely, meet 
the moral difficulty. Mr. Hutton and Lord Coleridge object that 
such practices, for whatever purpose, are essentially demoralising, and 
tend to demoralise the community at large. These are strong state- 
ments, and would naturally require corresponding evidence to give 
them validity, especially as ordinary experience does not confirm 
them. If they were true, surgical operations would be demoralising, 
and a calling which is beneficent would rest upon moral degradation. 
The mother holds back the arm of the surgeon, and for the moment 
thinks him cruel, for the pain he is obliged to inflict on her child, 
but her calmer judgment acquiesces in the infliction of present pain 
for future good. Mr. Hutton thinks that the moral difficulty would 
be solved if we spared the lower animals, as we should expect to be 
spared ourselves were we in the power of a higher rac2. But it 
is impossible to conceive an order of nature in which intellectual 
creatures, having our moral relations, could stand to superior beings 
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as the lower animals stand to us, and hence the moral rule proposed 
for the solution of the difficulty is inapplicable. Our obligations 
to the lower creatures arise out of ourselves. It is due to ourselves 
that we should treat them with tenderness and kind regard. Dominion 
over them has been put into our hands, and that dominion, from the 
demands of our intellectual and moral nature, must be intelligent. In 
killing and eating an animal, we are on the same level as the carni- 
vora; in using them for our sports, we are on the ordinary level of 
man; but in using them intelligently for the advancement of bene- 
ficent knowledge, provided that this be with a due sense of propor- 
tion between the benefit and the pain, we are justifying the highest 
purposes of our intelligence. 

To ask why man should have to take such a course to acquire 
knowledge, is no more to the purpose than to ask why he is ignorant, 
or why he is placed here to subdue the world to bis purposes. 

That physiologists are not and have not been indifferent to or 
careless of inflicting pain is shown by the following resolutions, which 
have been already quoted by others, but will bear repetition. They 
were drawn up and accepted by the British Association in 1871 :— 


(1) No experiment which can be performed under the influence of an anzsthetic 


ought to be done without it. 
(2) No painful experiment is justifiable for the mere purpose of illustrating a 


law or fact already demonstrated. 
(3) Whenever, for the purpose of new truth, it is necessary to make a painful 
experiment, every effort should be made to ensure success, in order that the suffer- 


ings inflicted may not be wasted ; etc. 


These resolutions were signed by the President of the College of 
Physicians, the President of the College of Surgeons, and others 
interested in physiological inquiry. They make it sufficiently plain 
that the moral relations of science to animal suffering are not over- 
looked. And it is only in the case of painful experiments—a minority 
of the whole—that the moral question comes in. 

It is no doubt a weak and unworthy argument, that the good we 
may obtain to ourselves by physiological experiment should out- 
weigh the‘immorality of the process; that our moral susceptibilities 
ought to be bribed and silenced by our selfish gains. If it were an 
immoral thing to eat an animal, we ought not to eat it, even though 
our life were at stake; nor ought we to touch an animal for physio- 
logical experiment, if it were immoral to do so. It is therefore not 
true, as a prominent writer against vivisection asserts, that ‘ the 
sentiments of compassion and sympathy must retreat and disappear,’ 
and be accounted of no consequence, in the presence of the require- 
ments of physiology. Nor is ‘the deliberate torture of God’s harm- 
less creatures’ in any sense a true description of the work of the 


physiologist. 
The limits of our rights over the lower animals, and even over the 
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lives of our fellow-men, can only be clearly discerned by the light of 
the purposes for which those rights are exercised—as in war and capital 
punishment, for the welfare of the State; in sport, for amusement and 
health ; and in eating animal food, to give us energy. They are each 
defensible on their own grounds, and to deny them a reasonable 
sanction is to raise a cry against defensive war, field sports, and 
animal diet. There are delicate and sensitive natures, whose pre- 
judices in these matters ought to be respected as regards themselves ; 
but it would be a woeful time for a country if their rule were to be 
made the rule of the State. 

The far smaller sufferings inflicted by science are morally justified 
by similar considerations. That they are beneficent we have many 
proofs in daily life, and none perhaps more curious than the ground 
from which has sprung the very opposition itself to physiological experi- 
ment. This opposition is fostered by the larger and truer views of 
living things which physiology itself has taught. The improved 
feeling of even careless persons towards the lower animals, and the 
more enlightened sympathy which is felt towards them, is largely 
due to a better knowledge of their nature, and of the common tie of 
life which binds us to them. 

It will appear to anyone who will be at the trouble to inquire 
even cursorily into the order of nature, that this order does not 
always accord with human views of benevolence; often it seems 
contrary to them. Our scope is necessarily limited, and the limit 
depends not only upon the benevolent feelings of the person, but 
upon his capacity for a comprehensive knowledge of the divinely- 
ordered system of nature. 

It has been urged that it would be better to leave the progress 
of physiological knowledge to passive observation, and to give up 
experiments altogether. But it would be more reasonable to hope 
to make out the machinery of a watch by looking at it, than to hope 
to understand the mechanism of a living animal by mere contempla- 
tion. ‘The movements and the value of the levers in the limbs and 
joints might no doubt be largely made out by inspection; but the 
deeper and more complicated machinery, part of which has been hinted 
at in the remarks on animal heat, could not be learned without the 
most elaborate inquiry into, and analysis of, combined living actions. 
This has always been strongly felt by those capable of forming a true 
judgment. Hence Harvey instituted an oration, to be delivered 
annually before the Royal College of Physicians in London, one of 
the conditions of which was that it should contain ‘an exhortation 
to the members to study and search out the secrets of nature by way 
of experiment. These orations have been continued from the middle 
of the seventeenth century to the present time. An unbroken testi- 
mony by those most capable of judging has been borne ever since to 
the value and necessity of physiological experiments. I will only 
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quote the latest, and perhaps the most striking testimony; which 
also refutes the slander that physiologists are reckless of inflicting 
pain. When the International Medical Congress met in London last 
year the following resolution was adopted at one of its general 
meetings :— 


That this Congress records its conviction that experiments on living animals haye 
proved of the utmost service to medicine in the past, and are indispensable to its 
future progress. That accordingly, while strongly deprecating the infliction of un- 
necessary pain, it is of opinion that it is not desirable, in the interests of man and 
animals, to restrict competent persons in the performance of such experiments, 


While the course of scientific medicine lies only in the track of dis- 
covered facts, those systems of cure which largely rest on theory are 
more independent of experiment; and this may in some degree 
account for the indifference, and even opposition, which some medical 
writers have felt to experimental inquiry. 

Let me offer two or three of the many instances which justify 
Harvey and the Medical Congress. 

At Oxford, in February 1665, there being present Dr. John 
Wallis, Savillian Professor of Mathematics, Dr. Thomas Millington, 
Doctor of Medicine, and other members of the University, Dr. Richard 
Lower made the following experiment. Having by him a small dog 
and a mastiff, he opened the jugular vein of the smaller dog, and 
allowed the blood to flow until the animal was faint, and at the point 
of death. Then, to supply this loss of blood, he connected the carotid 
artery of the mastiff with the vein, and allowed the blood to 
flow into it until the fainting animal was restored. At the end of 
the experiment the vein was closed, the dog leaped from the table, 
forgetful of what had happened, rolled itself in the grass, and showed 
no sign of inconvenience. This experiment was a natural corollary 
to Harvey’s discovery of the circulation, and has been the means of 
saving many lives. If it stood alone, it would be sufficient proof of 
the value of experiments on animals. The knowledge it afforded 
could not possibly have been obtained by passive observation or by 
fancy, and it rested upon the plainest demonstration. Moreover, the 
pain inflicted on the dogs by bleeding is a fair sample of a large 
number of the ‘ hideous torments’ of vivisection. 

Magendie discovered by his experiments a way of medicating the 
body which will be practised till the time arrives when ‘ there shall 
be no more pain.’ He demonstrated that foreign substances in 
solution, put into the tissues, as for instance under the skin, were 
immediately absorbed, and so at once passed into the general circula- 
tion. This means of introducing remedies into the system is daily 
practised ; sometimes, indeed, we have no other means, and when we 
have, this often affords the readiest and the quickest method of giving 
relief. No mere passive observation could have taught us this. 

There are probably few symptoms more distressing and alarming 
in the course of common life than severe attacks of giddiness. By 
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experiments on animals and birds it has been proved that these 
‘ vertiginous ’ affections are dependent upon irritation at the roots of 
certain nerves; and by the light of these experiments, and by obser- 
vations on man, we have not only been able more exactly to appreciate 
the value of such symptoms, but to direct the use of our remedies. 

Man is liable to convulsions from childhood to old age. Until 
Dr. Marshall Hall’s vivisections, at the beginning of this reign, 
nothing was really known of the convulsive state, but his experi- 
ments made it clear that a convulsion is a mechanical nerve-process, 
the beginning of which may be some trifling and removable irri- 
tation, which propagates itself along nervous lines to their centres, to 
issue again in various directions to the muscles and other parts; 
much after the manner of the electrical force telegraphed to a central 
office, and thence outward in different lines. And all this may go on 
in our nerves, without our being in the least conscious of it, until 
the convulsion begin. Now, prior to Marshall Hall’s vivisections, 
or, to speak more exactly, the vivisections of De Witt, who pre- 
ceded him in 1751, it was more or less generally supposed that 
convulsions were due to the disturbance of some spiritual force 
within us; and, indeed, all the bodily movements in health were 
referred to this spiritual source. The very language we use conveys 
the thoughts of ancient times in respect of these matters—a ‘ seizure,’ 
an ‘attack,’ a ‘stroke,’ point to some agency external to the body. 
It is true that philosophers, like Descartes and Willis, contem- 
plating the bodily movements and studying their own consciousness, 
had arrived at the conclusion that a iarge number of our actions 
were as mechanically performed as those of an automaton, but they 
had no idea to what extent and in what way this occurred in us 
until the discoveries made by experiment. 

The subject is far from exhausted as yet. When the automatic 
laws of nervous action are fully explored, not only (as hinted above) 
may we control fever, but, more fully than at present, those convulsive 
affections, for which much has already been done. 

Even if no practical results had followed experiments on the 
nervous system, they might have been ‘defended upon the ground 
of the lessons they have taught us of our own constitution. Even 
superficially considered they increase the wonder of our being. Those 
who have studied the structure of the eye with its various media 
nicely adapted for the refraction of light, have justly marvelled and 
admired. But what if they could view before them the mechanical 
arrangements of the nervous system, whereby day and night, waking 
and sleeping, the work of life is done for us ?—here maintaining an 
equable temperature of the body, there governing the chemical 
actions in digestion ; from one centre controlling the action of the 
heart, from another the frequency of the breathing—and these actions 
carried on quite unconsciously to ourselves, and all the better without 
our attention. 


Vou. XI.—No. 61. KK 
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Happily, experiments on the nervous system are far from being 
usually painful. The great majority are performed on decapitated 
frogs, or on other animals under the influence of anesthetics. 

As if this controversy on the rights of vivisection had not already 
had enough of feeling imported into it, Mrs. Kingsford would raise the 
cry of Atheism. She sees in the pursuit of physiological science a 
concealed attack upon all religious and sympathetic sentiment, and 
a repudiation of man’s moral responsibility. 

This accusation needs little reply. We need not here, in the 
cause of science, discuss the grounds of religious belief, nor the 
relation of scientific knowledge to religious conviction. We have 
it on the highest authority that ‘the kingdom of God is within’ 
us, and from the earliest time it stands recorded that we cannot ‘ by 
searching find out God.’ Science has to do with that which is 
external to us, with our material nature, its forces and their relations; 
with what is ponderable and measurable. What lies beyond or 
beneath is relegated to other evidence and other tests, of which it 
may be said that they afford more certainty than even science can 
give us. There cannot be anything atheistic in knowledge, and 
science is nothing but exact knowledge. It would be as reasonable 
to assert that the south pole contradicts the north, as that science 
affords in any of her regions a negation to religion: on the contrary, 
as our views of nature expand, our conceptions of the First Cause 
become more and more reverent. This may, of course, not be true 
in every case; but on the whole, and taking humanity throughout, 
it is a certain and unquestionable result. But science cannot be too 
watchful against the intrusion of theory into her operations. The 
imagination, which in some minds is stronger than in others, 
is a dangerous ally in the investigation of facts. The exclusion 
of this airy spirit from the laboratory is a different thing from a 
denial of the religious and sympathetic sentiments, or a repudiation 
of man’s moral responsibility. Of natural philosophy in general 
Bacon asserts that ‘it is, after the Word of God, the most approved 
support of Faith.’ If he had known what experimental physiology 
has taught us of our internal mechanism and the deeper conditions of 
life, he would have had additional reason for his assertion. 

It seems to have been supposed by some persons that medical 
students, from mere wantonness and for the practice of the hand, are 
in the habit of cutting up living animals. Those who are informed 
on the matter know that such a supposition is utterly groundless: 
and this was fully proved by the inquiry of the Royal Commission. 
One witness, indeed, hinted at such a fact; but when pressed for 
evidence declined to give it. No operations on living animals for 
the purpose of obtaining surgical dexterity have been or are per- 
formed at any medical school in the kingdom. No vivisectional 
experiments can be performed anywhere but in a licensed laboratory. 
In their Report the Commissioners state, after a full inquiry: * We 
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have great satisfaction in assuring your Majesty that at the present 
time a general sentiment of humanity on this subject appears to 
pervade all classes in this country.’ They quote the words of several 
witnesses, which are to the effect that, ‘in a medical school, anything 
like cruelty or indifference to suffering would be scouted by the 
public opinion of the students.’ To fix the charge of cruelty 
upon physiologists, the evidence had to be drawn from what is 
reported to have occurred in foreign countries or in distant times. 
In matters of daily life this would not be considered admissible. 
Not that English physiologists would wish it to be understood that they 
surpass their foreign colleagues in benevolence and compassion; but 
they would maintain that to draw a trustworthy conclusion from what 
happens in other countries, an exact and full inquiry ought to be made. 

The sum of the matter seems to be that human life and the 
relief of human misery are objects which justify the infliction of 
pain upon animals, provided always that the suffering be no more 
than is necessary for the ends in view. 

There is no doubt (and our more reasonable opponents, Lord Cole- 
ridge and Mr. Hutton, admit it) that physiological experiments are 
useful, useful for animals as well as for man. They are therefore 
justifiable, within the limits which were laid down by physiologists 
for themselves, and have been since enforced by legislation. Physio- 
logists would unreservedly subscribe the principle, nihil utile quod 
non honestum. To the accusation of cruelty they may fairly reply, 
supported by all past experience, that nothing is so cruel as ignorance. 
For how many centuries had human sufferers to bear pain which 
is now preventible by better knowledge? How many thousands 
festered to death in small-pox before the discovery of vaccination ? 
How many are now dying of tubercle and scrofula whom a better 
knowledge of these conditions might rescue? Yet the pursuit of 
this knowledge is hindered in England by the outcry of cruelty—the 
cruelty being no more than the inoculation of some of the lower 
animals with tubercular and scrofulous matter, in order to study the 
course of the disease and the modes of prevention. The cruelty 
obviously lies, not in performing these experiments, but in the 
hindering of progressive knowledge. Genuine scientific investiga- 
tion should, in the interest of the nation, be fostered, not repressed 
by penal statutes. The welfare of all, from the highest to the 
lowest, is dependent at some time or another upon the knowledge 
which it brings. If to-day it inflict temporary pains, it annihilates 
their causes and their necessity in the future. It works to no selfish 
end, and for the most part its only reward is the fulfilment of its 
own high instincts. ‘The spirit of man,’ says Solomon, ‘is the lamp 
of God, wherewith He searcheth the inwardness of all secrets,’ 


Wa“itiam W. Gut. 
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VIVISECTION AND THE DISEASES OF 
ANIMALS. 


In venturing to join in the seemingly never-ending discussion of the 
lawfulness of vivisection, I may say at once, with the object of de- 
fining my position, that I abhor cruelty to animals in any form what- 
ever, and by whomsoever inflicted. Cruelty—z.e. production of un- 
necessary pain or suffering—has ever been to me a source of discomfort, 
disgust, or anger ; and for now more than a quarter of a century I 
have done all I could, as a veterinary surgeon and lover of animals, to 
ameliorate their condition, suppress cruelty in every form, and render 
their existence as pleasurable as was compatible with the services 
demanded from them. 

That a fearful amount of useless and wanton animal suffering is 
daily and nightly inflicted, no one for a moment can deny. In our 
streets, cattle boats, markets, slaughterhouses, and everywhere around 
us, we meet with cruelty in many forms and in variable degrees; 
though we are so accustomed to it that, unless it is a flagrant case, 
it rarely attracts attention. It is not uncommon to see a cabman 
vivisecting his horse by means of his whip, without a word of remon- 
strance from the lady or gentleman in the cab; or a half-drunken 
drayman belabouring his horses about the head with the butt-end 
of a whip, or kicking them on the legs or belly, without any passer- 
by attempting to interrupt his enjoyment. 

For those who care to protect inoffensive creatures from cruelty, 
there is abundant occupation; and the sentiment of humanity cannot 
be too strong or too prevalent, in order to diminish, if not suppress, 
the cruel practices to which animals are submitted every day without 
benefit to science, to humanity, or to themselves. Of those who are 
in a position to help in this good work, the veterinary surgeons in this 
country, I am proud to say, have been, and are, among the foremost. 
To excel in their calling, they need special qualifications; and among 
these a love of animals, and an intuitive or even instinctive know- 
ledge of their individual peculiarities, desires, and modes of expres- 
sion in health and disease, are absolutely essential. The absence of 
the tender sympathy which is excited when performance of a painful 
operation is necessary, and which abbreviates time and quickens the 
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fingers, cannot be compensated by other qualities. The abhorrent 
method of instruction carried on in at least some of the Continental 
veterinary schools, by which students gain manual dexterity by prac- 
tising surgical operations on living animals, has never been, and, I am 
confident, never will be, tolerated or attempted here. It is as re- 
pugnant to the feelings and inclinations of British veterinarians as 
it is antagonistic to the genius of veterinary medicine and surgery, 
which are nothing if not founded on humanity and practised on 
humane principles; and it is equally repugnant to the objects and 
practice of physiologists. 

I consider it necessary to offer these observations in order to justify 
me in the line of argument I am about to adopt, and to show that, 
both by sentiment and profession, I am as strongly opposed to the 
wanton infliction of pain as any one can possibly be. On every 
occasion I have unhesitatingly offered opposition to cruelty, and 
would be the last to countenance it. It is for that very reason that 
I hope what I have to say may aid in allaying the exaggerated or 
morbid sentiment which has been developed in recent times; for, if 
allowed to prevail so as to hamper or prohibit experiments on animals 
by properly qualified persons, it would prove a most serious injury 
not only to human welfare, but to that of animals as well. It would 
gravely compromise the wealth and material progress of nations, and 
would check that advance in sanitary science upon which public 
health mainly depends. 

In treating of experiments on animals for the purposes of science, 
I do not deal with those which have been made in the branches of 
medicine known as physiology, toxicology, surgery, and pharmacology. 
Their defence may be left to the able writers who have already dealt 
with these several parts of the subject. I will confine myself to those 
which belong to pathology, 7.e., which are performed to elucidate the 
nature of disease, whether in man or beast. I will demonstrate, to the 
best of my ability, the benefits which have been already conferred by 
these experiments, and show reason to anticipate fresh advantages to 
which they will lead in the future. In leaving these other subjects, 
however, it may be as well to state that every advance made in phy- 
siology, pharmacology, and other branches of medicine, benefits 
animals as well as man. There is no wide line of demarcation be- 
tween human and veterinary medicine; they are closely allied, and 
whatever advance of knowledge is beneficial to man is nearly always 
capable of application to the benefit of the brute. 

The term ‘ vivisection,’ as applied to experimental pathology, and, 
indeed, to experiments on animals generally, undertaken with 
scientific aims, is eminently misleading. ‘Cutting up animals alive’ 
is not a scientific procedure. Opening a vein, or injecting a few 
drops of liquid under the skin, is etymologically ‘ vivisection,’ and 
(if performed with a scientific object) is forbidden by the present 
law except under hampering restrictions. 
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Experimental pathology, the youngest and most brilliant branch of 
medical science, investigates the causes, course, and natural history of 
disease by producing it in the lower animals. It is the synthesis, 
as clinical diagnosis is the analysis, of disease. The latter leads 
to rational treatment, the former to efficient prevention. In the 
maladies experimentally produced, we have only before us what 
veterinary surgeons have to deal with every day, what we are often 
unable to cure or to prevent ; but we are far better able to investigate 
the conditions which produce them in the laboratory than in the 
stable, cow-shed, or kennel. 

When we produce diseases experimentally—painful diseases they 
may be—we must not forget that Nature herself is a cruel experi- 
menter. Excepting human diseases, let me ask what can be more 
painful to witness than tetanus, cattle plague, rabies, pleurisy, and 
many other disorders with which she afflicts the lower creatures ? 

The pains inflicted by the experimental pathologist are those of 
disease, the effect of the ‘ vivisection’ but not the operation itself, 
The pain of inoculation is usually no greater than that caused by the 
prick of a pin: but inoculation may be unnecessary, indeed, often is ; 
for experiments may be made by simply feeding animals on certain 
matters, giving them fluids, or making them breathe an atmosphere 
charged with particles of virus. 

The mystery which surrounds the origin, development, and course 
of many deadly maladies of man and beast has ever proved a terri- 
ble obstacle to their prevention or cure. ‘ The pestilence that walketh 
in darkness,’ devastating the hearth and the homestead, the herd and 
the flock, and striking terror into the stoutest heart, has been 
ascribed to a miasma, a ‘something in the air,’ as vague as it was 
dreaded and uncontrollable. Other scourges, which, because of their 
constant presence and less sudden and general fatality, were not so 
appalling, were nevertheless grave and harassing in their consequences, 
and quite as obscure in their origin. It is with these mysterious 
diseases more especially, that experimental pathology has been called 
upon to deal; and perhaps no more astonishing chapter in the 
romance of science could be written, than that for which this branch 
of investigation has already supplied the materials. As I hope to 
show, the benefits which these experiments on living animals 
have yielded are already great; while prospectively the same 
method promises to change half the art of medicine, from a curative 
system, with all its difficulties and uncertainties, to a preventive or 
protective one, applicable no less to animals than to mankind. How 
much pain and sickness will the world then be spared! How much 
loss, embarrassment to commerce, and danger to human and animal 
life will then be averted! 

The contagious and infectious disorders are those which have ever 
been most destructive and intractable. Some of these are special 
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to the human race, others to one or more species of animals; while 
some, again, are widely transmissible from species to species. Many 
of those affecting the lower creatures can be conveyed to man—as 
rabies, glanders, anthrax, foot-and-mouth disease, and probably tuber- 
culosis and diphtheria. There are also the parasitic diseases of ani- 
mals, several of which may be transmitted to ourselves—as trichinosis, 
and those due to various kinds of worms and to vegetable parasites. 

The intimate nature of the infective materials, or contagia, of 
communicable maladies is a discovery of almost yesterday ; but it has 
thrown a flood of light on their phenomena, and, with the aid of ex- 
perimental pathology, will enable us in all probability either to abolish 
them altogether, both in man and beast, or at least to render them 
nearly harmless. The agents in the transmission of contagious dis- 
eases—proved in some cases, and probably present in ull—are minute 
organisms, which need almost the highest magnifying power of the 
microscope in order to examine them. They are endowed with most 
marvellous powers of multiplication, which enable them to act with 
deadly energy in a very brief space of time. Their discovery as lethal 
agencies was only, could only be, determined by means of experi- 
ments on living animals. 

And by experiments on animals alone was the next great ad- 
vance made. Having seized and identified the agent which pro- 
duces deadly disease, and having rendered it amenable to artificial 
cultivation in appropriate fluids, the organism which had hitherto 
been productive of such direful results in the bodies of its victims 
was now, by means of experiments on living creatures, to be made the 
servant and benefactor of mankind. 

The germ which under ordinary circumstances produced painful, 
and only too frequently fatal consequences, was, by means of arti- 
ficial cultivation, so modified, so attenuated in energy, that when 
again transferred to the animal body it had not only lost its dreadful 
malignity, but had been transformed into a protecting agent: it 
afforded immunity against the disease which it formerly produced. 

Every step in this grand and fecund discovery was accomplished 
by experiments on animals, and in no other way could it be effected. 
Inoculations had to be made to test the potency of the cultivated 
germs, and to ascertain to what extent their diminished energy was 
compatible with the existence of the inoculated creature, and with 
its immunity from the original disease. Experiments and control- 
experiments, very numerous no doubt, were absolutely essential 
in order to arrive at conclusions; and the result has been the greatest 
discovery of this century, so far as medicine is concerned, a discovery 
which is destined to be of such vast benefit, as to rival, or perhaps 
ultimately excel, that conferred by Jenner upon his too often un- 


grateful fellow-men. 
The two diseases of the lower animals in which the experimental 
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method has hitherto led to the most complete results are anthrax and 
chicken-cholera. Anthrax, or splenic fever, known in France as 
‘charbon,’ and in Germany as ‘ Milzbrand,’ is one of the most fatal 
and wide-spread of all the scourges of the lower animals, destroying, 
as it does, not only those which are in a state of domestication, but 
also those which are untamed. It prevails, in one or more of its 
diversified forms, over the entire surface of the globe. It sometimes 
decimates the reindeer herds in the Polar regions, and is only too 
well known in the tropics and in temperate latitudes. The carefully 
tended ruminants of the most highly civilised countries suffer equally 
with the wandering herds and flocks of the Mongol steppes ; and it 
is as much dreaded by the Finn and the Lapp as it is by the Mexican, 
the Arab, the Annamite, or the South African and Australian colo- 
nist. It has been carefully described by travellers, as they have 
observed it in Siberia, Lapland, Russia, Central Asia, China, Cochin- 
China, the East and West Indies, Peru, Paraguay, Brazil, Mexico, 
North America, Australia, Egypt, and other parts of the African 
continent. In Europe the writings which have been published on 
its nature, its characteristics, and the damage it inflicts, are innu- 
merable. Countries with extensive marshes, or a tenacious subsoil, are 
usually those most frequently and seriously visited. Thus it happens 
that there are regions notorious for the prevalence of anthrax, as 
the marshes of Sologne, Dombes, and Bresse, and certain parts of Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Poland. The disease is enzodtic in the half- 
submerged valleys and the maritime coasts of Catalonia, and also in 
the Romagna and other marshy districts of Italy ; while it is epizodtic 
and even panzodtic, in the swampy regions of Esthonia, Livonia, 
Courland, and above all in Siberia, where sometimes, in order to sup- 
press the ravages of the terrible ‘ jaswa,’ as it is called, the aid of the 
military authorities is called in, and battalions of soldiers are sent to 
bury or burn the thousands of infected carcasses. I do not know of a 
region in the whole world where anthrax is unknown ; and its anti- 
quity is as great as its geographical extension is wide. It was one 
of the scourges with which the Egyptians were punished, when there 
was ‘a breaking forth of blains upon man, and upon beast, through- 
out all the land of Egypt; upon the horses, upon the asses, upon the 
camels, upon the oxen, and upon the sheep.’ Virgil! has depicted 
its deadliness and contagion with the greatest accuracy, pointing out 
the dangers of the tainted fleeces of sheep to mankind, as if he were 
describing the cause of what is now known as the ‘ wool-sorters’ dis- 
ease.’ It frequently occurs in the histories of the Early and Middle 
Ages, as a devastating pestilence among animals, and through them 
as a plague of mankind. Our oldest Anglo-Saxon manuscripts con- 
tain many fantastic recipes, charms, and incantations for the preven- 


1 Georg., lib. iii., vv. 478-514. 2 Thid., v. 561. 
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tion or cure of the ‘ blacan bleyene ’ (black blain), and the relief of the 
‘elf-shot’ creatures. From these up to our own times anthrax has 
attracted more and more attention; even in this century it has spread 
in some of its outbreaks over the whole of Europe, from Siberia to 
France. 

The losses inflicted by anthrax are appalling.* Some idea of their 
extent may be derived from the fact that in one district of France 
alone, Beauce, it kills about 178,000 sheep, which (at only thirty francs 
ahead) are worth 5,340,000 francs, or 213,600/. In 1842, when sheep 
were much less valuable than now, the loss in the same district 
was estimated at 7,080,000 francs. The disease also prevails among 
sheep in Brie, Champagne, Berri, Poitou, Auvergne, Dauphiné, and 
Bourgogne. In the arrondissement of Chartres, 17,800 perish from 
it every year. It is estimated that sheep to the value of twenty 
millions of francs are lost annually in France. Cattle, horses, and 
other creatures suffer also severely. In Russia the losses are enor- 
mous, especially among the horses and cattle. In 1837, in one 
district alone, 1,900 died of anthrax; and in 1857, for the Russian 
Empire, it was reported that 100,000 horses had perished. In 1860, 
13,104 cattle, out of 18,883 attacked with the ‘ jaswa,’ succumbed ; 
and from the official report for 1864 it appears that in the five 
governments of St. Petersburg, Novgorod, Olonetz, Tver, and Jaroslav, 
10,000 animals died, most of them horses, few cattle, and still fewer 
sheep; while 1,000 persons were infected and perished. From the 
15th of January to the 27th of March, 1865, 47,000 cattle, 2,543 
horses, and 57,844 other domesticated animals were lost in the 
governments of Minsk, Vitepsk, and Mohilev ; and in the government 
of Tobolsk, in June and July 1874, there perished from the ‘ Siberian 
plague ’ (as anthrax is sometimes designated) 4,735 horses, 516 cattle, 
1,030 sheep, 52 pigs, 15 goats, and 106 human beings. In other 
European countries it is very prevalent and deadly, and in our 
own islands it causes heavy losses. In India it is witnessed in 
all animals, and as ‘ Loodiana disease ’ is well known as a fatal scourge 
among cavalry horses. In South Africa, as ‘horse-sickness,’ it is 
most destructive, particularly in low-lying, damp regions, at a certain 
season, when it kills nearly all the horses after only a few hours’ 
illness, 

Brauell, the eminent professor at the Veterinary School of Dorpat, 
Russia, was the first to describe the organisms called Bacilli, which 
have since been proved to be the active agents in the production of 
anthrax; and the laboratory experiments of Delafond, Davaine, 
Chauveau, Toussaint, and others, but above all, Pasteur, have perfected 
our knowledge of the action of the poison, and the means by which its 
energy may be so modified, that, when inoculated into healthy animals, 


* For details I may refer to the second volume of my work on Veterinary Sani- 
tary Science and Police. 
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instead of destroying them, it only gives rise to, at most, a slight 
ephemeral disturbance, and confers immunity. 

These laboratory results were received with incredulity by many 
authorities. It was therefore decided that a practical and public 
demonstration should be given; and only last year Pasteur publicly 
demonstrated that in this disorder, as in the disease of silkworms, 
the results of his experiments were correct. At Melun fifty sheep 
and twelve head of cattle were placed at his disposal. Half the 
number of these animals were inoculated with the cultivated or 
attenuated virus, and fifteen days subsequently the entire number were 
inoculated with uncultivated or deadly virus. Forty-eight hours 
had not elapsed before his prophecy was verified. Those which had 
not been inoculated with the cultivated virus were all lying dead, 
while those which had been so protected were grazing in perfect 
health among them. This appeared to be most convincing evidence, 
and the majority of the incredulous were converted; but as the 
virus had come from the laboratory, it was thought that another 
demonstration was still needed to make the proof complete, and 
that anthrax blood itself, the deadly effects of which on men 
and animals were so well known, should be employed as the test 
of protective inoculation. An official commission was therefore 
appointed at Chartres to set the matter at rest, and twenty sheep 
were allowed. As at Melun, so here; those inoculated with the 
attenuated virus were not in the least affected when they received 
what would have been otherwise a fatal quantity of anthrax blood, 
while of those that had not been previously inoculated, all died except 
one. 

There was now no longer any doubt as to the value of protective 
inoculation, and the greatest anxiety was manifested to have the 
flocks in the anthrax-haunted districts so insured with all possible 
haste. Up to the first day of last October, 160 flocks, comprising 
58,900 animals, had been inoculated in the proportion of 3 to 2; 
2.¢. 33,576 against 21,938, which were not inoculated on purpose to 
show the difference. Before inoculation was resorted to, the loss had 
been, in all the flocks, 2,986. During the inoculations and until 
their effects were completed, 260 died in the group of 33,576 which 
had been operated on; and during the same time, in the non- 
inoculated group, 366 perished of the 21,938. But when the effects 
of inoculation were achieved in the first group, the mortality from 
the disease fell at once to 5, and then ceased; while in the other 
group it continued at the usual rate. At Alfort a hundred sheep 
were protectively inoculated, and subsequently received a sufficient 
quantity of the crude virus to cause death to animals not so protected, 
and yet not one died. 

The value of this new method cannot be exaggerated, even if 
it were applicable to anthrax alone. We have glanced at the 
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geographical distribution of the disease, the destruction it works 
among animals, and the deaths it causes in mankind. By means 
of this discovery, made through experiments on living animals in 
the laboratory, this scourge, hitherto irrestrainable and incurable, 
is now completely under the control of man, all over the world.‘ 
The discovery is greater even than that of vaccination, inasmuch 
as that was only applicable to the one disease, small-pox; whereas 
this method can probably be applied to many contagious diseases 
besides anthrax. 

The same method of cultivation and inoculation so success- 
ful with anthrax had already been adopted in the fatal pestilence of 
poultry known as ‘fowl-cholera,’ a disease which is very contagious 
aud incurable, so that it clears out poultry-yards in an incredibly 
short time. By inoculating fowls with the cultivated virus of the 
malady, they are rendered proof against it. 

Rabies and hydrophobia (if we may employ the two designations 
for one disease) are only too familiar to the public by the terror they 
inspire. Much of the knowledge we possess with regard to rabies, 
particularly as to its symptoms and latency, has been derived from 
inoculation experiments on animals: but no cure has yet been found 
for it; and the preventive measures are merely those of police, 
consisting in destroying rabid or suspected animals, keeping down the 
number of ownerless dogs, and guarding against the infliction of bites. 
Experiment has disproved what was long believed, that the virus 
exists in the saliva alone ; and now it is not only ascertained that it is 
to be found in other fluids, and especially in the brain and spinal cord, 
but that it is more virulent in these than elsewhere. In no other 
disease is the latent period so uncertain and prolonged; and often 
weary months of painful suspense have to be endured before it is 
known whether safety toa bitten person or animal is possible. Inocu- 
lation experiments with the brain-fluid of a rabid dog have developed 
the disease in a week or fortnight, the inoculated animal dying from 
acute rabies in about three weeks. And a more important discovery 
still, with regard to this frightful malady, has recently been made by 
Galtier. By the injection of the virus of rabies directly into the 
circulation, not only is the disease not produced, but, after exhibiting 
slight fever, the animals are protected from contagion in future. 
Ten sheep have been in this way rendered resistent, while the same virus 
introduced beneath the skin of others which had not received injec- 
tion has produced fatal effects. Galtier is inclined to believe that 
this injection of the virus into a blood-vessel might even prevent the 
development of rabies after an animal (or perhaps a human being) has 
been bitten by a mad dog. But it is more than probable that for 

* I have already suggested the adoption of the method for anthrax in India and 
South Africa, as well as for other diseases in these countries, and other portions of 
our dominions. 
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this and other communicable diseases, cultivation of the virus will 
lead to the production of a material or modified germ which, while 
causing little or no general disturbance after inoculation, will effec- 
tually destroy the receptivity which had previously existed in the 
system. 

It is to experiments on animals that we must look for protection 
from the death-dealing and destructive contagions which are never 
absent from our homes, our stables, cowsheds, pastures, kennels, and 
piggeries. A long series of disorders, against which the curative 
skill of man contends in vain, may soon be brought into the list 
which only at present comprises fowl-cholera and anthrax. 

The ravages of cattle plague are a terror to every European 
country, while it is a desolating scourge in Asia, which is its home. 
India is always more or less seriously visited, but Russia is more espe- 
cially its victim, and, in consequence of its continued presence, cannot 
dispose of her immense surplus stock of cattle and sheep. Ordinary 
inoculation has been tried for many years, but the mortality attending 
it has been nearly as serious as that from the disease itself. There is 
every probability that Pasteur’s method of cultivating virus will pro- 
tect from cattle plague without any attendant loss, and thus throw 
open a great source of food supply to Western Europe. 

Contagious pleuro-pneumonia of cattle is a disease that has caused 
immense havoc on the Continent and in this country, whence it has 
been extended to South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United States. It is impossible to estimate the losses it has caused, 
but their magnitude must be considered as great. By a long-con- 
tinued series of experiments on animals, Dr. Willems, of Hasselt, 
Belgium, has succeeded in perfecting a method of protective inocu- 
lation which is certain in its results. Further experiments with the 
cultivated germs of the virus are now being carried on, with a view to 
obviating troublesome accidents which sometimes accompany this 
inoculation, and with every prospect of success. By this means, what 
has been hitherto a pestilence among cattle can be easily combated, 
and should be finally exterminated by its own germs. 

The ravages caused by swine plague in Europe and the United 
States are of the gravest description. The disease is very contagious, 
experiments having proved it to be not only readily transmitted by 
inoculation, but also by cohabitation of healthy with sick swine. It 
is due to a special germ like that of anthrax, and there is every 
reason to believe that by cultivating this germ and experimenting on 
living animals, this plague will also be subdued. 

Sheep small-pox closely resembles the same malady in man, so 
far as infectiousness and mortality are concerned, but differs in the 
fact that vaccination does not afford protection ; cultivated virus will, 
in all likelihood, do so. 

The so-called ‘ distemper’ of the dog is a very contagious, painful, 
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and fatal disorder, and it is quite possible that experiments with 
cultivated virus will prove that it can be averted by a trifling 
operation. 

Tuberculosis, or consumption of cattle, has been demonstrated, by 
many series of experiments on living animals, to be not only conta- 
gious and inoculable in cows, but to be communicable to a large 
number of species, both by inoculation and feeding them with the 
tubercular matter, as well as the milk and flesh of diseased creatures. 
Without these experiments this important discovery could not pos- 
sibly have been made; indeed, the communicability of the disorder 
through the digestive organs, by means of the flesh and milk, was 
never suspected until inoculation experiments were made. By this 
discovery a most serious sanitary question arises as to whether and to 
what extent the public health may suffer from the existence of the 
disease among cattle which furnish milk and flesh. Tuberculosis 
is, we fear, on the increase among these food-producers, and often 
prevails extensively in dairy stock. Consumption in its various 
forms is painfully common in mankind, and the relationship be- 
tween the human and the animal malady is a problem that presses 
urgently for solution. This can only be afforded by careful observa- 
tion and experiment, the two indispensable methods of progress in 
natural science. Meantime, it may be interesting to note that the 
pig (a creature whose organisation approaches in some respects nearest 
to that of man, and which is not naturally liable to the disease) is very 
readily infected, and suffers from it in an acute form, when fed on in- 
fected milk or flesh. Toussaint believes he has discovered a germ 
peculiar to the disorder. If so, by the cultivation method, cattle 
likely to be exposed to the contagion may be protected by in- 
oculation, and danger to themselves, as well as those persons who 
chance to consume their products, may be averted. 

Glanders, as every one knows, is a highly contagious disorder of 
solipeds, and is now very prevalent in the United Kingdom. In 
London it is especially so, and causes great losses to owners of horses. 
It is readily communicable between the horse and ass species, less so 
between these and other species, but man is frequently infected. It is 
a most repulsive malady, and isincurable. Very much of our knowledge 
respecting it is entirely due to experiments on living animals. Not 
unfrequently it manifests itself in a chronic form, and with such 
vague symptoms (though it is, nevertheless, as contagious as if these 
were well marked), that the most skilful veterinary surgeon cannot 
tell for certain whether it is the disease or only an ordinary catarrh. 
If it be glanders, then to allow the animal to live is to endanger 
the life of every horse and man who come in contact with it; while 
to destroy it, if the malady is not contagious, would be cruel and 
unnecessary. When time is an object, or facilities for isolation are 
not present, then test inoculation must be resorted to. For this 
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purpose a worthless horse, or, better still, an ass, is inoculated, and a 
few days suffice to decide whether glanders is present. If the result 
of the inoculation is affirmative, the experimental animal manifests 
symptoms, generally at the seat of inoculation, which cause it little if 
any discomfort, and it is at once destroyed, as is also the suspected 
horse. By this precautionary procedure, many horses, possibly those 
of an entire regiment or army corps, may be saved from peril, and 
human lives preserved from a loathsome and fatal disease. 

In elucidating the processes of disease, in framing preventive 
measures, in investigating the spread of contagious disorders, as 
well as in perfecting modes of cure, and the most humane methods 
of surgical operation, experiments on living creatures are absolutely 
necessary, for their own interests no less than for those of mankind. 
Veterinary medicine and surgery are based on humanity no less than 
on utility, and their aim is to remove or alleviate pain among the 
animals placed under the dominion of man. By experiments in 
pathology, disease and mortality have been vastly diminished, and 
continued experiments in the same direction will cause further 
diminution. If mankind benefits,so do animals. A discovery which 
will avert disease in one will probably do so in the others: every 
advance of knowledge is a boon to all. To prohibit resort to ex- 
perimental pathology would be at once to doom creatures which we 
are bound to protect, to the endurance through all time of terrible 
suffering from diseases that might otherwise be vanquished. 
Abhorring cruelty in every shape, and desirous of abolishing it by 
every possible means, I must nevertheless deprecate the attempt to 
place a barrier across the path pursued in pathological investigations 
on animals. 


GEORGE FLEMINGe 
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VIVISECTION AND THE USE OF 
REMEDIES, 


Ir we hear a discussion carried on with great vigour, and even acri- 
mony, between two parties having similar objects in view, the 
chances are that the difference of opinion depends upon some mis- 
understanding. Such seems to be the case with the question of vivi- 
section. On the one side we see numbers of kind-hearted men and 
women throughout the country earnestly endeavouring to put down 
the practice of experiments upon animals, because they believe that 
in such experiments excessive pain is wantonly or uselessly inflicted, 
and because they suppose that those who perform such experiments 
are thereby rendered cruel, hardened, and debased. On the other 
hand we see the medical profession, engaged every day in the en- 
deavour to prolong life and to alleviate suffering, unanimously up- 
holding the practice as absolutely necessary for the progress of their 
art. 

Both parties are anxious to lessen the amount of pain and 
suffering in the world; but the one looks to the immediate and de- 
signed suffering of a few score of animals, the other to the ultimate 
relief of the undesigned pains of disease in animals and in men. 
Both parties are anxious that medical men should be humane and 
merciful, but they differ as to what is cruelty and what is not. 

There can be little doubt that to most civilised people the mere 
sight of suffering is painful. But the effect of this painful impres- 
sion varies in different individuals. In some it excites a desire to 
get away from the sight or thought of the pain, and thus be rid of the 
disagreeable feeling which it produces, with little or no regard to the 
fate of the suffering creature itself. In others it excites a desire to 
relieve the pain of the sufferer, however disagreeable, disgusting, or 
trying the task may be. It is easier to run away from pain than to 
relieve it, and there are those who pride themselves upon their own 
selfishness, and look down upon those who, instead of yielding to the 
natural tendency to shun the sight of suffering, overcome this im- 
pulse, and stay to give relief. In the old story of the Good Samari- 
tan, the priest and the Levite who saw the unfortunate traveller 
lying naked, dirty, and covered with blood, upon the road, and who 
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carefully passed by on the other side, away from the disgusting object, 
would no doubt regard with scorn, as possessing a coarser nature, the 
good Samaritan, who not only approached the sufferer, but, prototype 
of antiseptic surgery, poured oil and wine into his wounds, in spite of 
any sign of temporary pain which the applications might occasion. 
This power of controlling one’s own emotions, of disregarding one’s 
own feelings at the sight of suffering, and of thinking only of the 
relief which we can give, varies in different individuals, but it can be 
greatly increased by training. Thus we find that medical students 
not unfrequently faint at.the sight of a surgical operation. Even 
delicate women learn by training to neglect their own feelings, and 
to act the part of the good Samaritan: yet I think few will venture 
to say that Florence Nightingale and the noble women who aided her 
were rendered callous or debased by their efforts to relieve the suffer- 
ings of our wounded soldiers during the Crimean campaign. 

The practical surgeon or the experienced nurse is not less tender- 
hearted than the medical student or the young probationer, because 
they do not shudder or grow pale at the sight of the patient’s suf- 
ferings, and because they are even able with a firm hand to inflict 
upon him present pain for the sake of his future benefit. They have 
simply learned to disregard their own feelings, and to concentrate their 
attention on the interests of the patient. They are guided no longer 
by emotion, but by judgment. 

There are several reasons why the medical profession has assumed 
such a decided attitude on the question of vivisection; and why the 
mere fact of having received a medical training and being in the 
daily practice of alleviating human suffering causes humane men to 
commend the practice, which other humane men, not having received 
the same training, denounce as atrociously cruel. Firstly, their 
training and daily experience lead them to subordinate their feelings 
to their judgment, and make them willing to purchase future good at 
the expense of present pain. Secondly, they know how great is the 
amount of suffering inflicted upon human beings by disease. Thirdly, 
they know that much of their ability to relieve suffering has been 
derived from experiments upon animals, and that such experiments 
are likely to render still more service in the future. This knowledge 
makes them not only willing, but anxious to increase their power to 
relieve human beings, even at the expense of some suffering to the 
lower animals. Fourthly, they know how greatly exaggerated is the 
popular conception of the pains inflicted by experiments on animals. 
They know that many of them, such as feeding with varied diet or 
administering drugs, are absolutely painless ; that others, like testing 
the actions of poisons and deadly vapours, are merely the most merci- 
ful mode of destroying life, and that of the remainder, the great 
majority are by the practice of physiologists, now enforced by the 
law of the land, rendered painless by means of anesthetic agents. 
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The reason, it appears to me, why those who have not had a 
medical training are desirous of putting a complete stop to all ex- 
periments upon animals, or of throwing every obstacle in their way, 
is chiefly that they neither understand what benefits have been gained 
by ‘ vivisection, nor have they any idea of the amount and intensity 
of the pain inflicted upon human beings by disease. They are, 
therefore, unable to form any just comparison between the pain 
inflicted by experiments on animals and the pain which, by means 
of those experiments, may be prevented or relieved. Some there are, 
no doubt, whose judgment is entirely subordinated to their feelings, 
and they, like the priest and the Levite, will pass by on the other 
side, shutting their eyes to the sight of preventable human suffering 
and stopping their ears against the voice of reason. These persons, 
I believe, are comparatively few. The great majority of those who 
denounce vivisection do so simply from ignorance, and only require 
to become acquainted with the good that is obtained through it, in 
order to join with the medical profession in recognising its necessity. 

It is impossible, in the space of a single article, to convey to 
those who have no medical knowledge an adequate idea of the uses of 
‘ vivisection ’ in enabling us to relieve disease. 

What Professor Humphrey very truly said of physiology in his 
Address to the British Medical Association in August 1881, ‘ Almost 
every advance in our knowledge of the workings of the human body 
has been made through vivisection, may almost equally be said 
regarding our exact knowledge of the action of remedies. 

Here I would draw attention to the word ‘ knowledge,’ which 
Professor Humphrey employs, for in it lies the essence of modern 
medicine. To some persons the distinction between thinking, believ- 
ing, and knowing may seem to be slight, but the difference would 
be impressed upon them in a forcible way if they should arrive at a 
railway station just in time to find that the train which they thought 
left at the hour, which they believed would certainly depart at the 
hour, was actually timed, as they might have known by the use of 
proper means, to leave five minutes before the hour. The difference 
between thinking and knowing is, in such a case as this, very evident. 
But it becomes enormously important when upon it depends the life 
of a fellow man. No one feels this so keenly, for no one perceives it 
so clearly, as the medical man himself, to whom his suffering or dying 
patient appeals for aid. Often does the confidence which the patient 
reposes in his skill make the physician sigh for the exact knowledge 
which would enable him to do what is certainly best, instead of doing 
only what, in the present imperfect state of medical knowledge, is 
likely to be best. 

The reproach has not unfrequently been brought against medical 
men that their treatment consists in pouring drugs of which they 
know little into bodies of which they know less. There was at one 
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time only too much truth in this reproach, and, unfortunately, it is 
not even now entirely groundless. But we have learned a good deal 
about the bodies that we have to treat, and we have also learned a 
good deal about the drugs with which we treat them. 

Exact knowledge of the best methods of treating disease can only 
be acquired by experiment, and in our endeavours to attain this know- 
ledge there are various lines of experiment open to us, First of all, 
we may experiment upon our patients; and this is the plan which was 
formerly almost exclusively adopted, when remedies were administered 
for the most fanciful reasons, without previous knowledge of their 
action or of the real nature of the disease. Even now we are occa- 
sionally obliged by the imperfection of our knowledge to follow this 
tentative method. But the phrase ‘experiment upon patients’ has 
an ugly sound to those who do not understand what it means, and 
many a one would object most strongly to being ‘ experimented upon,’ 
who would at once consent to the proposal that, if one medicine did 
not succeed, another should be tried. ‘Trying’ one drug where 
another fails is itself an experiment. Yet there is a distinction which 
justly leads patients to object to experiments on themselves, and 
doctors to resent the imputation of making them. For in ‘ trying one 
drug after another,’ the object in view is the welfare of the patient, 
and the medicines employed are those which are most likely to do 
him good. But ‘experimenting’ on him with the same remedies 
involves the idea that the drugs are given, not for the patient’s good, 
but only for the acquirement of knowledge. It is because physicians 
feel that they have no right to make use of a patient simply as a 
means of gaining knowledge when he is looking to them for aid, that 
they justly refuse to try modes of treatment upon their patients 
without having first used every possible endeavour to learn by other 
means that they are likely to succeed; and, even when they are 
obliged to treat tentatively, they use only such drugs as are likely to 
benefit, or, at least, unlikely to do harm. The line of experimenta- 
tion upon patients is thus very strictly limited. It can correct, con- 
firm, modify, or improve a mode of treatment previously arrived at 
by tradition or by scientific investigation ; but it is almost useless for 
the purpose of active progress. 

The next line is that of experiment upon healthy persons, and this 
practically comes to medical men experimenting upon themselves. 
T'o what extent they have sacrificed themselves in such researches may 
be seen by reading the experiments of Heinrich and Dworzak under 
the direction of Professor Schroff. But here also the extent of the 
method is limited, for experimenters on new drugs in their own per- 
sons not only run the risk, like the late Sir Robert Christison, of 
sacrificing valuable lives without any corresponding advantage, but 
they are unable to discover upon themselves the exact mode in which 
the drug affects the organs of the body, which is precisely the know- 
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ledge they require in order to apply it to the best advantage in 
disease. 

The only way, then, that is open, is experiment upon animals ; 
and, feeling that much has been gained by this line of research in 
the past, we unanimously declare that it must not be forbidden in 
the future, since it is indispensable to the progress of medical science, 
and the consequent alleviation of human suffering. 

It will be easier for unprofessional readers to understand the use 
of experiments on animals in helping the practice of medicine, if I give 
one or two examples to show how the various branches of knowledge 
are required for the treatment of disease, and how experiments, 
apparently useless in themselves, may ultimately lead to the allevia- 
tion of human suffering. 

Frequently, on entering a sick room or hospital ward, we may 
see a man propped up in bed, with livid face and bluish fingers, 
gasping for breath, hardly able to move his heavy, swollen limbs, so 
as to relieve the tiresomeness of his position. He cannot lie down 
for want of breath ; and even when, wearied out, he is overpowered 
by sleep, he has hardly shut his eyes before he is awakened with 
a start by a feeling of impending suffocation. To most people the 
difficult respiration would probably suggest something wrong with 
the lungs, for few in this country are without physiological notions of 
some kind or other. The physician, however, on placing his stetho- 
scope to the chest, finds that the lungs are not much in fault, but 
that one of the ordinary sounds of the heart is replaced by a 
puffing noise. As the result of experiments upon animals he knows 
that this indicates a definite disease of one of the valves of the 
heart ; and other experiments have shown that retarded circula- 
tion through the lungs, from interference with the heart, will 
produce shortness of breath. Partly from other ‘ vivisections,’ and 
partly from the ravages of disease upon man himself, he knows that 
the swollen dropsical legs and the feeble pulse are also dependent on 
the same condition. The physician is therefore able to say with 
certainty what condition of the patient’s organs causes his distress 
and danger. This he is enabled to do by a knowledge of the process 
of circulation in the healthy body, derived from experiments upon 
animals, by a knowledge of the effects which morbid alterations of 
it produce, also derived from experiments upon animals, and from a 
knowledge of the indications of these changes, also derived from 
experiments upon animals. But he has not yet attained his end— 
the cure of his patient. For this he is again indebted to experiments 
upon animals. It is now more than a hundred years since a medi- 
cine, digitalis, derived from the common foxglove, was accidentally 
discovered to be useful in dropsies, but it was not known in what kind 
of dropsy it should be employed, for in some it was beneficial, in 
others almost useless, and in a third class of cases dangerous. The 
LL2 
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uncertainty of its action led to its banishment, but the good that it 
did caused it to be reintroduced into medical practice ; and so for 
many years it was regarded as a powerful but uncertain and 
treacherous weapon. So lately as twenty years ago the mode of 
using digitalis was still disputed. It was regarded by some as a 
cardiac sedative, to be used in depressing the circulation when too 
strong, by others as a cardiac stimulant, useful in increasing the power 
of the heart when too weak. About that time, however, the experi- 
ments made with this drug upon animals by Traube and others, showed 
that these discrepancies of opinion arose from the fact that digitalis 
slowed the heart, at the same time that it strengthened it, while still 
larger doses weakened the heart or stopped it altogether. This exact 
knowledge of its mode of action enables us to select the cases in which 
digitalis will be useful, to avoid it altogether where it will be dan- 
gerous, and to adopt such precautions as will ensure benefit while 
avoiding risk. 

Strychnia was one of the first drugs introduced into medical 
practice through vivisections. Its action, previously unknown, 
was investigated by Magendie, who found that it stimulated 
the spinal cord. He therefore thought that it would be useful in 
paralysis, and from that day to this it has remained a powerful remedy. 
But this is not the only use of this drug. Some years ago, Prokop 
Rokitansky made several experiments on the action of strychnia upon 
animals, and found that not only did it render the respirations more 
powerful, but that instead of their ceasing altogether (as they gene- 
rally do, when the spinal cord is divided in the neck) they still 
continued to a slight extent. He also found that when the spinal 
cord was first divided, and the respiratory movements were thus 
arrested, the injection of strychnia caused them slightly to recom- 
mence, ‘Here,’ an anti-vivisectionist would say, ‘is an example of 
perfectly useless cruelty—a dog tortured by having its spinal cord cut 
through and by having strychnia injected into its blood; of what 
possible use can such experiments be?’ A few years afterwards, 
another observer found that when dogs were nearly suffocated, 
their paws began to perspire; but if the nerve going to one of them 
was divided, that paw remained dry, while the others became moist. 
In this way he was able to show that the secretion of sweat depended 
upon nervous influence passing along the nerves from the spinal cord 
to the skin, and that this action was excited when the blood was 
rendered venous by partial suffocation. Here, again, one might say, 
is another example of useless cruelty—painful experiments productive 
of no benefit. But let us see whether this be so or no. In con- 
sumption—that fatal scourge of this country, which seems to choose 
for its victims the fairest and best—some of the most distressing 
symptoms are the profuse night sweats, and the painful prostration 
which accompanies them. How are they to be relieved? The ex- 
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periments of Luchsinger have shown that insufficient aération of the 
blood will cause sweating, while those of Rokitansky prove that 
strychnia increases the respiratory movements. If then we should 
give strychnia at bed time to the consumptive patient, we should 
prevent thesweats. We try it accordingly, and the result shows that 
the practical deductions from these apparently useless experiments 
on animals are correct, for the sweats cease, and the prostration 
disappears. 

Thus, experimentation upon animals enables us to use with 
certainty and success remedies like digitalis, which have long been 
known but at first were employed haphazard, and to utilise their 
powers for the treatment of diseases in which they were not formerly 
employed. But to it also we owe the introduction of the most valu- 
able of our new remedies. This is, perhaps, best seen by examining 
the additions to the British Pharmacopeeia, which is the authorised 
list of medicines and their compounds used in the United Kingdom. 
One edition of this was published in 1864, another in 1867, and in 
1874 an appendix containing the latest additions. On comparing 
the edition of 1867 with that of 1864, we find that along with a 
number of compounds and preparations of remedies contained in pre- 
vious pharmacopeeias, there are seven new drugs—carbolic acid, 
bromide of ammonium, iodide of cadmium, oxalate of cerium, 
physostigma, sumbul, and veratrum viride. The bromide of ammo- 
nium, although a most useful drug, may be regarded as being not so 
much a new remedy as another form of bromide, the potassium salt 
being contained in previous pharmacopeeias. If we except this, we 
find that we owe the two most useful remedies in this list, viz., car- 
bolic acid and physostigma, to experiment. 

The action of carbolic acid was first systematically investigated 
by Lemaire, and its application by Lister to surgery is one of the 
greatest boons to humanity of modern times. Of its importance in 
antiseptic surgery no one can be ignorant. 

Physostigma is a bean used as an ordeal poison in Calabar. In 
testing its action upon himself, Sir Robert Christison had a narrow 
escape from death; but by experimenting on animals, Dr. Fraser 
established its power of contracting the pupil of the eye, and of de- 
pressing the action of the spinal cord. It is now daily used in cases 
of eye disease. It has given relief in tetanus, and has been found to 
lengthen the duration of life in general paralysis. 

If we take the additions to the Pharmacopceia between 1867 and 
1874, we find eleven new remedies. These are acetic ether, nitrate 
of ammonia, nitrite of amyl, areca, hypophosphite of lime, chloral- 
hydrate, gutta percha, larch bark, phosphorus, pepsin, and hypo- 
phosphite of soda. 

Nitrate of ammonia is merely introduced for the purpose of making 
nitrous oxide, a most useful anesthetic, which was discovered by 
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experiments upon healthy men, and not upon animals. Of the remain- 
der, the three most useful are pepsin, chloral, and nitrite of amyl. 

Pepsin is the ingredient to which the secretion of the stomach 
chiefly owes its digestive powers, and its introduction into medicine is 
entirely due to the knowledge which we now possess of the digestive 
processes. With the exception of an experiment accidentally made 
upon man (in the famous case of Alexis St. Martin), we owe our 
knowledge of the digestive function almost entirely to experiments 
upon animals. 

Chloral-hydrate was first employed in medicine by Liebreich, who 
was led by a knowledge of its chemical nature to think that a dose of 
it, taken by the stomach, would have much the same effect as very 
small quantities of chloroform continuously administered. He tried 
it upon animals, and found that the effect was very much what he 
supposed. It produces sleep, and in large doses destroys sensibility ; 
but when used in such quantities as to produce this effect, it is 
attended with great. danger, and sometimes fatal consequences have 
occurred. We now know, by further experiments upon animals, that 
the risk attending it is due to its depressing effect on the heart, re- 
spiration, and animal heat. We also know, by experiments on 
animals, that these effects can be to a considerable extent counteracted 
by the application of external warmth, and by this knowledge life has 
been saved in at least one case where an overdose had been taken. 

In that exceedingly painful and distressing disease, angina pectoris, 
the agony which the patient suffers is intense, and until the in- 
troduction of nitrite of amyl no drug was known which could afford 
much relief. The progress of physiology having rendered it possible 
to judge of the tension in the blood-vessels, it was found that this was 
greatly increased during the paroxysm. It seemed likely that this 
increase in tension was the cause of the pain, and that anything which 
would diminish it would relieve the sufferer. Experiments upon 
* animals had shown that nitrite of amyl possessed this power. It was 
accordingly tried, and the result has completely justified the antici- 
pations to which the experiment had led, for it gives almost instant 
relief. 

To experiments upon animals, then, we owe not only a more 
accurate knowledge of the human body in health and disease, of the 
significance of the symptoms with which we meet at the bedside, 
and of the various remedies which have long been employed, but 
also the introduction of nearly all the most valuable new remedies 
which have been added to the Pharmacopeeia since the year 1864. I 
might add to those that I have mentioned many other new remedies 
which are still on their trial, and which will, in all probability, be 
added to the next edition of the Pharmacopeeia ; but I think it better 
to confine myself to those which are already officially recognised. 
When we find that practically every important addition since 1864 to 
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the remedies used to prolong human life and alleviate human suffering 
has been made by the help of experiments, it is surely not wonderful 
that we, who have the serious duty of meeting the demands of 
suffering humanity, should unanimously demand that competent men 
shall not be hindered in forwarding the progress of the healing art by 
one of its most indispensable means. Nor will many be found to 
oppose that demand when once the merits of the case are thoroughly 
understood. 


T. Lauper Brunton. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S PROTEST. 


[ HAVE no inclination to renew the painful and shameful memories of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s acts on Tuesday the 21st and Wednesday the 
22nd of February. They tarnish many names, and leave many a 
regret which will live long in history. The sum of the case is easy. 
The House of Commons vindicated its own authority. It expelled 
Mr. Bradlaugh and issued a new writ for Northampton. While the 
parties are preparing for a new election we will take a review of the 
arguments for and against Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim to sit as member for 
Northampton. 

The following list will be found, I believe, to contain a fair and 
accurate statement of the reasons urged by the speakers in Parliament 
and by the newspapers out of Parliament in support of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s claim to take his seat in the House of Commons. It is said: 

1. That it is inquisitorial to inquire what a man elected to 
Parliament may believe about the existence of God or about the sanc- 
tity and obligation of an oath. 

2. That it is bigotry to require of any man a profession of belief 
in God as a condition to taking his seat in the House of Commons. 

3. That election by a majority of any constituency constitutes 
the sole condition required for sitting in Parliament. 

4, That as Mr. Bradlaugh was willing to take the oath the House 
was bound to receive it. 

5. That Mr. Gladstone is correct in affirming that Mr. Bradlaugh 
has been deprived of his legal right to sit in the House. 

6. That Sir Stafford Northcote and his followers, by their bigoted 
and inquisitorial *ntolerance, have led the House into this undignified 
conflict, out of which there is now no way of escape except either by 
letting Mr. Bradlaugh come to the table and take the oath, or by 
altering the law to include the case of those who believe neither the 
existence of God nor the sanctity of an oath. 

Now, I believe these allegations to be all and severally false and 
dangerous to the commonwealth, and the reasons of my belief I will 
give as briefly as possible. 

1, There was no inquisition as to Mr. Bradlaugh’s private belief 
or unbelief. He had paraded it for years over the country. He 
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had not, I believe, been permitted to swear in a court ot law when 
he offered todo so. He forced the knowledge of his unbelief upon the 
House of Commons by an explicit declaration. There is no parallel 
between this parade of unbelief and the secret scepticism, or even 
infidelity, which may lie hid in the silence of other men. Such 
unbelief for the most part is not disbelief, but a negative and 
hesitating doubt which neither believes nor disbelieves. Such men 
take the oath; no man asks, or has a right to ask, as to their inward 
thoughts. They obtrude them on no man, and no man has authority 
to search their hearts. Even the law has no such authority; de 
internis non judicat lex. What likeness has all this to Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s dogmatising infidelity, which has for years revolted the 
moral sense of the country before he forced it on the knowledge of 
the House of Commons ? 

2. Where then is the bigotry of refusing to allow a man who 
publicly denies the existence of God and the sanctity of an oath to 
kiss the Word of God, as the law of England explicitly holds it to 
be, and to make an oath which he believes to be not merely a form, but 
afarce? To co-operate materially or morally in such profanation 
would make the House of Commons a partaker in the act. To look 
on while it is perpetrated, and both to tender and to receive such an 
oath—and it is the House that does both these things—would be 
a direct material and moral co-operation in an act which would only 
not be perjury because it would also be blasphemy. If it be bigotry 
in the House of Commons to refuse to allow this, much more to refuse 
to share in such an outrage on truth and conscience, the moral world 
must have been lately turned upside down. 

3. They who affirm that Mr. Bradlaugh has a legal right to take 
his seat, tacitly assume that the sole condition for sitting in the 
House of Commons is election by a constituency. This assumption 
is directly at variance with the law of England. The statute law 
requires of the elected that he should either swear or affirm. Mr. 
Bradlaugh could not make the affirmation because none but Quakers 
and Moravians are admitted to do so. He could not swear because 
by his previous declarations he had made himself incompetent to 
take an oath. He, therefore, could not fulfil the conditions of the 
statute law, which are two, and not one only—namely, election, and 
the oath or affirmation. The House of Commor: has no power to 
tender or to receive the Parliamentary oath as if it were a nullity. 

4, Further, this answers the pretence, that as Mr. Bradlaugh was 
willing to make the oath the House was bound to receive it. The 
House is bound, indeed, to receive the oath; but Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
declaration in the House, as well as out of it, destroyed the oath. 
His act was no oath ; and the law which binds the House to receive 
the oath binds the House also not to receive that which is no oath. 
And here I cannot but express my wonder at the hesitation, unless 
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the report be erroneous, of the Attorney General to declare that Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s parody of the oath was no oath and of no effect. An 
oath is an obligation imposed by one party upon another. The 
House is the administrator or imponent; the member assents, and 
assenting makes the oath. The imponent receives the oath so made. 
Who tendered or imposed the oath on Mr. Bradlaugh ? The House 
had long ago refused either to tender or to accept his oath. The 
whole act was an outrage in morals and null in law. 

5. This being so, it passes my comprehension how it can be said 
that Mr. Bradlaugh is deprived of his legal right. He has no such 
right until he has fulfilled the condition of the statute law. And he 
has created his own incompetency to fulfil it. All through these dis- 
cussions it has been assumed that election, and election only, is the 
sole condition for sitting in Parliament. Such is not the law of the 
land. 

6. The direct and inevitable conclusion is that Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and those who have supported him, have been defending 
two things sacred to Englishmen—the one the law of the land, the 
other the foundation of all law, the basis of human society, that is, 
the religion and the moral law of nature, the existence of God 
and His moral attributes, which are written on the conscience of 
mankind. 

They have been defending the law of the land; for by that 
law no elected member can sit in the House of Commons without 
the further condition or qualification of making the oath or 
the affirmation. Mr. Bradlaugh can make neither: legally, he 
cannot make the affirmation; and morally and legally he cannot 
make the oath. 

By the law of England at this moment the propagation of 
Atheism is an indictable offence; by the law of England, therefore, 
the existence of God is affirmed. The Legislature has never yet 
departed from this broad base of the civil order and social 
life of man. It has admitted an affirmation for those who so pro- 
foundly believe in God that they fear to offend Him by swearing in 
the form of an oath. It has admitted the Jewish race, whose whole 
existence rests upon the belief in God. It has never inquisitorially 
dived into the hearts or intellects of men who, responsible to their 
own conscience, fulfil the conditions of the law. Beyond this it has 
never gone; and without departing from all its traditions and shift- 
ing its base, not only from the rock to the sand, but from the rock 
to the quicksand, it can never go. But it is this that we are invited 
now to do: and we are invited to do it expressly and explicitly for 
the relief of the tender consciences of those who do not believe in the 
existence of God. They do not believe in your oath, therefore you 
must alter it. , 

We answer we will not change our whole moral life for the 
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sake of those who will not believe. Let them look to themselves. 
They must rise to the commonwealth. The commonwealth will not 
lower itself to them. To do this would be not only to condone, but 
to recognise Atheism by law. We are invited to do this, forsooth, 
on the principles of religious liberty. We are denounced for refusing 
to do this on the score of bigotry. Religious liberty then is the 
liberty to have no religion. To deny the existence of God then is 
a religious creed, and one among the religions of the world. 
Comte taught us that society cannot exist without religion, nor reli- 
gion without a worship, nor worship without an object. But as there 
is no God, the object must be created: and he created the abstract 
idea of humanity, and bid us fall down before it. The common- 
wealth of England has not as yet opened its gates to these intellectual 
aberrations. Our laws rest upon the belief of a Supreme Lawgiver, 
on whose justice all just laws repose, and by whose will all laws are 
controlled and tested. So long as they are conformed to that supreme 
legislation they are just; if by a hair’s breadth they deviate from it, 
they are so far null and of no obligation. Bracton says ‘the king 
himself ought not to be subject to man, but subject to God and to 
the law; for the law makes the king’; ‘for a king can do nothing 
on the earth, since he is the minister and vicar of God, except that 
which he may do of right.’ 

Such is the law of the land. We are asked to declare that the 
law knows nothing of God, nor of an eternal law; that human laws 
rest on the human will alone, and human society rests on itself— 
that is, on man without God. Its foundation then is the abyss. The 
Parliamentary oath is, in this true and ancient sense, if men so 
please to call it, a religious test; but it is no new test, no new 
bigotry. It is the tradition of our ancient jurisprudence: the 
witness of our dependence upon a judgment and a justice which is 
supreme. I say this is the law of the land at this moment. And 
our whole history, Saxon, Norman, English, Catholic, Christian, non- 
Catholic, would prove it by an exuberance of evidence. But I will 
take one only proof. We are invited to change the law. The law itself 
therefore is a witness for the existence of God, and you want to efface 
that witness. This we refuse absolutely and altogether. Nolumus leges 
Anglie mutari. If you want to change them you must overwhelm 
us. By argument you never will, without being forced to accept the 
last extremities of atheistic politics. You may overwhelm us by 
numbers and tumult, and the turbulence of the people misled by a 
despotic liberalism. They, therefore, who have broken from party 
ties, to resist the desecration not only of an oath but of our whole 
legislation, have been standing for the defence of the law of the 
land. 

But they have been doing more than this. They have been 
standing in defence of the foundation of all law; for there can be 
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no political order among men without a moral law, and there can be 
no moral law without a recognition of the personal relations between 
God and man, and man and man. From these relations all laws and 
obligations spring. When we are told that this is a violation of 
constitutional and religious liberty, we answer, constitutional liberty 
is not legislation without morals, and religious liberty is not the 
equalisation of Theism and atheism. If the public law of the 
commonwealth be atheist, Theism is only tolerated ; and if Theism be 
only tolerated, atheism is supreme. The law would then know no 
God; and the commonwealth, resting on that law, would rest on the 
belief in God no longer. 

I do not believe fora moment that the people of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland are prepared for this apostasy. I believe the religious 
sense of the country would indignantly reject this national efface- 
ment of God from its laws and its life. Weare not yet ripe for 
decrees to abolish or to restore the Etre Swpréme. And what 
the people of the United Kingdom would not do must not be done 
by a side vote, or bya resolution, or by a party majority on which the 
country has had no opportunity for declaring its will. No Govern- 
ment, without violence to the conscience of the great majority 
of the people, could propose in this Parliament such a change of 
the law. They ought to dissolve and go to the country. If after 
such an appeal the people should decide that the commonwealth of 


England shall be shifted from belief in God and His laws to the 
dark and pathless wild of unbelief, the work and the responsibility 
will not be ours, but theirs who perpetrate it—which may God avert 
from us and from the future of our country. 


Henry Epwarb, Cardinal Archbishop, 





